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CONSIDERATIONS 

CONCERNING  THE  FIRST 

FORMATION  OF  LANGUAGES, 

bfc.  ^c. 


THE  aflignation  of  particular  names  to 
denote  particular  obje6is,  that  is,  the^ 
infti|;ution  of  nouns  fubftantive,  would,  prbw 
bably,  be  one  of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the 
formatipn  of  language.     Two  fav^ges,   who 
bad  never  been  taught  to  ipeak,  but  had 
been  bred  up  remote  from  tne  focieties  of 
men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  that 
language  by  which  they  would  endeavour  to 
make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each 
other,  by  uttering  certain  founds,  whenevei: 
they  meant  to  denote  certain  obJe6ls^    Thofe 
gbje&s  only  which  were   inoft  familiar  td 
them,   and  which  they  bad  mofl   frequent 
occafion  to  mention  would  have  particular 
names  afligned  to  them.    The  particular  qavQ 
whole  covering  flieltered  them  from  the  wea-i 
ther,  the  particular  tree  whofe  fiiiit  relieved 
tbeii:  hunger^  the  particular  fountain  whofb 
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water  allayed  their  third,  would  firil  be  de^ 
nominated  by  the  words  cavcj  tree^  Jbuntatn^ 
or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to 
mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more 
enlarged  experience  of  thefe  favages  had  led 
them  to  obferve,  and  their  neceflary  occafion» 
obliged  them  to  make  mention  of  other  caves, 
and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  they 
would  naturally  beflow,  upon  each  of  thoi^ 
new  objefits,  the  fame  name,  by  which  they 
had  been  accullomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar 
obje6t  they  were  firft  acquainted  with.  The 
new  objects  had  none  of  them  any  name  of 
its  own,  but  each  of  them  exadtly  refembled 
another  obje£fc,  which  had  fuch  an  appella- 
tion. It  was  impoffible  that  thofe  lavages 
could  behold  the  new  objects,  without  recol- 
lecting the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of  the  old 
ones,  to  which  the  new  bore  fo  clofe  a  refem« 
blance.  When  they  had  occafion,  therefore, 
to  mention,  or  to  point  out  to  each  other, 
any  of  the  new  objedls,  they  would  naturally 
utter  the  name  of  the  correfpondent  old  one, 
of  which  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  in« 
ilant,  to  prefent  itfelf  to  their  memory  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  liveliell  manner.  And 
thus,  thofe  words,  which  were  originally  the 
proper  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of 
them  infenfibly  become  the  common  name 
of  a  multitude.    A  child  that  is  juft  learning 

to 
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to  (peak,  calls  every  perfon  who  comes  to  the 
lioufe  its  papa  or  its  mama ;  and  thus  beilows 
upon  the  whole  fpecies  thofe  names  which  it 
b^  been  t^ght  to  apply  to  two  individuals* 
I  have  known  a  clown^  who  did  not  know 
the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by 
his^  own  door*  It  was  the  river^  he  (aid,  and 
he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it.  His 
experience,  it  feems,  had  not  led  him  ta 
obferve  any  other  river.  The  general  word 
riveTj  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his 
acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name,  figniiying 
an  individual  obje6t.  If  this  perfbn  had  been 
carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily 
have  called  it  a  river?  Could  we  fuppofe 
any  perfon  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
fo  ^orant,  as  not  to  know  the  general  word 
rher^  but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the 
particular  word  Thames^  if  he  was  brought 
to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call 
it  a  Thames?  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more 
than  what  they,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  word,  are  very  apt  to  do*  An 
Englifhman,  defcribing  any  great  river  which 
he  may  have  feen  in  fome  foreign  country, 
naturally  fays,  that  it  is  another  Thames. 
The  Spaniards,  when  they  firfl  arrived  upon 
the  coaft  of  Mexico,  and  obferved  the  wedth, 
populoufnefs,  and  habitations  of  that  fifie 
country,  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  favage 
nations  which  they  had  been  vifiting  for  fome 
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time  before,  cried  out,  that  it  was  anothef 
Spain.  Hence  it  was  called  New  Spain } 
and  this  name  has  ftuck  to  that  unfortunate 
country  ever  fince.  We  fey,  in  the  fame 
manner,  of  a  hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ; 
of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ;  of  a  phi- 
lofopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.  This  way 
of  fpeaking.  Which  the  grammarians  call  an 
'Antonomaiia,  and  which  is  flill  extremely 
commoh,  though  now  not  at  all  neceffary, 
'demonllrates  how  much  mankind  are  naturally 
difpofed  to  give  to  one  objedt  the  name  of 
any  other,  which  nearly  refembles  it,  and 
thus  to  denominate  a  multitude,  by  what 
originally  was  intended  to  exprefi  an  indi- 
viduah 

It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an 
individual  to  a  great  multitude  of  objefts, 
whofe  refemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea 
of  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which 
cxprelTes  it,  that  feems  originally  to  have 
given  occafion  to  the  formation  of  thofe 
clafles  and  affortments,  which,  in  the  fchools, 
are  Called  genera  and  fpecies,  and  of  which 
the  ingenious  and  eloquent  M.  Rouifeau  of 
Geneva*  finds  himfelf  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  origin.  What  conftitutes  a 
ipecies  is  merely  a  number  of  obje6ls,  bearing 
a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  to  one  ano- 


*  Origine  de  I'lo^galite.     Partie  IVenuerey  p.  $j6t  377.    Edi- 
tion d'Ainfterdam  des  Oeuvrea  diverfei  de  J.  J.  Roui&au. 
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thei^,  and  on  that  account  denominated « by 
It  iingle  appellation,  which  may  be  applied 
to  exprefs  any  one  of  them« 

When  the  greater  part  of  objects  had  dius 
been  Arranged  under  their  proper  claflea  and 
aflbrtments,  diftinguifiied  by  foch  general 
names,  it  was  impoffible  that  the  greater  part 
of  that  almoft  infinite  number  of  individuals^ 
comprehended  uiider  each*  particular  afibrti^ 
ment  or  ^edes,  could  hav^  any  peculiar  ct 
proper  names  of  their  owii^  diftin£t  from  the 
general  name  of  the  i^ecies*  When  there  was 
occafion,  therefore^  to  mention  any  particular 
object,  it  often  became  neceflary  to  difEinguifh 
it  from  the  oliier  objects  comprehended  imdei" 
the  lame  general  name^  !^ither^  iirft^  by  its 
peculiar  qualities ;  or,  fecondly,  by  the  pecu* 
Uar  relation  which  it  ftood  in  to  ibme  other 
things*  Hence  the  neceflkry  origin  of  twt* 
otheir^ikts  <^  words,  of  which  the  one  ihould 
exprefs  quality  j  th^  6thfer,  relatioii^ 

NoiMi  adje6iive  are  the  words  which  ex^ 
))refs  quality  confldered  ail  qualifying,  or,  a^ 
the  fchoolm^n  fay,  in  cohcrete  with,  fome 
particular  fub)e£l»  Thus  the  word  greeit 
expr^^A  a  certain  quality  conlidered  as  qua^ 
Ufying,  or  ad  in  concrete  with,  the  particular 
fubjeS;  to  wlw^h  it  may  b6  applied. .  Words 
of  this  kind,  it  is  eviddnt^  may  i^rve  to  dif^ 
tinguiih  particular  objects  from  others  com<^ 
^ehendedundertthe&me  general  appellatidni 
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The  words  green  trecj  for  example,  might 
ferve  to  diftinguiih  a  particular  tree  from 
others  that  were  withered  or  blafted« 

Prepofitions  are  the  words  which  expi'efi 
relation  confidered,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
Concrete  with  the  co-relative  obje6l.  Thus 
the  prepofitions  ^  to^Jor^  withj  hy^  ahwe^ 
beltyWj  i&c  denote  fome  relation  fubfifting 
between  the  obje&s  exprefled  by  the  words 
between  which  the  propofitions  are  placed; 
and  they  denote  that  this  relation  is  confi- 
dered  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  objed« 
Words  of  this  kind  ferve  to  diftinguiih  parti« 
cular  objedls  firom  others  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
when  thofe  particular  objects  cannot  be  fb 
properly  marked  out  by  any  peculiar  qualities 
of  their  own,  Wlien  we  fiiy,  Ae  green  tree 
f(f  Zfte  nteaiofw^  fdr  example,  we  diftinguiih  a 
particular  tree,  not  only  by  the  quality  which 
beloqgs  to  it^  but  by  the  relation  which  it 
ftands  in  to  another  obje^ 

Jl%  neither  quality  nor  relation  can  6xift 
in  abili*a£t,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
words  which  denote  them  coniidered  in  con« 
Crete,  the  way  in  which  we  always  fee  them 
fubfift,  would  be  of  much  earlier  ihvention 
than  thofe  which  exprefs  them  coniidered  in 
abftraft,  the  way  in  which  we  nev^r  fee  them 
fubfiil.  The  words  green  and  blue  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  fooner  invented  than  the 
\^otdMgreenneJ^9jaBibluen^i  the  words  a^ove 
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and  heUfw^  than  the  words  Juperiorihf  and 
inferiority.  To  invent  words  of  the  latter 
kind  requires  a  much  greater  effort  of  abftrac* 
tion  than  to  invent  thofe  of  the  former.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  fuch  ab(lra€t  terms 
would  be  of  much  later  inllitution.  Accord- 
ingly, their  etymologies  generally  (hew  that 
they  are  fo,  they  being  generally  derived  from 
others  that  are  concrete. 

But  though  the  invention  of  nouns  adjec- 
tive be  much  more  natural  than  that  of  the 
abftraA  nouns  fubftantive  derived  from  them, 
it  would  ilill,  however,  require  a  confiderable 
degree  of  abftra6tion  and  generalization* 
Thofe,  for  example,  who  iirft  invented  the 
words  greeUy  bluCj  redy  and  the  other  names 
of  colours,  muft  have  obferved  and  compared 
together  a  great  number  of  objects,  muft  have 
remarked  their  refemblances  and  diilimili- 
tudes  in  reipeft  of  the  quality  of  colour,  and 
muft  have  arranged  them,  in  their  own  minds, 
into  different  daffes  and  affortments,  accord- 
ing to  tfaofe  refemblances  and  diffimilitudes* 
An  adjective  is  by  nature  a  general,  and  in 
Ibme  meafure  an  abftradt  word,  and  neceffarily 
pre-fuppofes  the  idea  of  a  certain  fpecies  or 
affortment  of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  is 
equally  applicable.  The  word  green  could 
not,  as  we  were  fuppofiiig  might  be  the  cafe  of 
the  word  ctwej  have  been  ogiginally  the  name 
of  an  individual,  and  afterwards  have  become, 
by  what  grammarians  call  an  Antonomaiia, 

the 


fbe  name  of  a  ^ecies.  The  word  greeti  Aef; 
noting,  not  the  name  of  a  fubftance,  but  thd 
peculiar  qnajbity  of  a  fubilancQ,  mud  from  the 
very  firll  have  been  a  general  word,  and  con**^ 
fidered  as  equally  applicable  to  any  other  fub^ 
iiance  poflefled  of  the  fame  quality*  Thfe  maii 
who  firil  diftinguifhed  a  particular  obje6);  by 
the  epithet  of  green^  mud  have  obferved  other 
objects  that  were  not  green^  from  which  he 
meant  to  feparate  it  by  this  appellation^  The 
inflitutioH  of  this  name,  therefore,  fuppofest 
comparifom  It  likewif^  fuppofes  fome  degree 
of  abftra^lion*  The  perfon  who  firft  invented 
this  appellation  mufl  have  diftinguiihed  the 
quality  from  the  obje6b  to  which  it  belonged^ 
and  muft  have  conceived  the  obje6t  as  capa^ 
ble  of  fubfifting  without  the  quality.  The 
invention,  therefore,  even  of  the  fimpleft 
nouns  adje^ive,  mull  have  required  more 
Inetaphyfics  than  we  are  apt  to  be  aware  ofi 
The  different  mental  operation^,  of  arrange* 
metlt  or  claffing,  of  comparifon,  and  of  ab« 
ilra6tion,  muft  all  have  been  employed,  before 
even  the  names  of  the  different  colours,  the 
leaft  metaph3rfical  of  all  nouns  adjedtive^ 
could  be  inftituted«  From  all  which  I  infer^ 
that  when  languages  were  beginning  to  be 
formed,  nouns  adje^live  would  by  no  means( 
be  the  words  of  the  earlieft  invention^ 

There  is  another  expedient  for  denoting 
;the  different  qualities  of  different  fubftances^ 
.which  as  it  requires  no  abfti:a£lion,  nor  any 

conceived 


conceived  reparation  of  the  quality  from  the 
fubje6l:,  feems  more  natural  than  the  inven* 
tion  of  nouns  adje^ve,  and  whicfa^.upon  this 
account,  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  firft  forma* 
don  of  language,  to  be  thought  of  before  thenu 
This  expedient  is  to  make  fome  variation  upon 
the  noun  fubftantive  itfelf,  according  to  the 
different  qualities  which  it  is  endowed  with« 
Hius,  in  many  languages,  the  qualities  both  of 
fex  and  of  the  want  of  fex,  are  expreffed  by 
different  terminations  in  the  nouns  fubftantive^ 
which  denote  obje6ts  fo  qualified*  In  Latin,  for 
example,  luptis^  lupa  ;•  eqtms^  ^qua ;  Juvencus^ 
Jtwenca  ;  Julius^  Julia ;  Lucretius^  Lucretia^ 
&c.  denote  the  qualities  of  male  and  female 
in  the  animals  and  peribns  to  whom  fuch  ap* 
pellations  belong,  without  needing  the  addL« 
tion  of  any  adje^ive  for  this  purpofe.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  fonmtj  praium^ 
pkm/lrumj  denote  by  their  peculiar  termina* 
tion  the  total  abfence  of  fex  in  the  different 
fiibftances  which  they  ftand  for/  Both  fex^ 
and  the  want  of  all  fex,  being  naturally  con^ 
fidered  as  qualities  modifying  and  infeparable 
from  the  particular  fubflances  to  which  they 
belong,  it  was  natural  to  exprefs  them  rather 
by  a  modification  in  the  noun  fubftantive,  than 
by  any  general  and  abftra6t  word  expreffive 
of  this  particular  ipecies  of  quality.  The  es- 
preffion  bears,  it  is  evident,  in.  this  way,  a 
much  more  exa6t  analogy  to  the  idea  or  6b* 
je£t  which  it  denotes,  than  in  the  ojiier#  -The 

quality 
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quality  appears,  in  nature,  as  a  modification  of 
the  fubilance,  and  as  it  is  thus  exprefled  in 
language,  by  a  modification  of  the  noun 
fubftantive,  which  denotes  that  fubilance, 
the  quality  and  the  fubje6t  are,  in  this  cafe, 
blended  together,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  the 
expreffion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  appear 
to  he  in  the  obje6b  and  in  the  idea.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  mafculine,  feminine,  and 
neutral  genders,  in  all  the  ancient  languages* 
By  means  of  thefe,  the  mod  important  of  all 
diilin6lion8,  that  of  fubilances  into  animated 
and  inanimated,  and  that  of  animals  into  male 
and  female,  feem  to  have  been  fufficiendy 
marked  without  the  affiflance  of  adjectives, 
or  of  any  general  names  denoting  this  moft 
extenfive  fpecies  of  qualifications* 

There  are  no  more  than  thefe  three  gen- 
ders in  any  of  the  languages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  formation  of 
nouns  fubftantive  can,  by  itfelf,  and  without 
tlibe  accompaniment  of  adjectives,  exprefs  no 
other  qualities  but  thefe  three  above  men- 
'  tioned,  the  qualities  of  male,  of  female,  of 
neither  male  nor  female.  I  ihould  not,  how- 
ever,  be  furprifed,  if,  in  other  languages  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  the  different  form* 
ations  of  nouns  fubftantive  fhould  be  capable 
of  exprefling  many  other  different  qualities. 
The  different  diminutives  of  tlie  Italian,  and 
of  fome  other  languages,  do,  in  reality,  fbme<n 
tMXves,  exprefs  a  great  variety  of  different 

modifi- 
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modifications  in  the  fubftances  denoted  by 
thofe  nouns  which  undergo  fuch  variations. 

It  was  impoffible,  however,  that  nouns  fub- 
ftantive  could,  without  ioiing  altogether  their 
original  form,  undergo  fo  great  a  number  of 
variations,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  exprefi 
that  almoft  infinite  variety  of  qualities,  by 
which  it  might,  upon  different  occafions,  be 
neceflary  to   fpecify   and  diftinguiih  them. 
Though  the  different  formation  of  nouns  fub- 
ftantive,  therefore,   might,  for    ibme  time, 
foreftall    the    necefiSty  of  inventing  nouns 
adjective,  it  was  impoflible  that  this  necefiity 
could  be  fbrefi;alled  altogether.    When  nouns 
adjective  came  to  be  invented,  it  was  natural 
that  they  fliould  be  formed  vdth  fome  fimi- 
larity  to  the  fubftantives,  to  which  they  were 
to  ferve  as  epithets  or  qualifications.     Men 
would  naturally  give  them  the  fame  termina- 
tions  with  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  were 
firft  applied,  and  from  that  love  of  fimilarity 
of  found,  from  that  delight  in  the  returns  of 
the  fame  fyllables,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
analogy  in  all  languages,  they  would  be  apt 
to  vary  the  termination  of  the  fame  adjefilive; 
according  as  they  had  occafion  to  apply  it  to 
a  mafculine,  to  a  feminine,  or  to  a  neutral 
fobflantive."     They  would  fay,  magnus  lupus^ 
magna    lupa^   magnum  pratum,  when  they 
meant  to  exprefs  a  great  ke  xvotf^  a  gtestjhe 

Tcolfy  a  great  meadw* 
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This  variatioiiy  in  the  termination  of  the 
noun  adje^tive^  according  to  the  gender  of 
the  fubilantive,  which  takes  place  in  all  the 
ancient  languages,  feems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced chiefly  for  the  lake  of  a  certain  fimi- 
larity  of  found,  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  rhyme, 
which  is  naturally  fo  very  agreeable  to  th^ 
human  ear.    Gender,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
cannot  properly  belong  to  a  noun  adjective, 
the  fignification  of  which  is  always  precifely 
the  fame,  to  whatever  ipecies  of  fubflantives 
it  is  applied.     Wh^n  we  lay,  a  great  n^an^  4 
great  woman^  the  word  great  has  precifely  the 
iame  meaning  in  both  cafes,  and  the  difr 
ference  of  the  fex  in  the  fubje3;s  to  which  it 
jnay  be  applied,  makes  no  fort  of  difference  in 
its  fignification.     Magnus^  magna^  magnum, 
|n  the  iame  manner,  are  words  which  expref^ 
precifely  the  fame  quality,  and  the  change  of 
the  termination  is  accompanied  with  no  fort 
^f  variation  in  the  meaning.    Sex  and  gender 
are  qualities  which  belong  to  fubfi^nces,  but 
pannot  belong  'to  the  qualities  of  fubilancesii 
In  ^general,  no  quality,  when  confidered  iq 
concrete,  or  as  qualifying   fome  particular 
fubje6t,  can  itfelf  be  conceived  as  the  fubjed); 
of  any  other  quality ;  though  when  confidered 
in  abftra£fc  it  may.     No  a4)e£tive  therefore 
can  qualify  any  other  adjective.     A  greaf 
good  man^  means  a  man  who  is  both  great  and 
good.     Both  the  adjectives  qualify  the  ful^ 
. .   ^  z  ilantive  j 


ibintiye;  they  4o  not  qualify  cue  another 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  lay,  the  grfi^ 
f^oodne/b  of  the  man,  the  word  goodntfs  de?* 
noting^  a  quality  confidered  in  $^bftra£l,  which 
may  itfelf  be  the  fubje£);  of  other  qualities,  \^ 
upon  that  account  capable  of  being  qualified 
by  the  word  great 

If  the  original  invention  of  nouns  a^jedUvf 

would  be  attended  with  fo  joiucb  difficulty^ 

that  of  prepofitions  would  be  accompanie4 

with  yet  more.    Every  preppfition,  as  J  hav^ 

already  obierved,  denotes  fome  relation  con« 

^dered  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  ol^eS:^ 

The  prepofition  abcfve^  for  exaimple,  d^ifo^ 

the  relation  pf  fuperiority,  not  in  abftraft^  a/| 

it  is  exprefled  by  the  word  JUperiority^  but 

in  con<^r^te  with  fome  co-relative  QbjeA.    Ii| 

this  phrafe,  for  example,  (he  tree  ifpow  thq 

fovcj  the  word  above  exprefles  a  certain  rek^ 

tion  between  the  treesxiA  theafae^  and  i^ 

exprefles  this  relation  in  concrete  w)th  ^  thp 

correlative  objed,  tiie  caWf.  A  prepofitioq 

always  requires,  in  order  to  complete  thci 

jenfe,  fome  other  word  to  come  after  it  j  aa( 

may  be  obferved  in  this  particular  inftancer 

Now,  I  lay,  the  original  inveQtion  of  fuch^ 

yrords  would  require  a  yet  greater  effort  of 

libftra^ion  and  generalization!  than  that  oi 

nouns  aidjefitive*    Firft  of  all,  the  relation  is« 

\a  itfelf^  a  more  metaphyfical  objeft  than  % 

^oalfl^*    Nobody  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  explaiii 
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what  is  meant  by  a  quality ;  but  few  people 
will  find  themfelves  able  to  exprefi,  very 
diftinfiUy,  what  is  underllood  by  a  relation. 
Qualities  are  almoft  always  the  obje6ts  of  our 
external  fenfes ;  relations  never  are.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  one  fet  of  obje^ts^ 
fhould  be  fo  much  more  comprehenfible  than 
the  other.  Secondly,  though  prepofitions 
always  exprefs  the  relation  which  they  (land 
for,  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  object, 
they  could  not  have  originally  been  formed 
without  a  confiderable  effort  of  abflrad;ioiu 
A  prepofition  denotes  a  relation,  and  nothing 
but  a  relation.  But  before  men  could  inftitute 
a  word,  which  fignified  a  relation,  and  nothing 
but  a  relation,  they  mud  have  been  able,  in 
fome*  meafure,  to  confider  this  relation  ab- 
ftra^edly  from  the  related  objects ;  fince  the 
idea  of  thofe  objects  does  not,  in  any  refped, 
enter  into  the  fignification  of  the  prepofition^ 
The  invention  of  fiich  a  word,  therefore,  mud 
have  required  a  confiderable  degree  of  abftrac- 
tion.  Thirdly,  a  prepofition  is  from  its  nature 
a  general  word,  which,  from  its  very  firfl;  in- 
ftitution,  mufl;  have  been  confidered  as  equally 
applicable  to  denote  any  other  fimilar  relation* 
The  man  who  firfl;  invented  the  word  abwe^ 
muft  not  only  have  difi^inguifiied,  in  fome: 
meafure,  the  relation  ofjiiperiority  from  the 
ebje^s  which  were  fo  related,  but  he  muft. 
alfo  have  diflinguiflied  this  relation  from  other> 

relations. 
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relations,  fuch  as,  from  the  relation  of  inferi^ 
ority  denoted  by  the  word  behw^  from  the 
relation  of juxta-pqfition^  expreffed  by  the  word 
befide,  and  the  like.  He  mull  have  conceived 
this  word,  therefore,  as  expreffive  of  a  parti- 
cular fort  or  fpecies  of  relation  di(lin6t  from 
^very  other^  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a  conliderable  effort  of  comparifon  and  gene^ 
ralization. 

Whatever  were  the  diflBculties,  therefore^ 
which  embarraiTed  the  lirft  invention  of  nouns 
adje6live,  the  fame,  and  many  more,  muft  have 
embarraiTed  that  of  prepofitions.  If  mankind^ 
therefore,  in  the  firft  formation  of  languages^ 
feem  to  have,  for  fome  time,  evaded  tlie  neceft 
fity  of  nouns  adje6live,  by  varying  the  termi- 
nation of  the  names  of  fubflances,  according 
as  thefe  varied  in  fome  of  their  moll  important 
qualities,  they  would  much  more  find  them* 
felves  under  the  neceffity  of  evading,  by  fome 
fimilar  contrivance,  the  yet  more  difficult  in* 
vention  of  prepofitions.  The  different  cafes 
in  the  ancient  languages  is  a  contrivance  of 
precifely  the  fame  kind.  The  genitive  and 
dative  cafes,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  evidently 
fupply  the  place  of  the  prepofitions ;  and  by  a 
Variation  in  the  noun  fubllantive,  which  Hands 
for  the  co-relative  term,  exprefs  the  relation 
which  fubfifts  between  what  is  denoted  by 
that  noun  fubllantive,  and  what  is  expreffed 
by  fome  other  word  in  the  fentence.    In  thefe 
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expreflions,  for  example,  frti&M  arboris^  tite 
frmt  of  the  tree  i  facer  HercuU^  f acred  to 
Hercules;  the  variations  made  in  the  co« 
relative  words,  arbor  and  HerciUes^  exprefs 
the  fame  relations  which  are  exprefled  in 
Engliih  by  the  prepofitions  of  and  to. 

To  exprefs  a  relation  in  this  manner,  did 
not  require  any  effort  of  abftra£tion.  It  was 
not  here  expreffed  by  a  peculiar  word  denot- 
ing relation  and  nothing  but  relation,  but  by 
a  variation  upon  the  co-relative  term.  It  was 
exprefled  here,  as  it  appears  in  nature,  not  as 
fomethiug  feparated  and  detached,  but  as 
thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  with  the  co- 
relative  objeft. 

To  exprefs  relation  in  this  manner,  did  not 
require  any  effort  of  generalization.  The 
words  arhoris  and  Herctdi^  while  they  involve 
in  their  iignification  the  fame  relation  ex- 
preffed by  the  Englifh  prepofitions  of  and  to, 
are  not,  like  thofe  prepofitions,  general  words, 
which  can  be  applied  to  exprels  the  fame  rela- 
tion between  whatever  other  objects  it  might 
be  obferved  to  fubfifl:* 

To  exprefs  relation  in  this  manner  did  not 
require  any  effort  of  comparifon.  The  words 
arboris  and  Herculi  are  not  general  words 
intended  to  denote  a  particular  Q)edes  of  rela« 
tions  which  the  jnventors  of  thofe  expreflions 
meant,  in  confequence  of  fome  fort  of  compa« 
rifon,  to  feparate  and  diflinguifh  from  every 

other 
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bther  fort  of  relation.  The  example,  iiicleed, 
t)f  this  contrivance  would  ^oon  probably  be 
followed,  and  whoever  had  occafion  to  exprefi 
a  fimilar  relation  between  any  other  objects 
would  be  very  apt  to  do  it  by  making  a  fimilar 
variation  on  the  name  of  the  co-relative  obje6li 
This,  I  fay,  would  probably,  or  rather  certainly 
happen;  but  it  would  happen  without  any 
intention  or  forefight  in  thofe  who  firft  fet  the 
example,  and  who  never  meant  to  eflablifli 
any  general  rule.  The  general  rule  would 
edablifh  itfelf  infenfibly,  and  by  flow  degrees, 
in  confequence  of  that  love  of  analogy  and 
fimilarity  of  found,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

To  exprefs  relation,  therefore,  by  a  variation 
in  the  name  of  the  co-relative  obje6l,  requiring 
neither  abflra6tion,  nor  generalization,  nor 
comparifon  of  any  kind,  would,  at  firft,  be 
much  more  natural  and  ealy,  than  to  exprefs 
it  by  thofe  general  words  called  prepofitions, 
of  which  the  firft  invention  muft  have  demand*, 
ed  fome  degree  of  all  thofe  operations. 

The  number  of  cafes  is  different  in  different 
languages.  There  are  five  in  the  Greek,  fix 
in  the  Latin,  and  there  are  faid  to  be  ten 
in  the  Armenian  language.  It  muft  have 
naturally  happened  that  there  fiiould  be  a 
greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of  cafes,  accord- 
ing as  in  the  terminations  of  nouns  fubftantive 
the  firft  formers  of  any  language  happened  to 
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have  eftablifhed  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  number 
of  variations,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  different 
relations  they  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of, 
before  the  invention  of  thofe  more  general 
and  abilra6t  prepofitions  which  could  fupply 
their  place. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  obferve  that 
thofe  prepofitions,  which  in  modern  languages 
hold  the  place  of  the  ancient  cafes,  are,  of  all 
others,  the  moil  general,  and  abilra£t,  and 
metaphyfical ;  and  of  confequence,  would  pro- 
bably  be  the  lail  invented.     Alk  any  man  of 
common  acutenefs.  What  relation  is  expreffed 
by  the  prepofition  ctbove  ?  He  will  readily  an- 
fwei',  that  oi  Jiiperiority.     By  the  prepofition 
below?  He  will  as  quickly  reply,  that  oi infe- 
riority.  But  alk  him,  what  relation  is  expreffed 
by  the  prepofition  q/J  and,  if  he  has  not  before- 
hand employed  his  thoughts  a  good  deal  upon 
thefe  fubjedls,  you  may  fafely  allow  him  a  week 
to  confider  of  his  anfwer.     The  prepofitions 
above  and  below  do  not  denote  any  of  the  rela- 
tions expreffed  by  the  cafes  in  the  ancient 
languages.   But  the  prepofition  of  denot  es  the 
fame  relation,  which  is  in  them  expreffed  by  the 
genitive  cafe;  and  which,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
is  of  a  very  metap^yfical  nature.     The  prepo- 
fition of  denotes  relation  in  general, .  confi- 
der ed  in  concrete  with  the  co-relative  obje6l. 
It  marks  that  the  noun  fubflantive  which  goes 
before  it,  is  fomehow  or  other  related  to  that 
which  comes  after  it,  but  without  in  any  re- 
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Ipe6l  afcertaining,  as  is  done  by  the  prepolition 
abavej  what  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 
relation.  We  often  apply  it,  therefore,  to 
exprefs  the  moll  oppofite  relations  j  becaufe, 
the  raoft  oppofite  relations  agree  fo  far  that 
each  of  them  comprehends  in  it  the  general 
idea  or  nature  of  a  relation.  We  fay,  the 
father  of  the  Jbrij  and  the  Jon  of  the  father  ; 
the  Jir 'trees  of  the  foreji^  and  the  for  eft  of  the 
fir-trees.  The  relation  in  which  the  father 
ftands  to  the  fon,  is,  it  is  evident,  a  quite 
oppofite  relation  to  that  in  which  the  fon 
(lands  to  the  father ;  that  in  which  the  parts 
ftand  to  the  whole,  is  quite  oppofite  to  that 
in  which  the  whole  ftands  to  the  parts.  The 
word  ofy  however,  ferves  very  well  to  denote 
all  thofe  relations,  becaufe  in  itfelf  it  denotes 
no  particular  relation,  but  only  relation  in 
general ;  and  fo  far  as  any  particular  relation 
is  coUefited  from  fuch  expreflions,  it  is  inferred 
by  the  mind,  not  from  the  prepofition  itfelf, 
but  from  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
fubftantives,  between  which  the  prepofition 
is  placed. 

What  I  have  faid  concerning  the  prepo- 
fition  of  may  in  fome  meafure  be  applied 
to  the  prepofitions  tOyfor^  rvith^  hy^  and  to 
whatever  other  prepofitions  are  made  ufe 
of  in  modem  languages,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  ancient  cafes.  They  all  of  them 
exprefs  very  abftra6b  and  metaphyfical  rela- 
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tionS)  which  any  man^  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  try  it,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
expreis  by  nouns  fubflantive,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  may  exprefs  the  relation  de- 
noted by  the  prepofition  above^  by  the  noun 
fubftantive  Juperiority.  They  all  of  them^ 
however,  exprefs  fome  fpecifip  relation,  and 
are,  confequentiy,  none  of  them  fb  abflra£fc 
as  the  prepofition  qf^  which  may  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  mofl:  metaphyfical  of  all  prepo* 
fitions.  The  prepofitions,  therefore,  which 
are  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  the 
ancient  cafes,  being  more  abfi:ra6b  than  the 
other  prepofitions,  would  naturally  be  of 
more  difficult  invention.  The  relations  at 
the  fame  time  which  thofe  prepofitions  ex« 
prefs,  are,  of  all  others,  thofe  which  we  have 
mofi^  frequent  occafion  to  mention.  The 
prepofitions  above^  beloWy  near^  uithin^  with-* 
put,  again/ij  &c.  are  much  more  rarely  made 
ufe  of,  in  modem  languages,  than  the  pre- 
pofitions qfy  tOy  for  9  with  J  Jront,  hy.  A  prepo- 
fition of  the  former  kind  will  not  occur  twice 
in  a  page ;  we  can  fcarce  compofe  a  fingle 
fentence  without  the  affifiance  of  one  or  two 
of  the  latter.  If  thefe  latter  prepofitions, 
therefore,  which  fupply  the  place  of  the  cafes, 
would  be  of  fuch  difficult  invention  on  acr 
count  of  their  abfi:ra6tednefs,  fome  expedient, 
to  fupply  their  place,  mufl:  have  been  of 
ipdifpenfable^  neceffity,  on  account  of  the 
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frequent  occafion  which  men  have  to  take 
notice  of  the  reUtions  which  they  denote. 
But  there  is  no  expedient  fo  obvious,  as  that 
of  varying  the  termination  of  one  of  tlie  prin« 
cipal  words. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unneceflary  to  obferve, 
that  there  are  fome  of  the  cafes  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  which,  for  particular  reafons, 
cannot  be  reprefented  by  any  prepofitions* 
Thefe  are  the  nominative,  accuiative,  and 
vocative  cafes.  In  thofe  modern  languages, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  fuch  variety  in 
the  terminations  of  their  nouns  fubflantive, 
the  correQ)ondent  relations  are  exprefled  by 
the  place  of  the  words,  and  by  the  order  and 
conflruddon  of  the  fentence. 

As  men  have  frequently  occafion  to  make 
mention  of  multitudes  as  well  as  of  fingle 
obje3;8,  it  became  neceflary  that  they  fliould 
have  fome  method  of  exprefling  number. 
Number  may  be  exprefled  either  by  a  par* 
ticularword,  expreffing  number  in  general, 
fuch  as  the  words  many^  more^  he.  or  by  fome 
variation  upon  the  words  which  exprefs  the 
things  numbered.  It  is  this  lail  expedient 
which  mankind  would  probably  have  recourfe 
to,  in  the  infancy  of  language.  Number, 
confidered  in  general,  without  relation  to  any 
particular  fet  of  obje6ts  numbered,  is  one  of 
the  mod  abftra6t  and  metaphyfical  ideas, 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  forming ; 

c  4  and. 
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und,  confequently,  is  not  an  idea,  which 
would  readily  occur  to  rude  mortals,  who 
were  juft  beginning  to  form  a  language. 
,  They  would  naturally,  therefore,  diftinguifh 
when  they  talked  of  a  fingle,  and  when  they 
talked  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  not  by  any 
metaphyfical  adjedlives,  fuch  as  the  Englilh 
a,  an,  many^  but  by  a  variation  upon  the 
termination  of  the  word  which  lignified  the 
objects  numbered.  Hence  the  origin  4jf  the 
Angular  and  plural  numbers,  in  all  the  ancient 
languages ;  and  the  fame  diilin6tion  has  like- 
wife  been  retained  in  all  the  modern  languages, 
at  lead,  in  the  greater  part  of  words. 

All  primitive  and  uncompounded  lan^ 
guages  feem  to  have  a  dual,  as  weU  as  a 
plural  number.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Greek,  and  I  am  told  of  the  Hebrew,  of  the 
Gothic,  and  of  many  other  languages.  In 
the  rude  beginnings  of  fociety,  owe,  ftiro,  and 
more^  might  poffibly  be  all  the  numeral  dit 
tin6lions  which  mankind  would  have  any 
occafion  to  take  notice  of.  Thefe  they  would 
find  it  more  natural  to  exprefs,  by  a  variation 
upon  every  particular  noun  fubftantive,  than 
by  fuch  general  and  abilra6t  words  as  one^ 
two  J  three^  Jbur^  &c.  Thefe  words,  though 
cuflom  has  rendered  tliem  familiar  to  us, 
exprefs,  perhaps,  the  moil  fubtile  and  refined 
abfl:ra6lions,  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
of  forming.      Let  any  one  confidcr  within " 

himfelf^ 
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hlmfelf,  for  example,  what  he  means  by  the 
word  three^  which  fignifies  neither  three  {hil- 
lings, nor  three  pence,  nor  three  men,  nor 
three  horfes,  but  three  in  general ;  and  he 
will  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf  that  a  word,  which 
denotes  fo  very  metaphyseal  an  abftra6tion, 
could  not  be  either  a  very  obvious  or  a  very 
early  invention.  I  have  read  of  fome  favage 
nations,  whofe  language  was  capable  of  ex- 
preffing  no  more  than  the  three  firft  numeral 
diftindtions.  But  whether  it  exprefled  thofe 
diftin^tions  by  three  general  words,  or  by 
variations  upon  the  nouns  fubftantive,  de- 
noting the  things  numbered,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  any  thing  which  could 
determine. 

As  all  the  fame  relations  which  fubfift 
between  fingle,  may  likewife  fubfift  between 
numerous  objects,  it  is  evident  there  would 
be  occafion  for  the  fame  number  of  cafes  in 
the  dual  and  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  fingular 
number.  Hence  the  intricacy  and  complex- 
nefs  of  the  declenfions  in  all  the  ancient 
languages.  In  the  Greek  there  are  five  cafes 
in  each  of  the  three  numbers,  confequently 
fifteen  in  all. 

As  nouns  adjeftive,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, varied  their  terminations  according 
to  the  gender  of  the  fubfiantive  to  which 
they  were  applied,  fb  did  they  likewife, 
^cording   to  the   cafe   and   the    number. 

Every 
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Every  noun  adje6tive  in  the  Greek  language, 
therefore,  having  three  genders,  and  three 
numbers,  and  five  cafes  in  each  number, 
may  be  eonfidered  as  having  five  and  forty 
different  variations.  The  firft  formers  of 
language  feem  to  have  varied  the  termination 
of  the  adjective,  according  to  the  cafe  and 
the  number  of  the  fubfiantive,  for  the  fame 
reafon  which  made  them  vary  it  according  to 
the  gender;  the  love  of  analogy,  and  of  a 
certain  regularity  of  found.  In  the  figni- 
fication  of  adje&ives  there  is  neither  cafe  nor 
number,  and  the  meaning  of  fuch  words  ir- 
always  precifely  the  fame,  notwithftanding 
all  the  variety  of  termination  under  which 
they  appear.  Magnus  vir,  magni  viri^  mag^ 
novum  virorum  ;  a  great  man^  of  a  great  man^ 
of  great  men ;  in  all  thefe  -  expreflions  the 
words,  magrvus^  magrd^  magnorum^  as  well  as 
the  word  greats  have  precifely  one  and  the 
fame  fignification,  though  the  fubilantives  to 
which  they  are  applied  have  not.  The  dif* 
ference  of  termination  in  the  noun  adje^live 
is  accompanied  with  no  fort  of  difference  in 
the  meaning.  An  adjedtive  denotes  the 
qualification  of  a  noun  fubfi;antive.  But  the 
different  relations  in  which  that  noun  fub- 
ftantive  may  occafionally  fland,  can  make  no 
fort  of  difference  upon  its  qualification. 

If  the  declenfions  of  the  ancient  languages 
l&re  fo  very  complex,  their  conjugations  are 

infinitely 
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infinitely  more  fo.  And  the  complexnefe  of 
the  one  is  founded  upon  the  fame  principle 
with  that  of  the  other,  the  diflSculty  of  form- 
ing, in  the  beginnings  of  language,  abilra£l 
and  general  terms. 

Verbs  muft  neceffarily  have  been  coeval 
with  the  very  iirfl  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  language.  No  affirmation  can 
be  exprefled  without  the  affiilance  of  fome 
verb.  We  never  fpeak  but  in  order  to  ex* 
prefs  our  opinion  that  fomething  either  is  or 
is  not.  But  the  word  denoting  this  event, 
or  this  matter  pf  fa6t,  which  is  the  fubje6t  of 
our  affirmation,  mufl  always  be  a  verb. 

Imperfonal  verbs,  which  exprefs  in  one 
word  a  complete  event,  which  preferve  in 
the  expreffion   that   perfeft   fimplicity  and 
unity,  which  there  always  is  in  the  obje6fc 
and  in  the  idea,  and  which  fuppofe  no  ab«- 
(lra£tion,    or  metaphyfical  divifion    of  the 
^vent  into  its  feveral  conllituent  members 
of  fubjeSfc  and  attribute,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  the  fpecies  of  verbs  firft  invented. 
The  verbs  jp/wiV,  it  rains  ;  ningity  itjhows; 
fonaty  it  thunders ;  lucety  it  is  day  \  turbatury 
there  is  a  ccmfufiony  &c..  each  of  them  exprefs 
a  complete  affirmation,  the  whole  of  an  event, 
witihi  that  perfe6t  fimplicity  and  unity  with 
which  the  mind  conceives  it  in  nature.    On 
tiiie  contrary,  the  phrafes,  Alexasider  ambulaty 
Alexander  walks  ;   Fetrus  Jedet,  Peter  Jits^ 

•  divide 
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divide  the  event,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts, 
the  perfon  or  fubje6l,  and  the  attribute,  or 
matter  of  faft,  affirmed  of  that  fubje6l.  But 
in  nature,  the  idea  or  conception  of  Alex- 
ander walking,  is  as  perfe6lly  and  completely 
one  fimple  conception,  as  that  of  Alexander 
not  walking.  The  divifion  of  this  event, 
therefore,  into  two  parts,  is  altogether  arti- 
ficial, and  is  the  effect  of  the  imperfe6lion  of 
language,  which,  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  fupplies,  by  a  number  of 
words,  the  want  of  one,  which  could  exprefs 
at  once  the  whole  matter  of  fa6l  that  was 
meant  to  be  affirmed.  Every  body  mull 
obferve  how  much  more  fimplicity  there  is  in 
the  natural  expreffion,  pluit,  than  in  the  more 
artificial  expreffions,  imber  decidit^  the  rain 
falls ;  or  tempejlas  eft  pluvia^  the  "weather  is 
rainy.  In  thefe  two  laft  expreffions,  the 
fitnple  event,  or  matter  of  fa6l,  is  artificially 
fplit  and  divided  in  the  one,  into  two;  in 
the  other,  into  three  parts.  In  each  of  then\ 
it  is  expreiTed  by  a  fort  of  grammatical  cir- 
cumlocution, of  wliich  the  fignificancy  is 
founded  upon  a  certain  metaphyfical  analyfis 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  idea  expreffed 
by  the  word  pltiit.  The  firft  verbs,  therefore,' 
perhaps  even  the  firft  words,  made  ufe  of  in 
the  beginnings  of  language,  would  in  all 
probability  be  fuch  imperfonal  verbs.  It  is 
obferved    accordingly,   I  am   told,   by  the 

Hebrew 
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Hebrew  grammarians,  that  the  radical  words 
of  their  language,  from  which  all  the  others 
are  derived,  are  all  of  them  verbs,  and  imper- 
fonal  verbs. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how,  in  the  progrefe 
of  language,  thofe  imperfonal  verbs  fhould 
become  perfonaL  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  word  venit^  it  comes,  was 
originally  an  imperfonal  verb,  and  that  it 
denoted,  not  the  coming  of  fomething  in 
general,  as  at  prefent,  but  the  coming  of  a 
particular  objeft,  fuch  as  the  Lion.  The  firft 
favage  inventors  of  language,  we  fhall  fuppofe, 
when  they  obferved  the  approach  of  this  ter- 
rible animal,  were  accuftomed  to  cry  out  to 
one  another,  venitj  that  is,  tlie  lion  comes ;  and 
that  this  word  thus  exprefled  a  complete 
event,  without  the  affiilance  of  any  other. 
Afterwards,  when,  on  the  further  progrefs  of 
language,  they  had  begun  to  give  names  to 
particular  fubilances,  whenever  they  obferved 
the  approach  of  any  other  terrible  objefit,  they 
would  naturally  join  the  name  of  that  objeft 
to  the  word  venit,  and  cry  out,  venit  urjus, 
vemt  lupus.  By  degrees  the  word  venit  would 
thus  come  to  lignify  the  coming  of  any  terri- 
ble objeft,  and  not  merely  the  coming  of  the 
lion.  It  would  now,  therefore,  exprefs,  not 
the  coming  of  a  particular  obje6l,  but  the 
coming  of  an  objedt  of  a  particular  kind. 
Having  become  more  general  in  its  fignifica- 

tion. 
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tion,  it  could  no  longer  reprefent  any  particil* 
lar  diftin6t  event  by  itfelf,  and  without  the 
affiflance  of  a  noun  fubflantive,  which  might 
ferve  to  afcertain  and  determine  its  fignifica- 
tion.  It  would  now,  therefore,  have  become 
a  perfonal,  inftead  of  an  imperfbnal  verb.  We 
may  ealily  conceive  how,  in  the  further  pro* 
grefs  of  fociety,  it  might  ftill  grow  more 
general  in  its  fignification,  and  come  to  fig- 
nify,  as  at  prefent,  the  approach  of  any  thing 
whatever,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent* 
It  is  probably  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  this^ 
that  almofl  all  verbs  have  become  perfonal^ 
and  that  mankind  have  learned  by  degrees  to 
^lit  and  divide  almoft  every  event  into  a 
great  number  of  metaphylical  parts,  exprefled 
by  the  different  parts  of  fpeech,  varioufly 
combined  in  the  different  members  of  every 
phrafe  and  fentence  *.  The  fame  fort  of 
progrefs  feems  to  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  fpeaking  as  in  the  art  of  writing.  When 
'  mankind  firA  began  to  attempt  to   exprefs 

*  As  the  far  greater  part  of  Terbt  exprefsy  at  prefenty  not 
an  event)  but  the  attribute  of  an  events  and»  conlequently}  require 
a  fubje^y  or  nominative  cafe,  to  complete  their  (ignification,  fome 
grammarians,  not  having  attended  to  this  progrefs  of  nature,  and 
being  defirous  to  make  their  common  rules  quite  univerfaU  and 
without  any  exception,  have  infifted  that  all  verbs  required  a  nomi- 
native, either  exprefled  or  underftood;  and  have,  accordingly,  put 
themfelves  to  the  torture  to  find  fome  awkward  nominatives  to  thoCd 
few  verbs  which  fliU  exprefling  a  complete  event,  plainly  admit  of 
none.  Pluitt  for  example,  according  to  SanSiuSi  means  p/wvia 
fluih  in  £ngli(h|  tU  rain  raim*    See  San^  Minerva,  1. 3.  c  i. 

their 
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H^eiT  ideas  by  writing,  every-  character  repre-^ 
fented  a  whole  word.    But  the  number  of 
words  being  almoil  infinite,  the  Memory  found 
itfelf  quite  loaded  and  oppreffed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  characters  which  it  was  obliged  to 
retain.    Neceffity  taught  them,  therefore,  to 
divide  words  into  their  elements,  and  to  invent 
characters  which  fhould  reprefent,  not  the 
words  themfelves,  but  the  elements  of  which 
they  were  compofed.     In  confequence  of  this 
invention,  every  particular  word  came  to  be 
reprefented,  not  by  one  charafter,  but  by  a 
multitude  of  chara^ers ;  and  the  expreilion  of 
it  in  writing  became  much  more  intricate  and 
complex  than  before.     But  though  particular 
words  were    thus  reprefented  by  a  greater 
number  of  characters,  the  whole  language  was 
exprefled  by  a  much  fmaller,  and  about  four 
and  twenty  letters  were  found  capable  of  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  that  immenfe  multitude  of 
characters,  which  were  requifite  before.     In 
the  lame  manner,  in  the  beginnings  of  lan- 
guage, men  feem  to  have  attempted  to  exprefs 
every  particular  event,  which  they  had  occa- 
fion  to  take  notice  of,  by  a  particular  word, 
which  exprefled  at  once  the  whole  of  that 
event.    But  as  the  number  of  wofds  mull,  in 
this  cafe,  have  become  really  infinite,  in  con- 
fequence of  the  really  infinite  variety  of  events, 
men  found  themfelves  partly  compelled  by 
neceffity,  and  partly  conducted  by  nature,  to 

2  divide 
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divide  every  event  into  what  may  be  called  itS 
metaphyfical  elements,  and  to  inilitute  words^ 
which  Ihould  denote  not  fo  much  the  events, 
as  the  elements  of  which  they  were  compofed. 
The  expreffion  of  every  particular  event,  be- 
came in  this  manner  more  intricate  and  com- 
plex,  but  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  language 
became  more  coherent,  more  conne6led,  more 
eafily  retained  and  comprehended. 

When  verbs,  from  being  originally  imper- 
fonal,  had  thus,  by  the  divifion  of  the  event 
into  its  metaphyfical  elements,  become  per- 
fonal,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would 
firft  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  third  perfon  An- 
gular. No  verb  is  ever  ufed  imperfonally 
in  our  language,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  other  modern  tongue.  But  in  the 
ancient  languages,  whenever  any  verb  is  ufed 
imperfonally,  it  is  always  in  the  third  perfon 
fingular.  Tlie  termination  of  thofe  verbs, 
which  are  ftill  always  imperfonal,  is  conftantly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  third  perfon  Angu- 
lar of  perfonal  verbs.  The  confideration  of 
thefe  circumftances,  joined  to  the  naturalnefs 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  mny  ferve  to  convince  U3 
that  verbs  firft  became  perfonal  in  what  is 
now  called  the  third  perfon  Angular. 

But  as  the  event,  or  matter  of  faft,  which 
is  exprefled  by  a  verb,  may  be  affirmed  either 
of  the  perfon  who  ipeaks,  or  of  the  perfon  who 
is  Ipoken  to,  as  well  as  of  fome  third  perfon  or 

objeft. 
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0l)je3;;  it  became  necelTary  to  fall  upon  fbine 
Inethod  of  expreiling  thefe  two  peculiar  rela^ 
tions  of  the  event    In  the  Englifh  language 
this  is  commonly  done,  by  prefixing^  what  ar^ 
called  the  perfonal  pi'onouns,  to  the  general 
word  which  exprefles  the  event  affirmed;    / 
camey  you  cwme^  he  or  it  tame ;  in  thefe  phrafes 
the  event  of  having  come  is,  in  the  firft,  af- 
firmed of  the  ipeaker ;  in  the  fecond,  of  the 
perfbn  Ipoken  to ;  in  ihe  third,  of  Ibme  other 
peribn,  or  obje6t.    The  firJI  formers  of  lan« 
guage,  it  may  be  imagined,  mi^ht  have  done 
the  fame  thing,  and  prefixing  in  the  Ikme 
manner  the  two  firft  perfonal  pronouns,  to 
thb  lame  termination  of  the  verb,  which  ex- 
prefled  the  third  perfbn  fiiigular,  might  have 
fiud  ego  venitj  tu  venitj  as  well  as  ille  or  illud 
veniL    And  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  would 
have  done  fo,  if  at  the  time  when  they  had  firft 
occafion  td  exprefs  thefe  relations  of  the  verb 
there  had  been  any  fuch  words  as  either  ego 
or  tu  in  their  language.    But  in  this  early 
period  of  the  language,  which  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  defcribe,  it  is  extremely  im^ 
ptobable  that  any  fuch«words  would  be  known^ 
Though  cuftom  has  now  rendered  them  fami- 
liar to  us,  they^  both  of  them,  exprefs  ideas 
extremely  metaphyfical  and  abflraS;^    The 
word  /,  for  example,  i^  a  word  pf  a  very 
particular    ^cies.      Whatever  fpeaks  may 
denote  itfelf  by  this  perfonal  pronoun.    The 
VOL.  T.  x^  word 
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rword  J,  therefore,  is  a  geneval  word,  capable 
of  being  predicated,  as  the  logicians  fay,  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  objects.  It  differs,  howevev, 
from  all  other  g^eral  words  in  this  reQ>e£i; ; 
that  the  objects  of  which  it  may  be  predicated^ 
do  not  form  any  particular  fpecies  of  obje^s 
diftinguifbed  from  all  others.    The  word  J, 
does  not,  hke  the  word  man^  denote  a  parti- 
cular clafs of  objefia, feparated  from  all. others 
by  peculiar  qualities  of  their  own*      It  is  £vr 
£rotn  being  the  name  of  a  fpecies,  but^  on  the 
contrary,  ,whenever  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  always 
denotes  a  precifb  individual,  the  particular 
perfi>n  who  then  (peaks.  It  may  be  £iid  to  be, 
at  oncQ>*  both  what  the  logiciana  call»  a  fia- 
gular,  and  what  they  call,  a  common  teon ; 
and  to  join  in  its  fignification  the  feemingly 
oppofite  qualities  of  the  moft  precife  iodivi* 
duality,  and  the  moft  extenfive  generaUz^ioii. 
This  words  therefore,  exi»*efling  &  very  j$b^ 
ftra^  and  metaphyfical  an  idea>  would  »ot 
eaiUy  or  readily  occur  to  the  firft  formen^  of 
language.     What  are  called  the  perfonal  proi- 
nouns,  it  may  be  obferved,  are  s^ong  the  laft   . 
wordfi  of  whdch  child»n  leara  to  makft  ufe. 
A  child,  ipeaking  q£  itfelf,.  fayjs,.  Billjf  imUis, 
Billt^^t^  infteada  of  /  tfioik^  I  Jit-  Ab  in  the 
beginninga  of  Iwgnage^.  tinereCore,  mankiiKi 
'    iisem  to  have  evaded  the  ixtventioa  of  at 
leaft  the  more  abfixa£t  pre^ofitions,.  and  ia 
have  expreffed  the  iaqae.  rebtioos  .wJixch  tbofe 

now 
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fkm  ftand  for,  by  varying  the  termmation  of 
the  co-relative  terin,  fd  they  likewife  would 
naturally  attempt  to  evade  the  neceffity  of 
inventing  thofe  more  abftraft  pronouns  by 
varying  the  termination  of  the  verb,  accord- 
ing as  the  event  which  it  exprefled  was  in* 
tended  to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  perfon.     This  feems,  accordingly,  to  be 
the  univerial  practice  of  all  the  ancient  lan- 
guages.   In  Latin,  vem^  veni/iij  venity  fu£S« 
ciently  denote,  without  any  other  addition^ 
^the  dibSerent  events  exprefled  by  the  Englifli 
phrafes,  I  came ^  you  came^  he  or  it  came.    The 
verb  would,  for  the  fame  reafon,  vary  its  ter- 
mination, according  as  the  event  was  intended 
to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third 
peribns  plural ;  and  what  is  exprefled  by  the 
Engliih  phrafes,  %iv  came^  ye  came^  they  cmne^ 
would  be  denoted  by  the  Latin  words,  venmus^ 
'^erii/USy  venerunt   Thofe  primitive  languages, 
too,  which,  upon  account  of  the  difiiculty  oi 
inventing  numeral  names,  had  introduced  a 
dual,  as  well  as  a  plural  number,  into  the  de^^ 
elenfion  of  their  nouns  fubftatitive,  would 
probaUy,  from  analogy,  do  the  fame  thing  in 
the  conjugations  of  their  verbs.    And  thus  in 
dSi  original  languages,  we  might  expert;  td 
feid,  at  leaft  fix,  if  ndt  eight  or  dine  varia- 
tions, in  the  terminatioii  of  eVefy  verb,  ao- 
eording  as  the  eveBt  which  it  denoted  watf 
neant  to  be  affirmed  of  the  firft,  fecond,- 

n  a  or 
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6r  third  perfbns  Gngular,  dual,  or  pluraL 
Thefe  variations  again  being  repeated,  along 
tnth  others,  through  all  its  different  tenfes^ 
through  all  its  different  modes,  and  through 
all  its  different  voices,  mufl  neceffarily  have 
rendered  their  conjugations  flill  more  intri-* 
tate  ftiid  complex  than  their  declenfions. 

Language  would  probably  have  continued 
upon  this  footing  in  all  countries,  nor  would 
ever  have  grown  more  fimple  in  its  declen-» 
iions  and  conjugations,  had  it  not  bgcome 
more  complex  in  its  compofition,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  mixture  of  feveral  languages 
with  one  ^another,  occafioned  by  the  mix- 
ture of  different  nations.  As  long  as  any 
lAiguage  was  fpoke  by  thofe  only  who  learned 
it  in  their  ipfancy,  the  intricacy  of  its  declen- 
fions and  conjugations  could  occafion  no 
great  eftibarraffment.  The  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  had  occafion  to  fpeak  it,  had 
acquired  it  at  fo  very  early  a  period  of  their 
lives,  fo  infenfibly  and  by  fuch  flow  degrees, 
that  they  were  fcarce  ever  fenfible  of  the 
difficulty^  But  when  two  nations  came  to  be 
mixed  with  one  another,  either  by  conqueft 
or  migration,  the  cafe  would  be  very  different* 
Each  nation,  in  order  to  make  itfelf  intelli* 
gible  to  thofe  with  whom  it  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  converfing,  would  be  obliged  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  othen  The  greater 
|»it  of  individuals  too,  learning  the  new  Ian* 

guage. 
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guage,  not  by  art,  or  by  remounting  to  its 
rudiments  and  firft  principles,  but  by  rote, 
and  by  what  they  commonly  heard  in  conver^ 
iation,  would  be  extremely  perplexed  by  the 
intricacy  of  its  declenfions  and  coj\jugation^. 
They  would  endeavour,  therefore,  to  fupply 
their  ignorance  of  thefe,  by  whatever  ihiflthe 
language  could  afibrd  them.  Their  igno* 
ranee  of  the  declenfions  they  would  naturally 
fupply  by  the  ufe  of  prepofition^ ;  and  a  / 
^Lombard,  who  was  attempting  to  fpeak  Latin, 
and  wanted  to  exprefs  that  fuch  a  perfon  was 
a  citizen  of  Rome,  or  a  benefactor  to  Rome, 
if  he  happened  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
genitive  and  dative  cafes  of  the  word  Romay 
would  naturally  expreis  himfelf  by  prefixing 
the  prepofitions  ad  and  de  to  the  npmjnative  ; 
and  inilead  of  Ramce^  wqu14  fj^ys  (id  Roma^ 
and  de  Roma.  Al  Roma  and  di  Romq^  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  manner  in  which  the  prefent 
Italians,  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Lpmr 
bards  and  Romans,  exprefs  this  and  all  other  * 
fimilar  relations.  And  in  this  manner  pr^po* 
fitions  feem  to  have  been  introduced,  iq  the 
room  of  the  ancient  declenfions.  The  fame 
alteration  has,  I  am  informed,  been  produced 
upon  the  Greek  language,  fince  the  taking  of 
Conilantinople  by  the  Turks.  The  words  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  fame  as  before ;  but 
the  grammar  is  entirely  loft,  prepofitions 
having  come  in  the  place  of  the  old  declen*? 

D  3  fions. 
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fions.  This  change  is  undoubtedly  a  funplifi* 
cation  of  the  language,  in  point  of  rudimenti 
and  principle.  It  introduces,  inftead  of  a 
great  variety  of  declenfions,  one  univerfiJ 
declenfion,  which  is  the  fame  in  every  word, 
of  whatever  gender,  number  or  termination. 
A  flmilar  expedient  enables  men,  in  the 
fituation  above  mentioned,  to  get  rid  of 
almofi  the  whole  intricacy  of  their  conjugal* 
tions.  There  is  in  every  language  a  verb, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubftantive  verb  ; 
in  Latin,  fvm  ;  in  Englilh,  /  cm.  This  verb 
denotes  not  the  exiftence  of  any  particular 
event,  but  exiftence  in  general.  It  is,  upon 
that  account,  the  moft  abftradt  and  metaphy* 
fical  of  all  verbs;  and,  confequently,  could 
by  no  means  be  a  word  of  early  invention* 
When  it  came  to  be  invented,  however,  as  it^ 
had  all  the  tenfes  and  modes  of  any  other 
verb,  by  being  joined  with  the  paflive  parti** 
ciple,  it  was  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
the  whole  paffive  voice,  and  of  rendering  this 
part  of  their  conjugations  as  fimple  and  uni- 
form, as  the  ufe  of  prepofitions  had  rendered 
their  declenfions.  A  Lombard,  who  wanted 
to  fay,  /  am  Iwed^  but  could  not  recoiled:  the 
word  amor^  naturally  endeavoured  to  fupply 
his  ignorance,  by  ikying,  egojvmi  amaius.  lo 
Jbno  amatOy  is  at  this  day  the  Italian  expreflioUy 
which  correfponds  to  the  Englifh  phrafe  above 
mentioned. 

There 
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.There  is  another  veiii^  ivfaich^  in  Ihe  fame 
manner,  rung  through  all  languages^  and 
which  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  6f  th« 
poffellive  verb  ;  in  Latin,  habeo  i  in  £n^i(h^ 
/  have.  This  verb,  likewife^  denotes  an  event 
of  an  extremely  abftra6t  and  metaphyfical 
nature,  and,  confequently,  cannot  be  Ihppofed 
to  have  been  a  word  of  the  earliefl  invention. 
When  it  came  to  be  invented^  however,  by 
being  applied  to  the  paffive  participle,  it  was 
capable  of  fupplying  a  great  part  of  the  active 
voice,  as  the  fubftantive  verb  had  fupplied  th6 
whole  of  the  paffive*  A  Lombard,  who 
wanted  to  fay,  /  had  l&oedy  but  could  not 
recoiled  the  word  amaveram,  would  endea^ 
"vour  to  fupply  the  place  of  it,  by  faying  either 
ego  habebam  amatum^  or  ego  habui  atnattm. 
lo  avevd  amato^  or  to  ebbi  amato^  are  the  cor* 
refpondent  Italian  expreilions  at  this  day4 
And  thus  upon  the  intermixture  of  different 
nations  with  one  another,  the  conjugations^ 
by  means  of  different  auxiliary  verbs»  wer^ 
made  to  approach  towards  the  fimplicity  and 
uniformity  of  the  decleliiions. 

In  general  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  maxim, 
that  the  more  fimple  any  language  is  in  its 
compofition,  the  more  complex  it  mtifl  be  in  its 
declenfions  and  conjugations ;  and  on  the  con« 
trary,  the  more  fimple  it  is  in  its  declenfions 
and  conjugations,  the  more  complex  it  mufl  be 
in  Its  compi^tion* 

D  4  The 
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The  Greek  feems  to  be,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
a  fimple,  uncompounded  language,  formed 
irom  the  primitive  jargon  of  thofe  wandering 
Javagea,  the  ancient  Hellenians  and  Felafi' 
gian9,  from  whom  the  Greek  nation  is  &id  to 
have  been  defcended.  All  the  words  in  tber 
Greek  language  are  derived  from  about  three 
hundred  primitives,  a  plam  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  formed  their  language  almofl  entirely 
among  themfelves,  and  that  when  they  ha4 
occaQon  for  a  new  word,  they  were  not  accuC» 
tomed,  as  we  are,  to  borrow  it  from  fome 
foreign  language,  but  to  form  it,  either  by 
compofition  or  derivation,  from  fome  other 
word  or  words,  in  their  own.  The  dedenfions 
and  conjugations,  therefore,  of  the  Greek  are* 
much  more  complex  than  thofe  of  any  other 
European  language  with  which  I  am  ac« 
quainted* 

The  Latin  is  a  compofition  of  the  Greek 
^d  of  the  ancient  Tufcan  languages.  Its 
dedenfions  and  conjugations  accordingly,  are 
much  le&  complex  than  thofe  of  the  Greek  } 
it  has  dropt  the  dual  number  in  both.  Its 
verbs  have  no  optative  mood  difl^inguiflied 
by  any  peculiar  termination.  They  have  but 
one  Aiture^  They  have  no  aorift  diftin^b 
from  the  preterit-perfe^ ;  they  have  no  mid- 
dle voice ;  and  even  many  of  their  tenfes  in 
ihe  pafliv?  voice  are  eked  out,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  modem  languages,  by  the 
help  of  the  fubftantive  verb  joined  to  th^ 

paffive 
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j^affive  participle.  In  both  the  voices,  the 
number  of  infinitives  and  participles  is  much 
finaller  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Greek. 

The  French  and  Italian  languages  are  each 
of  them  compounded,  the  one  of  the  Latin, 
and  the  language  of  die  ancient  Franks,  the 
other  of  the  lame  Latin,  and  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Lombards.  As  they  are  both  of 
them,  therefore,  more  complex  in  their  com- 
pofition  than  the  Latin,  fo  are  they  likewife 
more  fimple  in  their  declenfions  and  conjuga* 
tions.  With  regard  to  their  declenfions,  they 
have  both  of  them  lofi^  their  cafes  altogether  ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  conjugations,  they 
have  both  of  them  loft  the  whole  of  the  paflive, 
and  ibme  part  of  the  a6tiv6  voices  of  their 
verbs.  The  want  of  the  paiHve  voice  they 
fupply  entirely  by  the  fubflantive  verb  joined 
to  tiie  paflive  participle ;  and  they  make  out 
part  of  the  a^ive,  in  the  iaihe  manner,  by  the 
help  of  the  pofleffive  verb  and  the  lame  paflS vo 
participle. 

The  Engliih  is  compounded  of  the  French 
and  the  ancient  Saxon  languages*  The 
French  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Norman  conqueft,  and  continued,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  IIL  to  be  the  fole  language 
of  the  law  as  well  as  the  principal  language 
of  the  court.  The  Engliih,  which  came  to  be 
fpoken  afterwards,  and  which  continues  to 
he  ipoken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient 

Saxon 
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Saxon  and  this  Norman  Frendi.  As  the 
Engliih  langoage,  therefore,  is  more  complex 
in  its  compoiition  than  either  the  French  or 
the  Italian,  fo  is  it  Ukevdfe  more  fimj^e  in  its 
declenfions  and  conjugations.  Thofe  two  Ian* 
guages  retain,  at  les&j  a  part  of  the  diflin6tion 
of  genders,  and  their  adjeS^ives  vary  their  ter^ 
mination  according  as  they  are  applied  to  a 
mafculine  or  to  a  feminine  fubflantive.  But 
there  is  no  fuch  diftin£tion  in  the  Englifh  lan« 
guage,  whofe  adje6tives  admit  of  no  variety 
of  termination.  The  French  and  Italian  lan« 
guages  have,  both  of  them,  the  remains  of  a 
conjugation ;  and  all  thofe  tenfes  of  the  a6tive 
voice,  which  cannot  be  expreffed  by  the  po& 
feffive  verb  joined  to  the  paffive  participle,  as 
well  as  many  of  thofe  which  can,  are,  in  thofe 
languages,  marked  by  varying  the  termination 
of  the  principal  verb.  But  almoil  all  thc^e 
other  tenfes  are  in  the  Englifh  eked  out  by 
<^er  auxiliary  verbs,  fo  that  there  is  in  thia 
language  fcarce  even  the  remains  of  a  conju« 
gation.  /  love^  I  lovedy  lovingj  are  all  the 
varieties  of  termination  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Englifh  verbs  admit'  of.  All  the 
different  modifications  of  meaning,  which  can- 
not be  exprefled  by  any  of  thofe  three  termi^ 
nations,  mufl  be  made  out  by  different  auxili*^ 
ary  verbs  joined  to  fome  one  or  other  of  them«^ 
Two  auxiliary  verbs  fupply  all  the  deficiencies 
of  the  French  and  Itadian  conjugations;  it 

requires 
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requires  more  than  half  n  dozen  to  iupply  thofe 
of  the  Englifh,  which,  befides  the  fubftantive 
and  pofleffive  veri>89  makes  ufe  of  do,  did; 
willy  would ;  Jhally  Jhotdd ;  cofiy  could ;  may^ 
might. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  language  becomes 
more  fimple  in  its  rudiments  and  principles^ 
juft  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  complex 
in  its  compofilion,  and  the  fame  thing  has 
happened  in  it,  which  commonly  happens 
with  regard  to  mechanical  engines.  All  ma* 
chines  are  generally,  when  firft  invented, 
extremely  complex  in  their  principles,  and 
there  is  often  a  particular  principle  of  motion 
for  every  particular  movement  which  it  is 
intended  they  fhould  perform.  Succeeding 
improvers  obferve,  that  one  principle  may 
be  fo  applied  as  to  produce  feveral  of  thofe 
movements ;  and  thus  the  machine  becomes 
gradually  more  and  more  iimple,  and  produces 
its  efie6ts  with  fewer  wheels,  and  fewer  prin- 
ciples  of  motion.  In  language,  in  the  fame 
manner,  every  cafe  of  every  noun,  and  every 
tenfe  of  every  verb,  was  originally  expreiled 
by  a  particular  diftin£l  word,  which  ferved  for 
this  purpofe  and  for  no  other.  But  fucceeding 
obfervations  difcovered,  that  one  fet  of  words 
was  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  aU  that 
infinite  number,  and  that  four  or  five  prepofi<» 
tions,  and  half  a  dozen  auxiliary  verbs,  were 
capable  of  anfwering  the  end  of  all  the  de*» 

clenfions^ 
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clenfions^  and  of  all  the  conjugations  in  the 
ancient  languages. 

But  this  fimplification  of  languages,  liiough 
it  arifes,  perhaps,  from  fimilar  caufes,  has  by 
no  means  fimilar  effe^s  with  the  correfpoU'* 
dent  fimplification  of  machines.  The  fimpli- 
fication of  machines  readers  them  more  and 
more  perfedt,  but  this  fimplification  of  the 
rudiments  of  languages  renders  them  more 
and  more  imperfedt,  and  lefs  proper  for  many 
of  the  purpofes  of  language  z  and  this  for  the 
following  reafbns. 

Hrft  of  all,  languages  are  by  this  fimplifi* 
cation  rendered  more  prolix,  leveral  words 
having  become   neceflary  to   exprefs  what 
could  have  been  exprefled  by  a  fihgle  word 
before.    Thus  the  words,  Dei  and  Deo^  in 
the  Latin,  fufficiently  fliow,  without  any  adi 
dition,  what  relation  the  object  fignified  is 
underftood  to  ftand  in  to  the  objects  exprefled 
by  the  other  words  in  the  fen  ten  ce.    But  to 
expreis  the  fame  relation  in  Engliih,  and  in 
all  other  modern  languages,  we  mufi;  makQ 
ufd  of,  at  leafl;,  two  words,  and  iay,  qf  God^ 
to  God.    So  far  as  the  declenfions  are  con* 
cemed,  therefore,  the  modem  languages  are 
much  more  prolix  than  the  ancient.    The 
difierence  is  ftill  greater  with  regard  to  the 
conjugations.    What  a  Roman  exprefled  by 
the  fingle  word,  amaiiffem^  an  Englifliman  is 
obliged  to  exprefs  by  four  different  words^  / 

Jliould 
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Jkould  have  loved.  It  is  unneceflary  to  take 
any  pains  to  ihow  how  much  this  prolixnefs 
muft  enervate  the  eloquence  of  all  modem 
languages.  How  much  the  beauty  of  any 
expreflion  46pends  upon  its  concifenefs,  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  experience 
in  compofition. 

Secondly,  this  fimplification  of  the  prin«* 
ciples  of  languages  renders  them  lefs  agree-* 
able  to  the  ear.  The  variety  of  termination 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  occafioned  by  theit 
declenfions  and  conjugations,  gives  a  fweet* 
nefi  to  their  language  altogether  unknown 
to  ours,  and  a  variety  unknown  to  any  other 
modem  language.  In  point  of  fweetneis, 
the  Italian,  perhaps,  may  furpafs  the  Latin, 
and  almofl  equal  the  Greek;  but  in  point 
of  variety,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  both. 

Thirdly,  this  fimplification,  not  only  renders 
the  founds  of  our  language  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  but  it  alfo  reflrains  us  from  diipofing 
fuch  founds  as  we  have,  in  the  manner  that 
might  be  moft  agreeable.  It  ties  down  many 
words  to  a  particular  iituation,  though  they 
might  often  be  placed  in  another  with  much 
more  beauty.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though 
the  adjective  and  fubflantive  were  feparated 
from  one  another,  the  correQ)ondence  of  their 
terminations  ftiU  fliowed  their  mutual  re- 
ference, and  the  feparation  did  not  necef-- 
♦  .  fiurily 
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fisrily  oceaflon  any  fort  of  confttfion.    Thus 
in  the  firft  Une  of  VirgU, 

lltyre  tu  patolae  recubans  Tub  tegmme  fag! ; 

"we  eafily  fee  that  tu  refers  to  recubam^  and 
patuke  to  Jagi ;  though  the  related  words  are 
feparated  from  one  another  by  the  interven- 
tion of  feveral  others ;  becaufe  the  termina- 
tions, Ihowing  the  corre%ondence  of  their 
ea&Sy  determine  their  mutual  reference.  But 
if  we  were  to  tranflate  this  line  literally  into 
Englifhy  and  fay,  Ti^^rus^  thou  qfjpreading 
reclining  under  thejhade  beechy  CEdipus  him* 
felf  could  not  make  fenfe  of  it ;  becaufe  there 
is  here  no  difference  of  termination,  to  de- 
termine which  fubftantive  each  adje€bive 
belongs  to.  It  is  the  fame  cafe  with  regard 
to  verbs.  In  Latin  the  verb  may  often  be 
placed,  without  any  inconveniency  or  anu 
biguity,  in  any  part  of  the  fentence.  But  in 
Englifli  its  place  is  almoft  always  precifely 
determined.  It  mud  follow  the  fubjeftive 
and  precede  the  objective  member  of  the 
phrafe  in  almofl  all  cafes.  Thus  in  Latin 
whether  you  fay,  Joannemverbercmt Robertus^ 
or  Robertus  verberavit  Joamiem^  the  meaning 
is  precifely  the  fame,  and  the  termination 
fixes  John  to  be  the  fufibrer  in  both  cafe& 
But  in  Engliih  John  beat  Robert^  and  Robert 
beat-John^  have  by  no  means  the  lame  iigni- 

4cation« 
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fieatioB.  The  pkce  tiber^ore  of  the  thfee 
I^Bcipal  members  of  the  phrafe  i»  in  the 
£o^i{h»  and  for  the  fame  reafon  in  tlie  French 
and  Italian  languages,  almoft  always  pre^ 
ciiely  determined;  whereas  in  the  ancient 
languages  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed,  and 
the  place  of  thofe  members  is  often,  in  a 
great  meafure,  indifferent.  We  muft  have 
recourfe  to  Horace,  in  order  to  interpret  feme 
pacts  of  Milton^s  literal  tranflation. ; 

I  Wfio  now  enjoys  thee  credulous  aQ  goId» 

I  Whaahvayt  vacant*  always  amiable 

I  Hopes  thee ;  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful— 

are  verfes  which  it  is  impoflible  to  interpret 
by  any  rules  of  our  language.  There  are 
no  rules  in  our  language,  by  which  anj  man 
could  difcover,  that,  in  the  firft  line,  credulous 
referred  towho^  and  not  to  thee\  or  thst  all  gold 
referred  to  any  thing ;  or,  that  in  the  fourth 
line,  unmindful  J  referred  to  whoj  in  the 
fecond,  and  not  to  thee  in  the  third  ^  or,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  in  the  fecond  line,  dtways 
vacant^  always  armable^  referred  to  thee  in 
the  third,  and  not  to  *who  in  the  fame  line 
with  it.  In  the  Latin,  indeed,  all  this  is 
abundantly  plain. 

Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aiirely 
Qui  femper  vacuamy  femper  amabilem 
Sperat  te ;  nefeius  aurae  fallads. 

* 

Becaufe  the  terminations  in  the  Latin  de- 

a  termine 
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tennine  the  reference  of  each  adje£tiv6  tb 
its  proper  fubfl^ntive,  which  it  is  impoffible 
for  any  thing  in  the  Englifli  to  do.  How 
much  this  power  of  tranlpofing  the  order  of 
their  words  ikiuil  have  facilitated  the  com-* 
pofition  of  the  ancients,  both  in  verfe  and 
profe^  can  hardly  be  imagined.  That  it  muft 
greatly  have  facilitated  their  verfification  it 
is  needlefs  to  obferve;  and  in  profe,  what^ 
ever  beauty  depends  upon  the  arrangement 
and  con(lru6tion  of  the  feveral  members  of 
the  period,  mufl  to  them  have  been  acquirable 
with  much  more  eafe,  and  to  much  greater 
perfection,  than  it  can  be  to  thofe  whofe 
expreffion  is  conftantly  confined  by  the  pro^ 
lixnefs,  conftraint,  and  monotony  of  modern 
languages* 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

BT 

THE  EDITORS 

'npHE  much  lamented  Author  of  thefe 
-**  Eflays  left  them  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  to  be  di^ofed  of  as  they  thought 
proper,  having  immediately  before  his  death 
deftroyed  many  other  manufcripts  which  he 
thought  unfit  for  being  made  public.  When 
thefe  were  inipefted,  the  greater  number 
of  them  appeared  to  be  parts  of  a  plan  he 
once  had'formedy  for  giving  a  conne^d 
hiflory  of  the  liberal  fciences  and  elegant 
arts.  It  is  long  fince  he  found  it  neceflary 
to  abandon  that  plan  as  far  too  extenfive ; 
and  thefe  parts  of  it  lay  befide  him  ne* 
glefted  until  his  death.  His  friends  are 
perfuaded  however,  that  the  reader  will  find 
in  them  that  happy  connection,  that  full 
and  accurate  expreffion^  and  that  dear 
illuflration   which    are    conipicuous  in  the 
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reft  of  his  works;  and  that  though  it  is 
difficult  to  add  much  to  the  great  fame  he 
fi)  juftly  acquired  hy  his  other  writings,  thefe 
will  he  read  with  iatisfaftion  and  pleafure. 

JOSEPH  BLACK. 
JAMES  HUTTON. 
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WONDER,  furprife,  and  admiration,  are 
words  which,  though  often  confounded, 
denote,  in  our  language,  fentiments  that 
are  indeed  allied,  but  that  are  in  ibme  relpeStB 
different  alfo,  and  diflinft  from  one  another. 
What  is  new  and  fingular,  excites  that  lenti- 
ment  which,  in  flri6i  propriety,  is  called 
Wonder ;  what  is  unexpe3;ed,  Surprife  ^  and 
what  is  great  or  beautiful.  Admiration. 

We  wonder  at  all  extraordinary  and  uncom* 
mon  objects,  at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of 
nature,  at  meteors,  comets,  eclipfes,  at  fin- 
gular plants  and  animals,  and  at  every  thing, 
in  ihort,  with  which  we  have  before  been 
either  litde  or  not  at  all  acquainted ;  and  we 
ftill  wonder,  though  forewarned  of  what  we 
are  to  fee* 

We  are  furprifed  at  thofe  things  which  we 
have  feen  often,  but  which  we  leaft  of  all 

£  4  expected 
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expected  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we 
find  them ;  we  are  furprifed  at'  the  fudden 
appearance  of  a  friend,  whom  we  have  feen  a 
thoufand  times,  but  whom  we  did  not  imagine 
we  were  to  fee  then. 

We  admire  the  beauty  of  a  plain  or  the 
greatnefs  of  a  mountain,  though  we  have 
feen  both  often  before,  and  though  nothing 
appears  to  us  in  either,  but  what  we  had 
expe£ted  with  certainty  to  fee* 

Whether  this  criticifin  upon  the  precife 
meaning  of  thefe  words  be  juft,  is  of  little 
importance.  I  imagine  it  is  juft,  though  I 
acknowledge,  that  the  beft  writers  in  our 
language  have  not  always  made  ufe  of  them 
according  to  it.  Milton,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Death  to  Satan,  fays,  that 

The  Fiend  what  this  might  be  tdmirM ; 
Adau/d,  not  feared. 

But  if  this  criticifm  be  juft,  the  proper  ex- 
preflion  fhould  have  been  wonder* d. — ^Dryden, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  Iphigenia  fleeping, 
fays,  that 

The  fool  of  nature  flood  with  ibpid  eyes 
And  gaping  month,  that  teftified  furjnife. 

But  what  Cimon  muft  have  felt  upon  this 
occafion  could  not  fo  much  be  Surpriie,  as 
Wonder  and  Admiration.  All  that  I  contend 
for  is,  that  the  fentiments  excited  by  what  is 
new,  by  what  is  unexpected,  and  by  what  is 

great 
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great  and  beautiful,  are  really  different,  how* 
ever  the  words  made  ufeof  toexprefs  them  may^ 
ibmetimes  be  confounded.  Even  the  admira- 
tion which  is  excited  by  beauty,  is  quite  diffe- 
rent (as  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter)  from 
that  which  is  infpired  by  greatnefs,  though  we 
have  but  one  word  to  denote  them. 

Thefe  fentiments,  like  all  others  when 
infpired  by  one  and  the  fame  obje6t,  mutually 
iiipport  and  enliven  one  another :  an  obje£t 
with  which  we  are  quite  familiar,  and  which 
we  fee  every  day,  produces,  though  both 
great^  and  beautiful,  but  a  fmall  effe6i  upon 
us  ;  becaufe  our  admiration  is  not  fupported 
either  by  Wonder  or  by  Surprife  :  and  if  we 
have  heard  a  very  accurate  defcription  of  a 
monfler,  our  Wonder  will  be  the  lefs  when 
we  fee  it ;  becaufe  our  previous  knowledge 
of  it  will  in  a  great  meafure  prevent  our 
Surprife.    . 

It  is  the  defign  of  this  Eflay  to  confider 
particularly  the  nature  and  caufes  of  each  of 
thefe  fentiments,  whofe  influence  is  of  far 
wider  extent  than  we  fhould  be  apt  upon  a 
carelefs  view  to  imagine.  I  fhaU  begin  with 
Surprife. 


SEC 
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SECTION  L 

Of  ihe   EfeSi   of  Unexpe&ednefSy    or   qf 

Svrprife. 

WHEN  an  obje£t  of  any  kind,  which  haa 
been  for  fome  time  expe6ted  and  fore* 
feen^  prefents  itfelf,  whatever  be  the  emotion 
which  it  is  by  nature  fitted  to  excite,  the  mind 
mud  have  been  prepared  for  it,  and  muft 
even  in  fome  meafure  have  conceived  it 
before-hand ;  becaufe  the  idea  of  the  obje£fc 
having  been  fo  long  prefent  to  it,  muft  have 
before-hand  excited  fome  degree  of  the  lame 
emotion  which  the  obje6l  itfelf  would  excite : 
the  change,  therefore,  which  its  prefence 
produces  comes  thus  to  be  lefs  confiderable, 
and  the  emotion  or  paflion  which  it  excites 
glides  gradually  and  eafily  into  the  heart, 
without  violence,  pain,  or  difficulty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  happens  when 
the  obje6b  is  unexpected ;  the  paffion  is  then 
poured  in  all  at  once  upon  the  heart,  which 
is  thrown,  if  it  is  a  ftrong  paffion,  into  the 
moft  violent  and  convulfive  emotions,  fuch  as 
fometimes  caufe  immediate  death ;  fometimes, 
by  the  fuddenikefs  of  the  extacy,  io  entirely 
disjoint  the  whole  frame  of  the  imagination, 
that  it  never  after  returns  jto  its  former  tone 
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and  compdiire,  but  falls  either  into  a  frenzy  sect. 
or  habitual  luniicy ;  and  fuch  as  almoft  always       ^ 
occafion  a  momenOiry  lofs  of  reafon,  or  of  that 
attention  to  other  things  which  our  fituation 
or  our  duty  requires. 

How  much  we  dread  the  efiedls  of  the  more 
violent  paffions,  when  they  come  fuddenly 
upon  the  mind,  appears  from  thofe  prepara- 
tions which  all  men  think  neceflary  when  go- 
ing to  inform  any  one  of  what  is  capable  of 
exciting  them.  Who  would  choofe  all  at  once 
to  inform  his  friend  of  an  extraordinary  cala- 
mity that  had  befallen  him,  without  taking 
care  before-hand,  by  alarming  him  with  an 
uncertain  fear,  to  announce,  if  one  may  iay 
fo,  his  misfortune,  and  thereby  prepare  and 
diipofe  him  for  receiving  the  tidings  ? 

Thofe  panic  terrors  which  fometimes  feiz^ 
armies  in  the  field,  or  great  cities,  when  an 
enemy  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  die* 
prive  for  a  time  the  moft  detiermined  of  all  de- 
liberate judgments,  are  never  excited  but  by 
tfaefuddenapprehenfion  of  unexpected  danger. 
Such  violent  conitemations,  which  at  once 
confound  whole  multitudes,  benumb  their 
underftandings,  and  agitate  their  hearts,  with 
all  the  agony  of  extravagant  fear,  can  never 
be  produced  by  any  forefeen  danger,  bow 
great  foever.  Fear,  though  naturally  a  very 
ftrong  paffion,  never  rifes  to  fuch  excefles, 
unlefi  exasperated  both  by  Wonder,  from  the 

uncertain 
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SECT,  uncertain  nature  of  the  danger,  and  by  Sur* 
'•_  ^  prife,  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  apprehen* 
flon. 

Surprife,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  original  emotion  of  a  fpecies  diftinA 
from  all  others.  The  violent  and  fudden 
change  produced  upon  the  mind,  when  an 
emotion  of  any  kind  is  brought  fuddenly  upon 
it,  conftitutes  the  whole  nature  of  Surprife. 

But  when  not  only  a  paffion  and  a  great 
paifion  comes  all  at  once  upon  the  mind,  but 
when  it  comes  upon  it  while  the  mind  is  in 
the  mood  moil  unfit  for  conceiving  it,  the 
Surprife  is  then  the  greateft.  Surprifes  of 
joy  when  the  mind  is  funk  into  grief,  or  of 
grief  when  it  is  elated  with  joy,  are  therefore 
the  moft  unfupportable. .  The  change  is  in 
this  cafe  the  greateft  poffible.  Not  only  a 
ftrong  paffion  is  conceived  all  at  once,  but  a 
ftrong  paffion  the  dire6t  oppofite  of  that  which 
was  bdbre  in  pofleffion  of  the  foul.  When  a 
load  of  forrow  comes  down  upon  the  heart 
■  that  is  expanded  and  elated  with  gaiety  and 
joy,  it  feems  not  only  to  damp  and  opprefs  it, 
but  almoft  to  crufli  and  bruife  it,  as  a  real 
weight  would  cnifh  and  bruife  the  body. 
On  the  contrary,  when  frcmi  an  unexpe6ted 
change  of  fortune,  a  tide  of  gladnefi  feems, 
if  I  may  fay  fo,  to  fpring  up  all  at  once  within 
it,  when  deprefied  and  contrafted  with  grief 
and  forrow,  it  feels  as  if  fuddenly  extended 

and 
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and  heaved  up  with  violent  and  irrefiftible  sect. 
force,  and  is  torn  with  pangs  of  all  others  J* 
moft  exquifite,  and  which  almoft  always  occa* 
fion  faintings,  deliriums,  and  ibmetimes  inftant 
death.  For  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve, 
that  though  grief,  be  a  more  violent  paffion 
than  joy,  as  indeed  all  uneafy  feniations  feem 
naturally  more  pungent  than  the  oppofite 
agreeable  ones,  yet  of  the  two,  Surprifes  of 
joy  are  ftill  more  infupportable  than  Surprifes 
of  grief.  We  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of 
Thrafimenus,  while  a  Roman  lady,  who  had 
been  informed  that  her  ion  was  flain  in  the 
action,  was  fitting  alone  bemoaning  her  mill 
fortunes,  the  young  man  who  efcaped  came 
fuddenly  into  the  room  to  her,  and  that  ihe 
cried  out  and  expired' inftantly  in  a  tranfpcnrt 
of  joy.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  contrary  of  this 
to  have  happened,  and  that  in  the  midft  of 
domeftic  feifUvity  and  mirth,  he  had  fuddenly 
fidlen  down  dead  at  her  feet,  is  it  likely  that 
the  eShStB  would  have  been  equally  violent  ? 
I  imagine  not.  The  heart  fprings  to  joy  with 
a  ibrt  of  natural  elafticity,  it  abandons  itfelf 
to  fo  agreeable  an  emotion,  as  foon  as  the 
objeft  is  prefented;  it  feems  to  pant  and 
leap  forward  to  meet  it,  and  the  paffion  in  its 
iidl  force  takes  at  once  entire  and  complete 
poflSsffion  of  the  foul.  But  it  is  otherways 
with  grief;  the  heart  recoils  from,  and  refifts 

the 
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SECT,  the  firft  approaches  of  that  difagreeable  pail 
fioD,  and  it  requires  fome  time  before  the 
melancholy  objedt  can  produce  its  full  .eSdA^ 
Grief  comes  on  flowly  and  gradually,  nor 
ever  rifes  at  once  to  that  height  of  agony  to 
which  it  is  increafed  after  a  little  time.    But 
joy  comes  ruflung  upon  us  all  at  once  like  a 
torrent*      The   change    produced  therefore 
by  a  Surprife  of  joy  k  more  fudden,  and  upon 
that  account  more  violent  and  apt  to  have 
more  fatal  efiefts,  than  that  which  is  occar 
fioned  by  a  Surprife  of  grief ;  there  iS^ms  too 
to  be  fomething  in  the  nature  of  Suxprifi^ 
which  makes  it  unite  more  ea&ly  with  the 
briik  and  quick  motion  of  joy,  than  with  the 
flower  and  heavier  movement  of  grief.    Moft 
mast  who  can  take  the  trouble  to  recoUeift, 
will  find  that  they  have  heard  of  more  people 
who  died  or  became  diflra6led  with  fudklen 
joy,  than  with  fudden  grief.     Yet  from  the 
nature  of  human  afiairs,  the  latter  muft  be 
much  more  frequent  than  the  former.   A  man 
may  bre^ak  his  leg,  or  lofe  his  ion,  though  he 
has  had  no  warning  of  either  q£  the&  eveiauts^ 
but  he  can  hardly  meet  with  an  e^^traordmarf 
piece  of  good  fortune,  without  having  hod 
fome  forefight  of  what  was  to  happen.    . 

Not  only  grief  and  joy  but  all  tim  other 
paffions,  are  more  violent,  when  oppofite  ex^ 
tremes-  fucceed  each  other.    Is  aiigr  re&ntF 
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meat  lb  keen  as  what  follows  the  quarrels  of  s  B  c  x. 
lovers,  or  any  love  fo  paffionate  as  what  at-  ,  J- 
tends  their  reconcilement? 

Even  the  ol^e^ts  of  the  external  fenfes 
sffeSt  us  in  a  more  lively  manner,  when  oppo« 
fite  extremes  iUcceed  to,  or  are  placed  befide 
each  other.  Moderate  warmth  feems  intoler* 
able  beat  if  felt  after  extreme  cold.  What  is 
bitter  will  £eem  more  fo  when  tailed  after  what 
is  veiy  fweet ;  a  dirty  white  will  feem  bright 
and  pure  when  placed  by  a  jet  black.  The 
vivacity  in  fhort  of  every  fenlation,  as  well  as 
of  every  fentiment,  feems  to  be  greater  oi 
lels  in  proportion  to  the  dhange  made  by  the 
impreffion  of  either  upon  the  fituation  of  the 
mind  or  organ  i  but  this  change  muft  necef- 
&rily  be  the  greateft  when  oppofite  fentiments 
and  fenfations  are  contrafted,  or  fucceed  im« 
mediately  to  one  another.  Both  fentiments 
and  fenfetions  are  then  the  livelieil ;  and  this 
fuperior  vivacity  proceeds  from  nothing  but 
their  being  brought  upon  the  mind  or  organ 
when  in  a  ftate  moft  unfit  for  conceiving 
them. 

As  the  pppofition  of  contrafled  fentiments 
heightens  their  vivacity,  fo  the  refemblance 
of  thofe  which  immediately  focceed  ei^h 
other  renders  them  more  faint  and  bngiid# 
A  parent  who  has  loft  feveral  childraoi  imme*' 
diately  after  one  another,  wUl  be  le&  affected 
with  the  death  of  the  laft  than  with  thfit  <^ 

the 
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SECT,  the  firft,  though  the  lofe  in  itfelf  be,  in  this 

^ ^  cafe,  undoubtedly  greater  ;    but    his  mind 

being  already  funk  into  Ibrrow,  the  new  mis- 
fortune feems  to  produce  no  other  effect  than 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  melancholy,  and  is 
by  no  means  apt  to  occafion  fuch  tranfports 
of  grief  as  are  ordinarily  excited  by  the  firft 
calamity  of  the  kind  ;  he  receives  it,  though 
with  great  dejection,  yet  with  fome  degree  of 
calmneis  and  compofure,  and  without  any 
thing  of  that  ahguifh  and  agitation  of  mind 
which  the  novelty  of  the  misfortune  is  apt  to 
occafion.  Thofe  who  have  been  unfortunate 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives  are 
often  indeed  habitually  melancholy,  and  fome- 
times  peevifli  and  fplenetic,  yet  upon  anyfreih 
difappointment,  though  they  are  vexed  and 
complain  a  little,  they  feldomi  fly  out  into  any 
more  violent  pailion,  and  never  fall  into  thofe 
tranfports  of  rage  or  grief  which  often,  upon 
the  like  occafions,  diftra£t  the  fortunate  and 
fuccefsfuL 

Upon  this  are  founded,  in  a  great  meafiire, 
fome  of  the  effedls  of  habit  and  cuftom.  It  is 
well  known  that  cufl:om  deadens  the  vivacity 
of  both  pain  and  pleafure,  abates  the  grief  we 
(hould  feel  for  the  one,  and  weakens  the  joy 
we  fhould  derive  from  the  other.  The  pain 
is  fupported  without  agony,  and  the  pleafure 
enjoyed  without  rapture :  becaufe  cuftom  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  any  objeft  comes  at 

laft 
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laft  to  form  and  bend  the  mind  or  organ  to  g  £  c  iv 
diat  habitual  mood  and  diipofition  which  fits 
them  to  receive  its  imprelBon,  without  under* 
going  any  very  violent  change. 


^ktmrn 


SECT.  II. 

()f  Wonder^  or  of  the  EffeSts  ofNoveJtg. 

TT  is  evident  that  the  mind  takes  pleafure  in 
obferving  the  refemblances  that  are  diil 
coverable  betwixt  different  objects.  It  is  by 
means  of  fuch  obfervations  that  it  endeavours 
to  arrange  and  methodife  all  its  ideas,  and  to 
reduce  them  into  proper  claiTes  and  aflbrt- 
ments.*  Where  it  can  obferve  but  one  fingle 
quality,  that  is  common  to  a  great  variety 
of  otherwife  widely  different  obje3;s,  that 
fingle  circumflance  will  be  fufficient  for 
it  to  conne6l:  them  all  together,  to  reduce 
them  to  one  common  dais,  and  to  call  them 
by  one  general  name.  It  is  thus  that  all 
things  endowed  with  a  power  of  felf>motion, 
beads,  birds,  fiflies,  infefts,  are  clafled  under 
the  general  name  of  Animal ;  and  that  thele 
again,  along  with  thofe  which  want  that 
power,  are  arranged  under  the  ftill  more 
general  word  Subftance  :  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  thofe  aflbrtments  of  obje6U  and  ideas  which 
VOL.  V.  p  in 
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8  E  c  T.  ^n  the  fchools  are  called  Genera  and  Species, 
^*^  ^  and  of  thofe  abftra6t  and  general  names^ 
which  in  all  languages  are  made  ufe  of  to 
exprefi  them. 

The  further  we  advance  in  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  greater  number  of  divifions 
and  fubdivifions  of  thofe  Genera  and  Species 
we  are  both  inclined  and  obliged  to  make. 
We  obferve  a  greater  variety  of  particularities 
amongft  thofe  things  which  have  a  grois  re- 
iemblance ;  and  having  made  new  divifions 
of  them,  according  to  thofe  newly^^obferved 
particularities,  we  are  then'  no  longer  to  be 
iatisfied  with  being  able  t6  refer  an  objedt  to 
a  remote  genus,  or  very  general  clafs  of 
things,  to  many  of  which  it  has  but  a  loofe 
and  imperfefl  refemblance.  A  perfon,  in- 
deed, unacquainted  with  botany  may  expe6fc 
to  fatisfy  your  curiofity,  by  telling  you,  that 
fuch  a  vegetable  is  a  weed,  or,  perhaps  in  ilill 
more  general  terms,  that  it  is  a  plant.  But  a 
botanift  will  neither  give  nor  accept  of  fuch 
an  anfwer.  He  h^s  broke  and  divided  that 
great  clais  of  obje6ts  into  a  number  of  inferior 
aifortments,  according  to  thofe  varieties 
which  his  experience  has  difcovered  among 
them  i  and  he  wants  to  refer  each  individual 
plant  to  fome  tribe  of  vegetables,  with  all  of 
which  it  may  have  a  more  exa6t  refemblance^ 
than  with  many  things  comprehended  under 
the  extenfive  genus  of  plants.    A  child  ima- 

I  gine9 
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gines  that  it  gives  a  fatisfa6toi7  anfwer  when  sect* 
it  tells  you,  that  an  obje6t  whofe  name  it  ^  ^^ 
knows  not  is  a  thing,  and  fancies  th^t  it  in* 
forms  you  of  ibmething,  when  it  thus  afcer« 
tains  to  which  of  the  two  mofl  obvious  and 
comprehenfive  claiTes  of  objects  a  particular 
impreffion  ought  to  be  referred ;  to  the  cla& 
of  realities  or  folid  fubflances  which  it  calls 
things^  or  to  that  of  appearances  which  it  calls 
nothings. 

Whatever,  in  ihort,  occurs  to  us  we  are 
fond  of  referring  to  fome  fpecies  or  clafs  of 
things,  with  all  of  which  it  has  a  nearly  exa£fc 
refemblance  :  and  though  we  often  know  no 
more  about  them  than  about  it,  yet  we  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  by  being  able  to  do  fo,  we 
fliow  ourfelves  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it, 
and  to  have  a  more  thorough  infight  into  its 
nature.  But  when  fomething  quite  new  and 
fingular  is  prefented,  we  feel  ourfelves  inca* 
pable  of  doing  this.  The  memory  cannot, 
from  all  its  ftores,  caft  up  any  image  that 
nearly  refembles  this  ftrange  appearance.  If 
by  fome  of  its  qualities  it  feems  to  refemble, 
and  to  be  conne6led  with  a  fpecies  which  we 
have  before  been  acquainted  with,  it  is  by 
others  feparated  and  detached  from  that,  and 
from  all  the  other  aflbrtments  of  things  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  make.  It  ftands 
alone  and  by  itfelf  in  the  imagination,  and 
refufes  to  be  grouped  or  confounded  with  any 

F  2  fet 
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SECT,  fet  of  objefts  whatever.   The  imagination  and 
^      memory  exert  themfelves  to  no  purpofe,  and 
in  vain  look  around  all  their  clafles  of  ideas  in 
order  to  find  one  under  which  it  may  be 
arranged.    They  fluauate  to  no  puipofe  from 
thought  to  thought,  and  we  remain  flill  uncer- 
tain and  undetermined  where  to  place  it,  or 
what  to  think  of  it.    It  is  this  flu6tuation  and 
vain  recoUedtion,  together  with  the  emotion 
or  movement  of  the  fpirits  that  they  excite, 
which  confUtute  th^  fentiment  properly  called 
Wonder^  and  which  occafion  that  flaring,  and 
fometimes  that  rolling  of  the  eyes,  that  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  breath,  and  that  fwelling  of  the 
heart,  which  we  may  all  obferve,  both  in  our- 
«  felves  and  others,  when  wondering  at  fome  new 
obje£t,  and  which  are  the  natural  fymptoms 
of   uncertain   and    undetermined   thought. 
What  fort  of  a  thing  can  that  be  ?  What  is  that 
like  ?  are  the  queftions  which,  upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  we  are  all  naturally  diipofed  to  afk. 
If  we  can  recollect  many  fuch  obje6ts  which 
exactly  refemble  this  new  appearance,  and 
which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  imagination 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord^ 
our  Wonder  is  entirely  at  an  end.    If  we  can 
recollefit  but  a  few,  and  which  it  requires  too 
fome  trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  Wonder 
is  indeed  diminiflied,  but  not  quite  deftroyed. 
If  we  can  recollect  none,  but  are  quite  at  a 
lofS|  it  is  the  greatefl  pebble. 

With 
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With  what  curious  attention  does  a  natu* 
ralift  examine  a  lingular  plant,  or  a  lingular 
folBl,  that  is  prefented  to  him  ?  He  is  at  no 
lofs  to  refer  it  to  the  general  genus  of  plants 
or  foffils ;  but  this  does  not  latisfy  him,  and 
when  he  conliders  all  the  different  tribes  or 
fpecies  of  either  with  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  acquainted,  they  all,  he  thinks,  refufe  to 
admit  the  new  obje^  among  them.  It  Hands 
alone  in  his  imagination,  and  as  it  were  de^ 
tached  from  all  the  other  Q)ecies  of  that  genus 
to  which  it  belongs.  He  labours,  however, 
to  connect  it  with  fome  one  or  other  of  them. 
Sometimes  he  thinks  it  may  be  placed  in  this, 
and  fometimes  in  that  other  aflbrtment ;  nor 
is  he  ever  fatisfied,  till  he  has  fallen  upon 
one  which,  in  mod  of  its  qualities,  it  re* 
fembles.  When  he  cannot  do  this,  rather 
than  it  Ihould  Hand  quite  by  itfelf,  he  will 
enlarge  the  precindts,  if*  I  may  fay  fo,  of  Ibme 
fpecies,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it }  or  he, 
will  create  a  new  fpecies  on  purpofe  to  receive 
it,  and  call  it  a  Play,  of  Nature,  or  give  it 
fbme  other  appellation,  under  which  he  ar* 
ranges  all  the  oddities  that  he  knows  not  what 
elfe  to  do  with.  But  to  Ibme  clafs  or  other  of 
known  objects  he  mult  refer  it,  and  betwixt 
it  and  them  he  mull  find  out  fome  relbmblance 
or  other,  before  he  can  get  rid  of  that  Wonder, 
that  uncertainty  and  anxious  curiofity  excited 
by  its  lingular  appearance,  and  by  its  diflimi-^ 
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SECT,  litude  with  all  the  objefts  he  had  hitherto 
^'     .  obferved. 

As  fingle  and  individual  obje6ls  thus  excite 
our  Wonder  when,  by  their  uncommon  qua- 
lities and  lingular  appearance,  they  make  us 
uncertain  to  what  fpecies  of  things  we  ought 
to  refer  them ;  fo  a  fiicceffion  of  objects 
which  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon 
train  or  order,  will  produce  the  fame  effe6l, 
though  there  be  nothing  particular  in  any 
one  of  them  taken  by  itfelf. 

When  one  accuilomed  obje6t  appears  after 
another,  which  it  does  not^  ufually  follow,  it 
£rft  excites,  by  its  unexpeclednds,  the  fenti- 
ment  properly  called  Surprife,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  Angularity  of  the  fucceflion,  or  order 
of  its  appearance,  the  fentiment  properly 
called  Wonden  We  ftart  and  are  furprifed 
at  feeing  it  there,  and  then  wonder  how  it 
came  there.  The  motion  of  a  fmall  piece  of 
iron  along  a  plain  table  is  in  itfelf  no  extra- 
ordinary obje6t,  yet  the  perfon  who  iirft  law 
it  begin,  without  any  vifible  impulfe,  in  con- 
fequehoe  of  the  motion  of  a  loadftone  atfome 
little  diftance  from  it,  could  not  behold  it 
without  the  moft  extreme  Surprife  ;  and  when 
that  mdmentary  emotion  was  over,  he  would 
ftill  wonder  hem  it  came  to  be  conjoined  to  an 
^vent  Widi  whiclH  according  to  the  ordinary 
t]*aia  of  things^  be  could  have  fo  little  fuf* 
pedled .  it  to  have  any  connection. 

When 
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When  two  objefts,  however  unlike,  have  sect. 
often  been  obferved  to  follow  each  other,  and 
have  conftantly  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes  in  that  order,  they  come  to  be  con- 
nected together  in  the  fancy,  that  the  idea 
of  the  one  feems,  of  its  own  accord,  to  call  up 
and  introduce  that  of  the  othen      If  the 
obje6ls  are  ftill  obferved  to  fucceed  each 
other  as  before,  this  connection,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  this  aflbciation  of  their  ideas, 
becomes  ftrifter  and  ftriCler,  and  the  habit  of 
the  imagination  to  pafs  from  the  conception 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  grows  more 
and  more  rivetted  and  confirmed.     As  its 
ideas  move  more  rapidly  than  external  objeCts, 
it  is  continually  running  before  them,  and 
therefore  anticipates,  before  it  happens^  every 
event  which  falls  out  according  to  this  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things.    When  objefts  fucceed 
each  other  in  the  fame  train  in  which  the 
ideas    of   the  imagination  have    thus  been 
accuftomed  to  move,  and  in  which,  though 
not  conducted  by  that  chain  of  events  pre- 
fented to  the  fenfes,  they  have  acquired  a 
tendency  to  go  on  of  their  own  accord,  fuch 
objects  appear  all  clofely  connected  with  one 
another,  and  the  thought  glides  eafily  along 
them,  without  effort  and  without  interruption. 
They  fall  in  with  the  natural  career  of  the 
imagination ;  and  as  the  ideas  which  repre- 
fented  fuch  a  train  of  things  would  feem  all 

F  4  mutually 
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SECT,  mutually  to  introduce  each  other,  every  lafl 
thought  to  be  called  up  by  the  foregoing,  and 
to  call  up  the  fucceeding ;  fo  when  the  obje£ts 
themfelves  Qccur,  every  laft  event  feems,  in 
the  faine  manner,  to  be  introduced  by  the 
foregoing,  and  to  introduce  the  fucceeding. 
*rhere  is  no  break,  no  ftqp,  no  gap,  no  interval. 
The  ideas  excited  by  fo  coherent  a  chain  of 
things  feem,  as  it  were,  to  float  through  the 
min4  of  their  own  accord,  without  obliging 
it  to  exert  itfelf,  or  to  make  any  effort  in  order 
to  pafs  from  one  of  them  to  another. 

But  if  this  cufliomary  connefl:ion  be  inter- 
rupted, if  one  or  more  obje6ls  appear  in  an 
order  quite  different  from  that  to  which  the 
imagination  has  been  accuflomed,  and  for 
which  it  is  prepared,  the  contrary  of  all  this 
happens.  We  are  at  firfl  fiirprife^  by  the  un- 
expe6{;ednefs  of  the  new  appearance,  and  when 
that  momentary  emotion  is  over,  we  Hill 
wonder  how  it  came  to  occur  in  that  place. 
iThe  imagination  no  longer  feels  the  ufual 
facility  of  pafling  from  the  event  which  feoes 
before  to  that  which  comes  aflei.  It  is  an 
order  or  law  of  fucceffion  to  which  it  has  not 
been  accuftomed,  and  which  it  therefore  finds 
fome  difficulty  in  following,  or  in  attending  to. 
trhe  fancy  is  flopped  and  interrupted  in  that 
natural  movement  or  career,  according  to 
which  it  was  proceeding.  Thofe  two  events 
feem  to  fland  at  a  diflance  from  each  other ; 

It 
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it  endeavours  to  bring  them  together,  but  they  sect, 
refufe  to  unite  ;  and  it  feels,  or  imagines  it  ,  ^^ 
feels  fomething  like  a  gap  or  interval  betwixt 
them.  It  naturally  hefitates,  and,  as  it  were, 
paufes  upon  the  brink  of  this  interval ;  it 
endeavours  to  find  out  fomething  which  may 
fill  up  the  gap,  which,  like  a  bridge,  may  fo 
far  at  ieaft  unite  thofe  feemingly  diilant  ob- 
je6):s,  as  to  render  the  paflage  of  the  thought 
betwixt  them  fmooth,  and  natural,  and  eaiy. 
The  fuppofition  of  a  chain  of  intermediate, 
though  invifible,  events,  .which  fucceed  each 
other  in  a  train  fimilar  to  that  in  which  the 
imagination  has  been  accuflomed  to  move, 
and  which  link  together  thofe  two  disjointed 
appearances,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
imagination  can  fill  up  this  interval,  is  the 
only  bridge  which,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  can 
fmooth  its  paflage  from  the  one  obje6t  to  the 
other.  Thus,  when  we  obferve  the  motion  of 
the  iron,  in  confequence  of  that  of  the  load* 
ftone,  we^a^e  and  hefitate,  and  feel  a  want  of 
connection  betwixt  two  events,  which  follow 
pne  another  in  fo  unufual  a  train.  But  when, 
with  Des  Cartes,  we  imagine  (pertain  invifible 
effluvia  to  circulate  round  one  of  them,  and 
by  their  treated  impulfes  to  impel  the  other, 
both  to  move  towards  it,  and  to  follow  its 
motion,  we  fiU  up  the  interval  betwixt  them, 
we  join  them  together  by  a  fort  of  bridge,  and 
thu;  take  off  that  hefiitation  apd  difficulty 

which 
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SECT,  which  the  imagination  felt  in  palling  from  the 
D-  one  to  the  other.  That  the  iron  ihould  move 
after  the  loadilone  feems,  upon  this  hypothefis^ 
in  fome  meafure  according  to  the  ordinary 
courie  of  things.  Motion  after  impulfe  is  an 
order  of  fucceffion  with  which  of  all  things 
we  are  the  moft  familiar.  Two  objects  which 
are  fo  connected  feem  no  longer  to  be  dis* 
jointed,  and  the  imagination  flows  fmoothly 
and  eafily  along  them. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  fecond  fpecies  of 
Wonder,  which  arifes  from  an  unufual  fuccef- 
fion of  things.  The  fl;op  which  is  thereby 
given  to  the  career  of  the  imagination,  the 
difficulty  which  it  finds  in  pafling  along  fuch 
disjointed  obje6ts,  and  the  feeling  of  fome* 
thing  like  a  gap  or  interval  betwixt  them, 
eonfl;itute  the  \^hole  eflence  of  this  emotion. 
Upon  the  clear  difcovery  of  a  conneding 
chain  of  intermediate  events,  it  vanifiies  alto* 
gether.  What  obfl:ru6);ed  the  movement  of 
the  imagination  is  then  removed.  Who  won- 
ders at  the  machinery  of  the  opera-houfe  who 
has  once  been  admitted  behind  the  fcenes  f 
In  the  wonders  of  nature,  however,  it  rarely 
happens  that  we  can  difcover  fo  clearly  this 
conne6ting  chain.  With  regard  to  a  few  even 
of  them,  indeed,  we  feem  to  have  been  really 
admitted  behind  the  fcenes,  and  our  Wonder 
accordingly  is  entirely  at  an  end.  Thus  the 
eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  once, 

more 
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more  than  all  the  other  appearances  in  the  sect. 
heavens,  excited  the  terror  and  amazement  Q- 
of  mankind,  feem  now  no  longer  to  be  won- 
derful, fince  the  connecting  chain  has  been 
found  out  which  joins  them  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things.  Nay,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
we  have  been  lefs  fuccefsful,  even  the  vague 
hypothefes  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  yet  more 
indetermined  notions  of  Ariftotle,  have,  with 
their  followers,  contributed  to  give  fome  co- 
herence to  the  appearances  of  nature,  and 
might  diminifh,  though  they  could  not  deftroy, 
their  Wonder.  If  they  did  not  completely 
fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  the  two  disjointed 
objefts,  they  beftowed  upon  them,  however, 
fome  fort  of  loofe  connexion  which  they 
wanted  before. 

That  the  imagination  feels  a  real  difficulty 
in  paffing  along  two  events  which  follow  one 
another  in  an  uncommon  order,  may  be  con- 
firmed by  many  obvious  obfervations.  If  it 
attempts  to  attend  beyond  a  certain  time  to  a 
long  feries  of  this  kind,  the  continual  effi)rts 
it  is  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  pafs  from  one 
objeft  to  another,  and  thus  follow  the  progrefe 
of  the  fucceffion^  fbon  fatigue  it,  and  if  repeat- 
ed too  often,  diibrder  and  disjoint  its  whole 
frame.  It  is  thus  that  too  fevere  an  applica- 
tion to  ftudy  fometimes  brings  on  lunacy  and 
frenzy,  in  thofe  eQ)ecially  who  are  fomewhat 
advanced  in  life,  but  whofe  imaginations,  from 

being 
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SECT,  being  too  late  in  applying,  have  not  got  thoCe 

^ ,  habits  which  dilpofe  them  tQ  follow  eaiily  the 

reafbnings  in  the*ab(lra£t  fciences.  Every 
ftep  of  a  demonflrationy  which  to  an  old  prac- 
titioner is  quite  natural  and  eaiy ,  requires  from 
them  the  moil  intenfe  application  of  thought.^ 
Spurred  on,  however,  either  by  ambition, 
or  by  admiration  for  the  fubje6t,  they  ftiU 
continue  till  they  become,  firfl  confufed,  then 
giddy,  and  at  laft  diilr^ed.  Could  we  con* 
ceive  a  perfoii  of  the  foundeft  judgment,  who 
ha4  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  whofe  imagi* 
nation  had  acquired  thofe  habits,  and  that 
mold,  which  the  conftitution  of  things  in  this 
world  necelTarily  imprefk  upon  it,  to  be  all  at 
once  tranlported  alive  to  fbme  other  planet, 
where  nature  was  governed  by  laws  quite  dif<* 
Cerent  from  thofe  whiqh  take  place  here ;  aa 
he  woidd  be  continually  obliged  to  attend  to 
events,  which  mud  to  him  appear  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  jarring,  irregular,  and  d^cordant, 
he  would  foon  feel  the  fame  coKfufipn  and 
giddinefi  begin  to  come  upon  him,  which 
would  at  lail  end  in  the  fiune  manner,  in 
lunacy  and  diftrsi^tion.  Neither,  to  produce 
this  effe£t,  is  it  peceflary  that  the  objed^ai 
ihoul^  be  either  great  or  interefting,  or  evei\ 
uncommon,  in  themfelves.  It  is  fufficient 
that  they  follow  one  another  in  an  uncommon 
order.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  look  over 
even  a  game  of  cards,  s^nd  to  attend  particu«! 
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Urly  to  every  fingle  ftroke,  and  if  he  is  unac-  s  £  c  T. 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  rules  of  the        ^ 
game ;  that  is,  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  fucceffion  of  the  cards ;  he  will  loon  feel 
the  lame  confufion  and  giddinefs  begin  to 
come  upon  him,  which,  were  it  to  be  conti- 
nued for  days  and  months,  would  end  in  the 
&me  manner,  in  lunacy  and  diftra£tion.     But 
if  the  mind  be  thus  thrown  into  the  moll  vio- 
lent difbrder,  when  it  attends  to  a  long  feries 
of  events  which  follow  one  another  in  an  un- 
common train,  it  muft  feel  fome  degree  of  the 
fame  diforder,  when  it  obferves  even  a  fingle 
event  fall  out  in  this  unufual  manner:  for 
the  violent  diforder  can  arife  from  nothing 
but  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  finaller 
uneafineis. 

That  it  is  the  unufualneis  alone  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion which  occafions  this  flop  and  inter- 
ruption in  the  progrefs  of  the  imagination  as 
well  as  ^the  notion  of  an  interval  betwixt  the 
two  immediately  fucceeding  objeds,  tobefilled 
up  by  fome  chain  of  intermediate  events,  is 
not  lefs  evident.  The  fame  orders  of  fuccef> 
fion,  which  to  one  fet  of  men  feem  quite 
according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and 
filch  as  require  no  intermediate  events  to  join 
them,  fiiall  to  another  appear  altogether  inco- 
herent and  disjointed,  unlefs  fome  fuch  events 
befiippofed:  and  this  for  no  otiier  reafon,  but 
becauiie  fuch  orders  of  fucceffion  are  famfliar 
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S  E  c  T.  to  the  one,  and  ftrange  to  the  other.    When 
^      we  enter  the  work-houfes  of  the  moft  common 
arti:2ans;  fuch  as  dyers,  brewers,  diftillers;  we 
obferve  a  number  of  appearances,  which  pre* 
lent  themfelves  in  an  order  that  feems  to  us 
Very  ilrange  and  wonderful.     Our  thought 
cannot  eafily  follow  it,  we  feel  an  interval  "be- 
twixt every  two  of  them,  and  require  fome 
chain  of  intermediate  events,  to  fill  it  up,  and 
link  them  together.     But  the  artizan  himfelf, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the 
Confequences  of  all  the  operations  of  his  art, 
feels  no  fuch  interval."    They  fall  in  with  what 
cuftom  has  made  the  natural  movement  of  his 
imagination :  they  no  longer  excite  his  Won- 
der, and  if  he  is  not  a  genius  fuperior  to  his 
profeffion,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  making  the 
very  eafy  refle6lion,  tliat  tbofe  things,  though 
familiar  to  him,  may  be  ftrange  to  us,  he  will 
be  difpofed  rather  to  laugh  at,  than  fympa- 
thize  with  our  Wonder.    He  cannot  conceive 
what  occafion  there  is  for  any  conne6ting 
events  to  unite  thofe  appearances,  which  feem 
to  him  to  fucceed  each  other  very  naturally. 
It  is  their  nature,  he  tells  us,  to  follow  one 
another  in  this  order,  and  that  accordingly 
they  always  do  fo.     In  the  fame  manner  bread 
has,  fince  the  world  began,  been  the  common 
nouriihment  of  the  human  body,  and  men  have 
fo  long  feen  it,  every  day,  converted  into  flefli 
and  bones,  fubftances  in  all  relpe&s  fo  unlike 
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it,  that  they  have  feldom  had  the  curiofity  tcr  s  £  c  x 
inquire  by  what  procefe  of  intennediate  events  ^  '  "** 
this  change  is  brought  about.  Becaufe  the 
paflage  of  the  thought  from  the  one  objefl  to 
the  other  is  by  cuilom  become  quite  fmooth 
and  eaiy,  almoft  without  the  fuppofition  of 
any  fuch  procefs.  Philofophers,  indeed,  who 
often  look  for  a  chain  of  invifible  pbje6ts  to 
join  together  two  events  that  occur  in  an  order 
familiar  to  all  the  world,  have  endeavoured 
to  find  out  a  chain  of  this  kind  betwixt  the  two 
events  I  have  juft  now  mentioned;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  have  endeavoured,  by  a  like 
intermediate  chain,  to  conne6l:  the  gravity, 
the  elailicity,  and  even  the  cohefion  of  natural 
bodies,  with  fome  of  their  other  qualities. 
Thefe,  however,  are  all  of  them  fuch  combi* 
nations  of  events  as  give  no  flop  to  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  as  excite  no 
Wonder,  nor  any  apprehenfion  that  there  is 
wanting  the  ftri6left  conne6tion  between  them« 
But  as  in  thofe  founds,  which  to  the  greater 
part  of  men  feem  perfe6tly  agreeable  to  mea- 
fure  and  harmony,  the  nicer  ear  of  a  mufician 
will  difcover  a  want,  both  of  the  mod  exa6fc 
time,  and  of  the  moil  perfe£l  coincidence :  fo 
the  more  pra6lifed  thought  of  a  philofopher, 
who  has  Ipent  his  whole  life  in  the  ftudy  of 
the  conne6ting  principles  of  nature,  will  often 
feel  an  interval  betwixt  two  objefts,  which,  to 
more  careleis  obfervers,  feem  very  ftri6tly 

con« 
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SECT,  coiljoined.    By  long  attention  to  all  the  bonu 
"^    neftions  which  have  ever  been  prefented  to 
his  obfervation,^by  having  often  compared 
them  with  one  another,  he  has,  like  the  mufi- 
cian,  acquired,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  nicer  ear, 
and  a  more  delicate  feeling  with  regard  to 
things  of  this  nature.     And  as  to  the  one, 
that  mufic  feems  diflbnance  which  falls  fhort 
of  the  moll  perfeft  harmony ;  fo  to  the  other, 
thofe  events  feem  altogether  feparated  and 
disjoined,  which  fall  ihort  of  the  ftri6beft  and 
moil  perfect  conne6tion. 

Philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  the  conne6ting 
principles  of  nature.    Nature,  after  the  largeft 
experience  that  common  obfen^ation  can  ac- 
quire, feems  to  abound  with  events  which 
appear  folitary  and  incoherent  with  all  that 
go  before  them,  which  therefore  difturb  the 
eafy  movement  of  the  imagination ;  which 
makes  its  ideas  fucceed  each  other,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  by  irregular  flarts  and  fallies ;  and 
which  thus  tend,  in  fome  meafure,  to  intro- 
duce thofe  confufions  and  diflra6tions  we  for- 
meriy  mentioned.  Philofophy,  by  reprefenting 
the  invifible  chains  which  bind  together  all 
thefe  disjointed  objefts,  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce  order  into  this  chaos  of  jarring  and  dif^ 
cordant  appearances,  to  allay  this  tumult  of 
the  imagination,  and  to  reftore  it,  when  it 
furveys  the  great  revolutions  of  the  univerfe, 
<to  that  tone  of  tranquillity  and  compofiire, 

which 
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iMiich  is  both  moft  agreeable  in  itfelf,  and  sect* 
moflt  fuitable  to  its  nature.    Philofophy,  there*  ^^^ 
fore^  may  be  regarded  ad  one  of  thofe  arts 
which  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  imagination ; 
and  whofe  theory  and  hillory,  upcm  that  ac-^ 
count,  fall  properly  within  the  circunlference 
of  our  fubje6fc.    Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  it^ 
from  its  firil  origin,  up  to  that  fummit  of  peu 
fe&ion  to  whiph  it  is  at  prefent  fuppofed  to 
have  arrived,  and  to  which,  indeed,  it  haa 
equally  been  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  id 
almoit  all  former  times.     It  is  the  moil  fub^^ 
lime  of  all  the  agreeable  arts,  >and  its  revolu«» 
tions  have  been  the  greateft^  the  moft  frequent^ 
and  the  moil  diftinguifiied  of  all  thofe  that  have 
happened  in  the  literary  world.     Its  hiftory^' 
therefore,  mufl,  upon  all  accounts,  be  the  mo(b 
entertaining  and  the  moft  inftru6fcive.    Let  us 
examine,  therefore,  all  the  different  iyftems  of 
ttature,  which,  in  thefe  weftem  parts  of  the 
world,  the  only  parts  of  whofe  faiftoiy  we  know 
any  thing,  have  fucceffively  been  adopted  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious ;  and,  without  re^ 
garding  their  abfurdity  or  probability,  their 
agreement  or  inconiiftency  with  truth  and 
reality,  let  us  confider  them  only  in  that  par^* 
ticular  point  of  view  which  belongs  to  our 
fiibjeft ;  and  content  ourfelves  with  inquiring 
how  far  each  of  them  was  fitted  to  footh  the 
imagination,  and  to  render  the  theatre  of  na- 
ture a  nu>re  coh^.ent,  and  therefore  a  more 
TQJL«  V.  o  mag« 
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SECT,  magnificent  ipeftacle,  than  otherwife  it  would 
J^'_  .  have  appeared  to  be.    According  as  they  have 
failed  or  fucceeded  in  this,  they  have  con- 
ftantly  fitiled  or  fucceeded  in  gaining  reputa- 
tion and  renown  to  their  authors ;  and  this 
will  be  found  to  be  the  clew  that  is  moil  capa- 
ble of  condu6Hng  us  through  all  the  labyrinths 
of  philofophical  hiilory :  for,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  will  ferve  to  confirm  what  has  gone  before, 
and  to  throw  light  upon  what  is  to  come  after, 
that  we  obferve,  in  general,  that  no  fyfl^em, 
how  well  foever  in  oUier  refpe6ts  fupported, 
has  ever  been  able  to  gain  any  general  credit 
on  the  world,  whofe  conne6ting  principles 
were  not  fuch  as  were  familiar  to  all  mankind. 
Why  has  the  cliemical  philofophy  in  all  ages 
crept  along  in  obfcurity,  and  been  fo  difire- 
garded  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  while 
other  lyftems,  lefs  ufeful,  and  not  more  agree- 
able to  experience,  have  poflefled  univerlal 
admiration  for  whole  centuries  together  ?  The 
conne6Ung  principles  of  the  chemical  philo- 
fophy are  fuch  as  the  generality  of  mankind 
know  nothing  about,  have  rarely  feen,  and 
have  never  been  acquainted  with ;  and  which 
to  them,  therefore,  are  incapable  of  fmoothing 
the  paffage  of  the  imagination  betwixt  any 
two  feemingly  disjointed  objects.    Salts,  ful- 
phurs,  and  mercuries,  acids,  and  alkalis,  are 
principles  which  can  fmooth  things  to  thole 
only  who  live  about  the  furnace  i  but  whoik 
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moft  eommon  operations  feeniy  to  the  bulk  s  B  c  T«r 
of  mankind,  is  di^ointed  as  any  two  events  ^ 
which  the  cfaemifts  would  conned  together 
by  them.  Thofe  artiils,  however,  naturally 
explained  things  to  themfelves  by  principles 
that  were  familiar  to  themfelves.  As  Ariftotle 
obferves,  that  the  early  Pythagoreans,  who 
firft  ftudied  arithmetic,  explained  all  things 
by  the  propertie.  .f  number, ;  »d  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  Ariftoxenus,  the  mufician,  found 
the  nature  of  the  foul  to  confift  in  harmony. 
In  the  iame  manner,  a  learned  phyfician  lately 
gave  a  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy  upon  the 
principles  of  his  own  art,  in  which  wifdom 
and  virtue  were  the  healthful  ftate  of  the  foul; 
the  different  vices  and  follies,  the  different 
difeafes  to  which  it  was  fubjeS; ;  in  which  the 
caufea  and  fymptoms  of  thpfe  difeafes  were 
aibertained ;  and,  in  the  iame  medical  drain, 
a  proper  method  of  cure  prefcribed.  In  the- 
i«me  manner  alfo,  others  have  written  parall^ 
of  painting  and  poetry,  oi  poetry  and  mufic, 
o^  muiic  and  archite£ture,  of  beauty  and  vir* 
tue,  of  all  the  fine  arts ;  fyftem^  which  have 
imiveriaUy  owed  their  origin  to  the  lucubra^- 
tions  of  11>ofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
one  art,  but  ignorant  of  the  other ;  who  there- 
fore  explained  to  themfelves  the  phasnomena, 
in  that  which  was  ftrange  to  them,  by  thofe 
in  that  which  was  i^muliar ;  and  with  whom, 
upon  tiiat  account,  the  analogy,  whkb  im 

o  a  other 
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SECT,  other  Mmters  gives  occafion  to  a  few  in- 
^'      genious  fimilitudes,  became  the  great  hinge 
upon  which  every  thing  turned* 


SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Origin  of  Philofophy. 

MANKIND,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fodety, 
before  the  eftabliihment  of  law,  order, 
and  iecurity,  have  little  curiofity  to  find  out 
thofe  hidden  chains  of  events  which  bifid 
together  the  feemingly  disjointed  appearances 
of  nature.     A  favage,  whofe  fubi&ftence  is 
precarious,  whofe  life  is  every  day  expofed 
to  the  rudeft  dangers,  has  no  inclination  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  fearching  out  what,  when 
difcovered,  feems  to  ferve  no  other  purpoie^ 
than  to  render  the  theatre  of  nature  a  more 
conne6ted  fpe6tacle  to  his  imagination.   Many  • 
of  thefe  fmaller  incoherences,  which  in  the 
courfe  of  things  perplex  philofophers,  entirely 
efcape  his  attention.    Thofe  more  magnificent  * 
irregularities,  whofe  grandeur  he  cannot  over- 
look, call  forth  his  amazement.      Comets, 
eclipfes,  thunder,  lightning,  and  other  meteors, 
by  their  greatnefs,  naturally  overawe  him,  and 
he  views  themVith  a  reverence  tluitapproaches 
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to  fear.     His  inexperience  and  uncertainty  s  B  c  T. 
with  regard  to  every  thing  about  them,  how  ,   5^ 
they  came,  how  they  are  to  go,  what  went 
before,  what  is  to  come  after  them,  exafperate 
his  fentiment  into  terror  and  conftemation. 
But  our  paffions,  as  Father  Malbranche  ob* 
ferves,  all  juftify  themfelves ;  that  is,  fuggeft 
to  us  opinions  which  juftify  them.     As  thofe 
appearances  terrify  him,  therefore,  he  is  dill 
pofed  to  believe  every  thing  about  them  which 
can  render  them  ftill  more  the  obje£ts  of  his 
terror.     That  they  proceed  from  fome  intelli- 
gent, though  invifible  caufes,  of  whofe  ven<» 
geance  and  diljpleafure  they  are  either  the 
iigns  or  the  effe6ls,  is  the  notion  of  all  others 
moft  capable  of  enhancing  this  paflion,  and  is 
that,  therefore,  which  he  is  moil  apt  to  enter- 
tain.   To  tliis  too,  that  cowardice  and  pufiUa- 
nimity,  fb  natural  to  man  in  his  uncivilized 
ftate,  ftill  more  diipofes  him ;  unprote^ed  by 
the  laws  of  fociety,  expofed,  defencelefi,  he 
feels  his  weaknefs  upon  all  oceaftonsj   his 
ftrength  and  fecurity  upon  none. 

But  all  the  irregularities  of  nature  are  not 
of  this  awful  or  terrible  kind.  Some  of  them 
are  perfectly  beautiful  and  agreeable.  Theie, 
therefore,  from  the  fame  impotence  of  mind, 
would  be  beheld  with  love  and  complacency, 
and  even  with  tranQ)orts  of  gratitude ;  fop 
whatever  is  the  caufe  of  pleafure  naturally 
excites  our  gratitude.    A  child  carefles  the 

o  ^  frui^ 
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SECT,  fruit  that  is  agreeable  to  it^  as  it  beats  tbe 
ID*  ftone  that  hurts  it.  The  notions  of  a  lavage 
are  not  very  different.  The  ancient  Athe-t 
nians,  who  folemnly  puniihed  the  axe  which 
had  accidentally  been  the  caufe  of  the  death 
of  a  man^  ere£ted  altars,  and  offered  facrifices 
to  the  rainbow.  Sentiments  not  unlike  thefe^ 
may  fometimes,  upon  fuch  occaiions,  begin  to 
be  fdt  even  in  the  breafls  of  the  moil  civilized^ 
but  are  prefently  checked  by  the  refle£tion, 
that  the  things  are  not  their  proper  objedts. 
But  a  lavage^  whofe  notions  are  guided  alto^ 
gether  by  wild  nature  and  pafiion,  waits  for 
no  other  proof  that  a  thing  is  the  proper 
obje£t  of  any  fentiment,  than  that  it  excites 
it«  The  reverence  and  gratitude,  with  which 
fome  of  the  appearances  pf  nature  inQiire  hun^ 
convince  him  that  they  are  the  proper  objefts 
of  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  ther^ore  pro- 
ceed from  fome  intelligent  beings,  who  taker 
pleafure  in  the  exprelfions  of  thofe  fentiments. 
With  him,  therefore,  every  objeft  of  nature^ 
which  by  its  beauty  or  greatneis,  its  utility  or. 
hurtfulnefs,  is  confiderable  enough  to  attract 
his  attention,  and  whofe  operations  are  not 
perfedtly  regular,  is  fiippofed  to  a6fc  by  the 
dire£ii(m  of  fome  invifible  and  defigning 
power.  The  fea  is  Q)read  out  into  a  calm, 
or  heaved  into  a  ftorm,  according  to  the 
'  good  pleafure  of  Neptune.  Does  the  earth 
pour  forth  an  exuberant  harveft  ?  It  is  owing 

to 
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to  tiie  mdolgence  of  Ceres.  Does  the  vifte  8  EOT. 
yidd  a  plentiful  vintage  ?  It  flows  from  the  ^ 
iiounty  of  Bacchus.  Do  either  refufe  their 
prefents  ?  It  is  afcribed  to  the  difpleafure  of 
thofe  offended  deities.  The  tree  which  now  * 
flouriihes  and  now  decays,  is  inhabited  by  a 
Dryad,  upon  whofe  health  or  ficknefs  its  vari- 
ous appearances  depend.  The  fountain,  which 
fometimes  flows  in  a  copious,  and  fometimes 
in  a  fcanty  ftream,  which  appears  fometimes 
clear  and  limpid,  and  at  other  times  muddy 
and  diflurbed,  is  affe£ted  in  all  its  changes 
by  the  Naiad  who  dwells  within  it.  Hence 
the  origin  of  Polytheifin,  and  of  that  vulgar 
fuperftition  which  afcribes  all  ihe  irregular 
events  of  nature  to  the  favour  or  diipleafUre 
of  intelligent,  though  invifible  beings,  to  gods^ 
daemons,  witches,  genii,  fairies.  For  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  in  all  polytheiftic  religions, 
among  iavs^es,  as  well  as  in  the  early  ages  of 
heathen  antiquity,  it  is  the  irregular  events  of 
nature  only  that  are  afcribed  to  the  agency  and 
power  of  their  gods.  Fire  bums,  and  water 
refireihes ;  heavy  bodies  defeend,  and  lighter 
fubftances  fly  iq>wards,  by  the  neceflity  of 
their  own  nature  j  nor  was  the  inviflble  hand 
^Jupiter  ever  apprehended  to  be  employed 
in  thofe  matters.  But  thunder  and  lightning, 
ftorms  and  funfhine,  thofe  more  irregular 
events,  were  afcribed  to  his  favour,  or  has 
anger*    Man,  the  only  defigning  power  with 
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SECT.'  ^ich  they  were  acquainted,  never  afts  but 
^^  ^  either  to  flop  or  to  alter  the  courfe  which  natu« 
ral  events  would  take,  if  left  to  themfelves. 
Thofe  other  intelligent  beingg,  whom  they 
imagined,  but  knew  not,  were  naturally  fup* 
pofed  to  a£t  in  the  fame  manner ;  not  to  em« 
ploy  themfelves  in  fupporting  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  which  went  on  of  its  own* 
accord,  but  to  flop,  to  thwart,  and  to  difturb  iU 
And  thus,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  the 
loweft  and  mod  pufillanimous  fiiperftition  (up* 
plied  the  place  of  philofophy. 
*  But  when  law  has  eftablifhed  order  and 
fecurity,  and  fubfiftence  ceafes  to  be  pre- 
carious,  the  curiofity  of  mankind  is  increafed, 
and  their  fears  are  diminiihed.  The  leifure 
which  they  then  enjoy  renders  them  more  at- 
tentive to  the  appearances  of  nature,  more  ob^ 
fervant  of  her  (malleft  irregularities,  and  more 
defirous  to  know  what  is  the  chain  which  links 
them  altogether.  That  fome  fuch  chain  fub* 
iifts  betwixt  all  her  feemingly  disjointed 
phoenomena,  they  are  iieceflarily  led  to  con- 
ceive ;  and  that  magnanimity,  and  cheerful* 
nefs,  which  all  generous  natures  acquire  who 
are  bred  in  civilized  focieties,  where  they  have 
ib  few  occafions  to  feel  their  weaknefs,  and 
fo  many  to  be  confcious  of  their  ftrength  and 
fecurity,  renders  them  lefs  difpofed  to  employ, 
for  this  conne£fcing  chain,  thofe  invifible 
beings  whom  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  their 
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rude  forefathers  had  eni?endered.     Thole  of  S^E  C  T. 

HI- 

Bberal  fortunes,  whofe  attention  is  not  much 
occupied  either  with  bufinefs  or  with  pleafure^ 
can  fill  up  the  void  of  their  imagination, 
which  is  thus  difengaged  from  the  wdinary 
alfiurs  of  life,  no  other  way  than  by  attending 
to  that  train  of  events  which  pafles  around 
them.  '  While  the  great  objects  of  nature  thus 
pa&  in  review  before  them,  many  things  occur 
in  an  order  to  which  they  have  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed*  Their  imagination,  which  accom* 
panics  with  eafe  and  delight  the  regular  pro* 
igrefs  of  nature,  is  flopped  and  embarraffed  by 
thofe  feeming  incoherences ;  they  excite  their 
wonder,  and  feem  to  require  fbme  chain  of 
intermediate  events,  which,  by  connecting 
them  with  fomething  that  has  gone  before, 
may  thus  render  the  whole  courfe  of  the  uni* 
veife  confiftent  and  of  a  piece.  Wonder, 
therefore,  and  not  any  expectation  of  advan* 
tage  from  its  difcoveries,  is  the  firft  principle 
which  prompts  mankind  to  the  fludy  of  Philo* 
fophy,  of  that  fcience  which  pretends  to  lay 
open  the  concealed  connexions  that  unite  the 
various  appearances  of  nature  ;  and  they  pur- 
fue  this  ftudy  for  its  own  fake,  as  an  original 
pleafure  or  good  in  itfelf,  without  regarding 
its  ^tendency  to  procure  them  the  means  of 
many  other  pleafures. 

Greece,  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and   the  Lefler  Afia,  were  the  firft 
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SECT,  countries  whicb,  in  thefe  weflem  parts  of  the 
^  world,  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  civilized  fociety* 
It  was  in  them^  therefore,  that  the  firft  philo* 
fophers,  of  whofe  doctrine  we  have  any  difl 
tin3;  account,  appeared.  Law  and  order 
feem  indeed  to  have  been  eftabliflied  in  the 
great  monarchies  of  Afia  and  Egypt,  long 
before  they  had  any  footing  in  Greece :  yet, 
after  all  tiiat  has  been  (aid  concerning  the 
learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
whether  there  ever  was  in  thofe  nations  any 
thing  which  deferved  the  name  of  fcience, 
or  whether  that  delpotifin  which  is  more 
deilru^tive  of  iecurity  and  leifure  than  anar- 
chy itfelf,  and  which  prevailed  over  all  the 
Eaft,  prevented  the  growth  of  Philofophy,  is 
a  queilion  which,  for  want  of  monuments^ 
cannot  be  detennined  with  any  degree  of 

preciiion. 

The.  Greek  colonies  having  been  fettled 
amid  nations  either  altogether  barbarous,  or 
,  altogether  unwarlike,  over  whom,  therefore^ 
they  foon  acquired  a  very  great  authority^ 
leem,  upon  that  account,  to  have  arrived  at  a 
confiderable  degree  of  empire  and  opulence 
before  any  ftate  in  the  parent  country  had 
furmounted  that  extreme  poverty,  which,  by 
leaving  no  room  for  any  evident  di(lin6tion  of 
ranks,  is  neceflarily  attended  witli  the  con- 
fufion  and  miirule  which  flows  from  a  want  of 
all  r^ular  fubordination«    The  Giteek  iflancb 
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being  feeure  frota  the  invafion  of  land  armies,  sect. 
or  from  naval  forces,  which  were  in  thofe  days  ^  ™* 
but  little  known,  feeod,  upon  that  account  too, 
to  have  got  before  the  continent  in  all  forts  of 
civiUty  and  improvement  The  firft  philofo- 
phers,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  iirft  poets, 
leem  all  to  have  been  natives,  either  of  their 
colonies,  or  of  their  iflands.  It  was  from 
thence  that  Homer,  Archilochus,  Stefichorus^ 
Simonides,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  derived  their 
birth.  Thales  and  JPythagoras,  the  founders 
of  the  two  earlieft  fe^ts  of  philofbphy ,  arofe, 
the  one  in  an  Afiatic  colony,  the  other  in  an 
iiland ;  and  neither  of  them  eftabliihed  his 
fchool  in  the  mother  country. 

What  was  the  particular  fyftem  of  either  of 
tiiofe  two  philoibphers,  or  whether  their  doc^ 
trine  was  fo  methodized  as  to  deferve  the 
name  of  a  lyftem,  the  imperfection,  as  well  as 
the  uncertainty  of  all  the  traditions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  concenung  them,  makes  it 
impoffible  to  determine.  The  fchool  pf  Ty^ 
thagoras,  however,  feems  to  have  advanced 
further  in  the  ftudy  of  the  connecting  prin* 
ciples  of  nature,  than  that  of  the  Ionian  phi« 
loibpher.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Au 
chelaus,  the  fucceflbra  of  Thales,  reprefent 
the  doctrines- of  thofe  fages  as  full  of  the  moft 
inextricable  confufioti.  Something,  however, 
tbirt;  approaches  to  a  compofed  and  orderly 
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SECT,  fyftem,  may  be  traced  in  what  is  delivered 
Bff-      down  to  us  concerning  the  dofibrine  of  Empe- 
docles,  of  Archytas,  of  Timeeus,  and  of  Ocel- 
lus the  Lucanian,  the  moil  renowned  philoib- 
phers  of  the  Italian  fchool.    The  opinions  of 
the  two  lad  coincide  pretty  much ;  the  one, 
with  thofe  of  Plato ;  the  other,  with  thofe  of 
Ariftotle ;  nor  do  thofe  of  the  two  firft  feem 
to  have  been  very  different,  of  whom  the  one 
was  the  author  of  the  do6l;rine  of  the  Four 
Elements,  the  other  the  inventor  of  the  Cate- 
gories ;  who,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founders,  the  one,  of  the  ancient  Phyfics ; 
the  other,  of  the  ancient  Dialectic  ;  and,  how 
clofely  thefe  were  connefted  will  appear  here- 
after.   It  was  in  the  fchool  of  Socrates,  how- 
ever,  from  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  that  Philofophy 
firft  received  that  form,  which  introduced  her, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  to  the  general  acquaintance 
of  the  world.      It  is  from  them,  therefore, 
that  we  (hall  begin  to  give  her  hiftory  in  any 
dc^tail.    Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  former 
iyftems,  which  was  at  all  confiftent  with  their 
general  principles,  they  f^em  to  have  eonfo^ 
lidated  into  their  own.      From  the  Ionian 
philofophy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover 
that  they  derived  any  thing.     From  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool,  both  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
feem  to  have  derived  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  alipoft  all  their  doctrines.  Plato,  too, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  fomethiqg  from 
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twt>  other  fefts  of  philofophers,  whofe  extreme  sect, 
obfcurity  feems  to  have  prevented  them  from  ^^ 
acquiring  themfelves  any  extenfive  reputation; 
the  one  was  that  of  Cratylus  and  Heraclitus ; 
the  other  was  that  of  Xenophanes,  Parme- 
nides,  Melifius^  and  Zeno.  To  pretend  to 
refcue  the  fyftem  of  any  of  thofe  antefocratic 
iages,  from  that  oblivion  which  at  prefent 
covers  them  all,  would  be  a  vain  and  ufelefi 
attempt.  What  feems,  however,  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  them,  fhall  fometimes  bo 
marked  as  we  go  along. 

There  was  ftiU  another  fchool  of  philofophy, 
earlier  than  Plato,  from  which,  however,  he 
was  fo  far  from  borrowing  any  thing,  that  he 
feems  to  have  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
reafon  to  difcredit  and  expofe  its  principles. 
This  was  the  philofophy  of  Leucippus,  De«- 
mocritus  and  Protagoras,  which  accordingly 
feems  to  have  fubmitted  to  his  eloquence,  to 
have  lain  dormant,  and  to  have  been  almoft 
forgotten  for  fome  generations,  till  it  wa3 
afterwards  more  fuccefsfully  revived  bv  Epi- 
curus. 


SECT* 
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SECT.  IV- 

The  Hifldry  ofAJironomy. 

OF  all    the  phoenomena  of  nature,  the 
celeftial  appearances  are,  by  their  great* 
nefs  and  beauty,  the  moft  univerfal  obje£ts  of 
the  curiofity  of  mankind.     Thofe  who  fur- 
veyed  the  heavens  with  the  moft  carelefi 
attention,   neceflarily  diftinguiihed  in  them 
three  different  forts  of  objects ;  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  the  Stars.    Thefe  laft,  appearing 
always  in  the  lame  fituation,  and  at  the  fame 
diftance  with  regard  to  one  another,  and 
feeming  to  revolve  every  day  round  the  earth 
in  parallel  circles,  which  widened  gradually 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  were  naturally 
thought  to  have  all  the  marks  of  being  fixed, 
like  fo  many  gems,  in  the  concave  fide  of  the 
firmament,  and  of  being  carried  round  by  the 
diurnal  revolutions  of  that  folid  body :  for  the 
azure  flcy,  in  which  the  fi^ars  feem  to  float,  was 
readily  apprehended,  upon  account  of  the 
uniformity  of  their  apparent  motions,  to  be  a 
folid  body,  the  roof  or  outer  wall  of  the  uni« 
veyfe,  to  whofe  infide  all  thofe  little  fparkling 
pbje6ls  were  attached. 

The  Sun  and  Moon,  oflen  changing  their 
diftance  and  fituation,  in  regard  to  the  other 
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beavenly  bodies,  could  not  be  appreheiided  to  8  e  c  T» 
be  attached  to  the  fame  fphere  with  them. 
They  afligned,  therefore,  to  each  of  them,  a 
4>here  of  its  own  ;  that  is,  fuppofed  each  of 
them  to  be  attached  to  the  concave  iide  of  a 
folid  and  tranfparent  body,  by  whofe  revolu- 
tions they  were  carried  round  the  earth. 
There  was  not  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  the  fame 
ground  for  the  fuppolition  of  fuch  fphere  as  in 
that  of  the  Fixed  Stars ;  for  neither  the  Sun 
nor  the  Moon  appear  to  keep  always  at  the 
lame  diftance  with  regard  to  any  one  of  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  But  as  the  motion  of 
the  Stars  had  been  accounted  for  by  an  hypo- 
thefis  of  this  kind,  it  rendered  the  theory  of 
the  heavens  more  uniform,  to  account  for  that 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  fame  manner* 
The  fphere  of  the  Sun  they  placed  above  that 
of  the  Moon;  as  the  Moon  was  evidently 
feen  in  eclipfes  to  pafs  betwixt  the  Sun  and 
the  Earth*  Each  of  them  was  fuppofed  to 
revolve  by  a  motion  of  its  own,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  affe6l;ed  by  the  motion  of  the 
Fixed  Stars.  Thus,  the  Sun  was  carried 
round  irom  eaft  to  weft  by  the  communicated 
movement  c£  this  outer  fphere,  which  pro* 
duced  his  diurnal  revolutions,  and  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  day  and  night ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  had  a  motion  of  his  own,  contrary  to 
this,  from  weft  to  edl,  which  occafioned  his 
animal  revolution,  and  the  contimud  fliifiing 
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8  £  c  T.  of  his  place  vnth  regard  to  the  Fixed  Stars^^ 
^'  ,  This  motion  was  more  eafy,  they  thought, 
when  carried  on  edgeways,  and  not  in  direct 
oppofition  to  the  motion  of  the  outer  Qihere^ 
which  occafioned  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  the  ^here  of  the  Sun,  to  that  of  the 
inhere  of  the  Fixed  Stars ;  this  again  pro* 
duced  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
confequent  changes  of  the  feafons.  The 
moon,  being  placed  below  the  fphere  of  the 
Sun,  had  both  a  fliorter  courfe  to  finifh,  and 
Was  leis  obftru6ted  by  the  contrary  movement 
of  the  Iphere  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  from  which 
flie  was  farther  removed.  She  finiihed  her 
period,  therefore,  in  a  fhorter  time,  and  re- 
quired but  a  month,  inftead  of  a  year^  to  com-' 
plete  it. 

The  Stars,  when  more  attentively  furveyed, 
were  ibme  of  them  obferved  to  be  lels  conftant 
and  uniform  in  their  motions  than  the  reft, 
and  to  change  their  fituations  with  regard  to 
the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  moving  generally 
eaftwards,  yet  appearing  fometimes  to  ftand 
ftill,  and  fometimes  even  to  move  weftwards. 
Thefe,  to  the  number  of  five,  were  diftin- 
gulfhed  by  the  name  of  Planets,  or  wandering 
Stars,  and  marked  with  the  particular  appel- 
lations of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury.  As,  like  the  Sun  and  Moon,  they 
feem  to  accompany  the  motion  of  the  Fixed. 
Stars  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  at  the  iame  time 

to 


ttt  h^ve  a  motion  of  theif  own,  which  iis  a  £  c  T« 
g^nerdly  from  weft  to  eaft ;  they  were  each  of ,  j^ 
them,  as  Well  as  thofe  two  great  lamps  of 
heavBn,  apprehended  to  bis  attached  to  the 
infide  bf  a  folid  concave  and  tranfparent 
^here,  which  had  a  revolution  of  its  own» 
that  was  almoft  direS^ly  contrary  to  the  revo* 
lution  of  the  outer  heaven^  but  which,  at  the 
lame  time,  was  hurried  ^ong  by  the  fuperior 
violence  and  rapidity  of  this  laft. 

This  is  the  fyftem '  of  concentric  Spheres, 
the  firft  regular  fyftem  of  Aftronomy,  which 
the  world  beheld,  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
Italian  fchool  before  Arifiotlfe,  and  his  two 
cotemporary  philofbphers^  Eudoxus  and  Cal- 
lippus^  had  giveil  it  all  the  perfe£tion  which 
it  is  capable  of  receiving.  Though  rude  and 
inartificial,*  it  is  capable  of  conne£ting  to- 
gether^  in  the  imagination,  the  grandeft  and 
the  moft  feemitigly  disjointed  appearances  in 
the  heavens*  The  motions  of  the  moft  re- 
markable objects  in  the  celeftial  regions,  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Fixed  Stars, 'are  fuffi- 
ciendy  conne&ed  with  one  another  by  this 
hypotheiis»  The  edipfes  of  thefe  two  great 
luminaries  are,  though  not  fo  eafily  calcu« 
lated,  as  eafily  explained.  Upon  this  andentf 
as  upon  the  modem  fyftem.  When  theft 
early  philofophers  explained  to  their  difcipler 
the  vexy  fimple  caufes  of  thofe  dreadful  phoe- 
nomena,  it  was  under  the  feal  of  the  moft 
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8  B  c  T«  iacred  bctusy^  tiiiat  thty  might  avoid  tlie 
fuiy  of  the  people,  and  not  incur  the  imputa* 
tion  of  impiely,  when  they  thus  took  from 
the  gods  the  direSioa  of  thofe  events^  which 
were  apprehended  to  be  the  moil  terrible 
tok^is  of  their  impending  vengeance.  The 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic^  the  confequent 
changes  of  the  feaions,  the  viciffitudes  of 
day* and  mght^  and  the  different  lengths  of 
both  days  and  nights,  in  the  different  feafons^ 
correlpond  too,  pretty  exactly,  with  this 
ancient  do&rine«  And  if  there  had  been  no 
other  bodies  difcoverable  in  the  heavens,  be- 
fides  the  Sun^  the  Moon,  and  the  Fixed  Stars, 
this  old  hypothefis  mi^t  have  flood  the 
examination  of  all  ages,  and  have  gone  down 
triumphant  to  the  remoteil  poflerity. 

If  it  gained  the  belief  of  mankind  by  its 
plauflhility,  it  attra£led  their  wonder  and 
admiration ;  fentiments  that  ftill  more  con« 
firmed  their  beliei^  by  the  novelty  and  beauty 
of  that  view  of  nature  which  it  preiented  to 
the  imagination.  Before  this  iyflem  was 
taught  in  the  world,  the  earth  was  regarded 
as,  what  it  appears  to  the  eye,  a  vail,  rough, 
and  irregular  plain,  the  bails  and  foundation 
(if  the  univerfe,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  ocean,  and  whofe  roots  extended  them* 
feLves  through  the  whole  of  that  infinite 
depth  which  is  below  it.  The  iky  if  as  con<* 
fidered  as  a  folid  hemiQ)here,  which  covered 
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the  earth,  and  united  with  the  ocean  at  the  9  s  c  Ti 
extremity  of  the  horizon.  The  Sun,  the  ^  J^ 
Moon,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  rofe  out 
of  the  eaftem,  climbed  up  the  convex  fide  t>f 
the  heavens,  and  defcended  again  into  the 
weftem  ocean,  and  from  thence,  by  ibme 
fubterraneous  paflages,  returned  to  their  firft 
chambers  in  the  eait.  Nor  was  this  notion 
confined  to  the  people,  or  to  the  poets  wh<» 
painted  the  opinions  of  the  people :  it  was 
held  by  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  philofophy,  after  that  of  the  Ionian 
ai)d  Italian  fchools,  the  earliefl^  that  appeared 
in  Greece.  Thales  of  Miletus  too,  who> 
according  to  Arifl:otle,  reprefented  the  Earth 
as  floating  upon  an  immenfe  ocean  of  water^ 
may  have  been  nearly  of  the  fiime  opinion  ; 
notwithfl^nding  what  we  are  told  by  Plutarch 
and  Apuleius  concerning  his  afl;ronomical 
difcoveries,  all  of  which  mufl;  plainly  have 
been  of  a  much  later  date.  To  thofe  who 
had  no  other  idea  of  nature,  befid^s  what 
they  derived  from  fo  confufed  an  account  of 
things,  how  agreeable  mufi^  that  fyfi;em  have 
appeared,  which  reprefented  the  Earth  as 
diftinguiflied  into  land  and  water,  felf* 
balanced  and  fui|>ended  in  the  centre,  of  the 
univerle,  furrounded  by  the  elements  of  Air 
and  Ether,  and  covered  by  eight  poUlhed 
and  criilalline  Spheres^  each  of  which  was 
diftinguiflied  by  one  or  mpre  beautiM  and 
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SECT,  luil^iiious  bodies,  and  all  of  which  revolved 
J^'  ^  round  their  common  centre,  by  varied,  but  by 
equable  and  proportionable  motions.  It 
feems  to  have  been  the  beauty  of  this  lyftem 
that  gave  Plato  the  notion  of  fomething  like 
an  harmonic  proportion,  to  be  difcovered  in 
the  motions  and  diftances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  and  which  fuggefted  to  the  earlier 
Pythagoreans^  the  celebrated  fancy  of  the 
jtfufick  of  the  Spheres ;  a  wild  and- romantic 
idea,  yet  fuch  as  does  not  ill  correipond  with 
that  admiration,  which  fo  beautiful  a  fyilem, 
recommended  too  by  the  graces  of  novelty, 
is  apt  to  inipire* 

Whatever  are  the  defe6):s  which  this  account 
of  things  labours  under,  they  are  fuch,  as  to 
tiie  firft  obfervers  of  the  heavens  could  not 
readily  occur.  If  all  the  motions  of  the  Five 
Planets  cannot,  the  greater  part  of  them  may, 
be  eafily  connected  by  it ;  they  and  all  their 
motions  are  the  lead  remarkable  obje^  in 
the  heavens ;  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
take  no  notice  of  them  at  all ;  and  a  iyllem^ 
whofe  only  defeffc  lies  in  the  account  which 
it  gives  of  them,  cannot  thereby  be  much 
diigraced  in  their  opinion.  If  fome  of  the 
appearances  too  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the 
ibmetimes  accelerated  and  again  retarded 
motions  of  thofe  luminaries  but  ill  correipond 
with  it  i'  thefe,  too,  are  fuch  as  cannot  be 
difcovered  but  by  the  moil  attentive  obiervar 

tion^ 
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don,  and  fuch  therefore  as  we  cannot  wonder  SECT* 
that  the  imaginations  of  the  firft  enquirers  ,  j^i 
(hould  flur  ov^r,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  and  t^jke 
little  notice  of. 

It  was,  however,  to,  remedy  thqfe  defe6ls, 
that  Eudoxus,  the  friend  and  auditor  of  Platp^ 
found  it  qeceflHry  to  increafe  the  number 
of  the  Celeflial  Spheres.  ]^ach  Planet  is 
fometifn^s  obferved  to  advance  forward  iij 
that  eailern  couffe  which  is  pecvdiar  to.  itfelf, 
fometimes  to  retire  backward3,  and  fometimey 
again  to  (land  flill.  To  fuppof?  that  th^ 
Sphere  of  the  Planet  fhould  by  its  pwQ  mption, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  fometimes  rpU  forwards^ 
fometimes  roll  backwards,  and  fometimes  do 
peither  th?  one  nor  the  other,  is  contrary  to 
all  the  naturri  prope9lities  of  the  imagination, 
which  accompanies  with  eaf^  ai\d  delight  any 
xegular-  and  orderly  motion,  but  feels  itfelf 
perpetually  Hopped  and  interrupted,  when  it 
endeavours  to  atteqd  to  one  fp  d^fuUory  and 
uncertain.  I(  would  purfue,  naturally  an4 
pf  its  own  accord,  the  dire£t  or  prpgreffiv^ 
movement  of  the  Sphere,  but  is  ^yery  now 
and  then  flocked,  if  one  qiay  fay  fo,  and 
turned  violently  put  of  its  natural  career  by 
the  retrograde  and  (latianai?  appearances  of 
the  Planet,  betwixt  which  and  its  more  ufual 
motion,  the  fancy  feels  a  want  of  connedtion, 
>  gap  or  interval,  which  it  cannot  fill  up,  but 
\)y  funpofing   fpme    chain  of  intermediate 
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8  E  c  T.  events  to  join  them.  TTie  hypothefift  of  a 
^^  ^  number  of  other  Qihefes  tevolving  in  the 
heavens,  befides  thofe  in  which  the  luminous 
bodies  themfelves  were  infixed,  w^s  the  chain 
with  ^hich  Eudoxus  endeavoured  to  Aipply 
it.  He  bellowed  four  of  thefe  Spheres  upon 
each  of  the  Five. Planets ;  one  in  which  the 
luminous  body  itfelf  revolved^  and  three 
others  above  it.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  regular 
and  conftant,  but  a  peculiar  movement  of 
its  own,  which  it  communicated  to  what  was 
properly  the  Sphere  of  the  Planet,  and  thus 
occafioned  that  diverfity  of  motions  obfervable 
in  thofe  bodies.  One  of  thefe  Spheres,  for 
example,  had  an  ofcillatory  motion,  like  the 
circuhr  pendulum  of  a  watch.  As  when  you 
turn  round  a  watch,  like  aSphere  upon  its  axis, 
the  pendulum  will,  while  turned  round  along 
with  it.  Hill  continue  to  ofcillate,  and  com- 
municate to  whatever  body  is  comprehended 
within  it,  both  its  own  oicillations  and  the 
circular  motion  of  the  watch ;  fo  this  ofcil- 
lating  Sphere,  being  itfelf  turned  round  by 
the  motion  of  the  Sphere  above  it,  commu* 
nicated  to  the  Sphere  below  it,  that  circular, 
as  well  as  its  own  ofcillatory  motion ;  produced 
by  the  one,  the  daily  revolutions :  by  the 
other,  the  direft,  ftationaiy,  and  retrograde 
appearances  of  the  Planet,  which  derived 
from  a  third  Sphere  that  revolution  by  which 
it  performed  its  annual  period.    The  motions 
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of  all  thefe  Spheres  were  in  themfelves  conftant  sect. 
and  equable,  fuch  -  aa  the  imi^nation  could  ^* 
eafily  attend  to  and  purfue,  and  which  con* 
nefled  together  that  otherwife  incoherent 
diverfity  of  movements  obfervdbie  in  the 
Sphere  of  the  Planet.  The  motions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon  being  more  regular  than  thofe 
of  the  Five  Planets,  by  affigning  three  Spheres 
to  each  of  them,  Eudoxus  imagined  he  could 
conne6fc  together  all  the  diverfity  of  move- 
ments difcoverable  in  either.  The  rbotion  of 
the  Fixed  Stars  being  perfectly  regular^  one 
Sphere  he  judged  fufSdfent  for  them  all*  So 
that,  according  to  this  account,  the  whtrie 
number  of  Celeftial  Spheres  amounted  to 
twenty-ieven.  Callippus,  though  femewhai 
younger,  the  cotemporary  of  Eudoxus,  found 
that  even  this  number  was  tot  enough  to 
connedt  together  the  vaft  variety  of  move* 
fnents  which  be  difcovered  in  ihofe  bodies^ 
and  therefore  inerealed  it  to  thirty-four, 
Ariftdtle,  upon  a  yet  more  attentive  obferva-* 
tion,  found  that  ev^n  all  thefe  Spheres  would 
not  be  fufficient,  and  therefore  added  twenty* 
two  mcMre,  which  inereafed  their  nttiftber  to 
fifty-fix.  Lattr  obftrvers  difeovered  ftill  new 
motions,  and  new  inequalities,  in  Ae  heavens; 
New  Spheres  were  therefore  ftffl  to  be  added 
to  the  fyftem,  atid  foMe  of  them  to  be  placed 
even  above  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  So  that 
ill  the  fixteenth  t^ntury,  wben  Fracoftorio, 
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SECT,  fmit  with  the  eloquence  of  Plato  bnd  Ariftotlet 
^^*  and  with  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  their 
iyilem,  in  itfelf  perfed;ly  beautiful^  though 
it  correiponds  but  inaccurately  with  the  phaa* 
nomena^  endeavoured  to  revive  this  ancient 
Aftronomy,  which  had  long  given  place  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus,  he  found  it 
necefiary  to  multiply  the  number  of  Celeilial 
Spheres  to  feventy-two;  neither  were  aU 
thefe  enough. 

This  fyftem  had  now  become  as  intrica;te 
and  complei^  as  thofe  appearances  themfelves, 
which  it  had  been  invented  to  render  uniform 
and  coherent.  The  imagination,  therefore^ 
found  itfelf  but  little  relieved  from  that  em* 
barrai&nent,  into  which  thofe  appearances 
had  thrown  it,  by  fo  perplejced  an  account  of 
things.  Another  iyftem,  for  this  reafon,  not 
long  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  was  invented 
by  ApolloQius,  which  was  afterwmrds  pen> 
fe£ted  by  Hipparchus,  and  haa  iince  been 
delivered  down  to  us  by  Ptolemy,  the  more 
artificial  fyftem  of  Eccentric  Spheres  and 
Epicycles. 

In  this  fyftem,  they  firft  diftinguiihed  be^ 
twixt  the  real  and  apparent  motion  of  th^ 
heavenly  bodies.  Thefe,  they  obferved,  upon 
account  of  their  immenfe  diftance,  muft  ner 
ceflarilyappear  to  revolve  in  circles  coQcentrie 
with  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  and  with  on^ 
another ;  but  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  be 
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certain  that  they  really  revolve  in  fucb  cirdefl,  sect. 
fince,  though  they  did  not,  they  would  ftill  ^  J^* 
have  the  lame  appearance*  By  fuppofing, 
therefore,  that  the  Sun  and  4he  other  Planets 
revolved  in  circles,  whofe  centres  were  very 
diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth ;  that 
confequently,  in  the  progreft  of  their  revolu- 
tion, they  muft  fometimes  approach  nearer, 
and  ibmetimes  recede  further  from  it,  and 
*  muft,  therefore,  to  its  inhabitants  appear  to 
move  fafter  in  the  one  cafe,  and  flower  in  the 
other,  thofe  philofophers  imagined  they  could 
account  for  the  apparently  unequal  velocities 
of  all  thofe  bodies. 

By  fuppofing,  that  in  the  folidity  of  the 
Sphere  of  each  of  the  Five  Planets  there  was 
formed  another  little  Sphere,  called  an  Epi- 
cycle,  which  revolved  round  its  own  centre^ 
at  the  lame  time  that  it  was  carried  round 
the  centre  of  the  Earth  by  the  revolution  of 
the  great  Sphere,  betwixt  whofe  concave  and 
convex  fides  it  was  indofed;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  might  fuppofe  a  little  wheel 
inclofed  within  the  outer  circle  of  a  great 
wheel,  and  which  whirled  about  feveral  times 
upon  its  own  axis,  while  its  centre  was  ear- 
ned round  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  they 
imagined  they  could  account  for  the  retrograde 
and  ftationary  appearances  of  thofe  mod 
irregular  objects  in  the  heavens.  The  Planet, 
they  fuppofedy  was  attached  to  the  circum- 
ference. 
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s  £  c  T»  ftrence^  and  whirled  round  the  centre  of  tfali 
^*  ^  little  Sphere,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  wag 
carried  round  the  earth  by  the  movement  of 
the  great  Sphere.  The  revolution  of  thia' 
little  Sphere,  or  Epicycle,  was  fudi,  that  the 
Planet,  when  in  the  upper  part  of  it ;  that 
18,  when  furtheft  off  and  leaft  fenfible  to  the 
eye ;  waft  carried  round  in  the  lame  dire3;ion 
with  the  centre  of  the  Epicycle,  or  with  the 
Sphere  in  which  the  Epicycle  was  inclofed ; 
but  when  in  the  lower  part,  that  is,  when 
neareft  and  moft  fenfible  to  the  eye ;  it  was 
carried  round  a  dire6tion  contrary  to  that  of 
the  centre  of  the  Epicycle;  in  the  fame 
nianner  as  every  point  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  outer  circle  of  a  coach-wheel  revolvcis 
forward  in  the  iame  direAicm  with  the  axis, 
.while  every  point,  in  the  lower  part,  revolves 
backwards  in  a  contrary  dire&ion  to  the  axis. 
The  motions  of  the  Planet,  therefore,  fur- 
vcyed  from  the  Earth,  appeared  diredl,  when 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Epicycle,  and  retror 
grade,  when  in  the  lower.  When  again  it 
either  deCcended  from  the  upper  part  to  the 
lower,  or  afcended  from  the  lower  to  the 
tqiper,  it  necefiarily  appeared  ftationary. 

But,  though,  by  the  eccentricity  of  the 
great  Sphere,  they  were  thus  able,  in  ibme 
meafure,  to  conned;  together  the  unequal 
velocities  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  little  Sphere,  the  direA, 

ftationary. 
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ftationary,  and  retrograde  appearances  of  the  sect. 
Planets^  there  was  another  difficulty  that  ftill  ^* 
remained.  Neither  the  Moon,  nor  the  three 
fuperior  Planets,  appear  always  in  the  fame 
part  of  the  heavens,  when  at  their  periods  of 
moll  retarded  motion,  or  when  they  are  ftip- 
pofed  to  be  at  the  greatefl  diilance  from  the 
Earth.  The  apogeum  therefore,  or  the  point 
of  greatefl  diftance  from  the  Earth,  in  the 
Spheres  of  each  of  thofe  bodies,  mufl  have  a 
movement  of  its  own,  which  may  carry  it 
fiicceffively  through  all  the  diffisrent  points  of 
the  Ecliptic.  They  fuppofed,  therefore,  that 
while  the  great  eccentric  Sphere  revolved 
eaftwards  round  its  centre,  that  its  centre  too 
revolved  weilwards  in  a  circle  of  its  own, 
round  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  thus 
carried  its  apogeum  through  all  the  different 
points  of  the  Ecliptic. 

But  with  all  thofe  combined  and  perplexed 
circles ;  though  the  patrons  of  this  fyflem 
were  able  to  give  fome  degree  of  uniformity  to 
the  real  dire6lions  of  the  Planets,  they  found 
it  impoffible  fo  to  adjuft  the  velocities  of  thofe 
fuppofed  Spheres  to  the  phcenomena,  as  that 
the  revolution  of'  any  one  of  them,  when 
furveyed  from  its  own  centre,  ihould  appear 
perfectly  equable  ^d  uniform.  From  that 
point,  the  only  point  in  wliich  the  velocity  of 
what  moves  in  a  circle  can  be  truly  judged  of, 
they  would  ftiU  appear  irregular  and  incon* 

ilant. 
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SECT,  ftant,  and  fuch  as  tended  to  embarrafs  and 
j^'  confound  the  imagination.  They  invented, 
therefore,  for  each  of  them,  a  new  Circle, 
called  the  Equalizing  Circle,  from  whofe 
centre^  they  ihould  all  appear  perfeftly 
equable:  that  is,  theyfo  adjulled  the  velo* 
cities  of  thefe  Spheres,  as  that,  though  the 
revolution  of  each  of  them  would  appear 
irregular  when  furveyed  from  its  own  centre, 
there  fhould,  however,  be  a  point  compre* 
hended  within  its  circumference,  from  whence 
its  motions  fhould  appear  to  cut  off,  in  equal 
times,  equal  portions  of  the  Circle,  of  which 
that  point  was  the  centre. 

Nothing  can  more  evidently  Ihow,  how 
much  the  repofe  and  tranquillity  of  the  ima* 
gination  is  the  ultimate  end  of  philofophy, 
than  the  invention  of  this  Equalizing  Circle. 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  apr 
peared  inconftant  and  irregular,  both  in  their 
velocities  and  in  their  directions.  They  were 
fuch,  therefore,  as  tended  to  embarrafi  and 
confound  the  imagination,  whenever  it  at* 
tempted  to  trace  them.  The  invention  of 
Eccentric  Spheres,  of  Epicycles,  and  of  the 
revolution  of  the  centres  of  the  Eccentric 
Spheres,  tended  to  allay  this  confufion,  to 
connect  together  tbofe  disjointed  appearances, 
and  to  introduce  harmony  and  order  into  the 
mind's  conception  of  the  movements  of  thofe 
bodies.  It  did  this,  however,  but  imperfedtly ) 
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at  Introduced  uniformity  and  coherence  itito  3  e  c  T# 
their  real  diredtionsa     But  their  velocities,  ^  J^ 
when  furveyed  from  the  only  point  in  which 
the  velocity  of  what  moves  in  a  Circle  can  be 
truly  judged  of,  the  centre  of  that  Circle,  ilill 
remained,  in  fome  meafure,  incohflant  as  be* 
fore ;    and   ftill,  therefore,  embarrafled  the 
imagination.  The  mind  found  itielf  fonlewhat 
reUeved  from  this    embarraf&nent,  when  it 
jconceived^  that  how  irregular' foever  the  mo* 
tions  of  each  of  thofe  Circles  might  appear^ 
when  furveyed  from  its  own  centre,  there 
was,  however,  in  each  of  them,  a  point,  from 
whence  its  revolution  would  appear  perfectly 
equable  and  uniform,  and  fuch  as  the  imitgi* 
nation  could  eafily  follow.     Thofe  philofo* 
phers  traJiQ>orted  themfelves,  in  fancy,  to  the 
centres  of  thefe  imaginary  Circles,  and  took 
pleafure  in  furveying  from  thence,  all  thofe 
faotailical  motions,  arranged,  according  to 
that  harmony  and  order,  which  it  had  been 
the  end  of  all  their  refearches  to  beflow  upon 
them.      Here,  at  lad,  they  enjoyed  that  tran« 
quiUity  and  repofe  which  they  had  purfued 
through  all  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  hypo* 
thefis ;  and  here  they  beheld  this,  the  moft 
beautiful  and  magnificent  part  of  the  great 
theatre  of  nature,  fo  dii^ofed  and  conftrufted, 
that  they  could  attend,  with  eafe  and  delight, 
to  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  that  oc« 
curred  in  it 

a  Thefe, 
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SECT.      Thefe,  the  S)rilem  c^  Conceatric,  and  that 
^  ^  of  Eccentric  Spheres,  feem  to  have  been  the 
two  Sy ftems  of  Aftronomy,  that  had  moft  ere* 
dit  and  reputation  with  that  part  of  the  ancient 
world,  who  applied  themfelves  particularly  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  heavens.     Cleanthes,  how* 
ever,  and  the  other  philofophers  of  the  Stoical 
fe^  who  came  after  him,  appear  to  hav«  had 
a  fyftem  of  their  own,  quite  different  from 
either.     But  though  juilly  renowned  for  their 
ikiU  in  diale6Hc,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  fub«> 
limity  of  th^r  moral  do6lrine8,  thofe  fages 
feem  never  to  have  had  any  high  reputatioa 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  heavens ;   neither 
is  the  name  of  any  one, of  them  ever  counted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  great  aftronomers,  and 
ftudioua  obfervers  of  the  Stars  among  the  an- 
cients.    They  rejed^ed  the  doArine  of  the 
Solid  Spheres;    and    maintained,    that  the 
celeftial  regions  were  filled  with  a  fluid  ether, 
of  two  yielding  a  nature  to  carry  along  with  it, 
by  any  motion  of  its  own,  bodies  £0  immeniely 
great  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets* 
Thefe,  therefore,  as  well  at  the  Fixed  Stars, 
did  not  derive  their  motion  from  the  circum- 
ambient body,  but  had  each  of  them,  in  itfelf, 
and  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  vital  principle  of 
motion,  which  directed  it  to  move  with  its  own 
peculiar  velocity,  and  its  own  peculiar  direc- 
tion.    It  wsis  by  this  internal  principle  that 
the  Fixed  Stars  revolved  directly  from  eaft  ta 
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weft  in  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  greater  sect. 
or  lefs,  according  to  their  dijftance  or  nearaefs  j^ 
to  the  Poles,  and  with  velocities  fo  propor- 
tioned, that  each  of  them  finiihed  its  diurnal 
period  in  the  fame  time^  in  fomething  lefs  than 
twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-fix  minutes.  It 
was,  by  a  principle  of  the  fiime  kind,  that  the 
Sun  moved  weftwards,  for  they  allowed  of  no 
eaftward  motion  in  the  heavens,  "but  with  leis 
velocity  than  the  Fixed  Stars,  fo  as  to  finifh 
his  diurnal  period  in  twenty-four  hours,^  and, 
confequently,  to  fall  every  day  behind  them» 
by  a  Qiace  of  the  heav^is  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  he  pafies  (wer  in  four  minutes ;  that  is, 
nearly  equal  to  a  degree.  This  revolution  of 
^e  Sun,  too,  was  neither  diredtly  wefiiwards, 
not  exaifitiy  circular ;  but  after  the  Summer 
Solftice,  his  motion  began  gradually  to  incline 
a  little  fouthwards,  appearing  in  his  meridian 
to^y,  further  fouth  than  yefterday ;  and  to-r 
morrow  ilill  further  fouth  than  to-day ;  and 
thus^  continuing  every  day  to  defcribe  a  fpiral 
line  round  the  Earth,  which  carried  him  gra- 
dually further  and  further  fouthwards,  tiU  he 
arrived  at  the  Winter  Solftice^  Here  this 
i^nral  line  began  to  change  its  dire3;ion,  and 
to  bring  him  gradually,  every  day,  further  and 
further  northwards,  till  it  again  reftored  him 
to  the  Summer  Solilice.  In  the  fame  manner 
they  accounted  for  the  motion  of  the  Moon, 
and  that  of  the  Five  Planets,  by  fuppofing 
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SECT,  that  each  of  them  revolved  weftwards^  1>ili 
f^^  with  diredtions  and  velocities^  that  were  both 
dififerent  from  one  another,  and  continually 
varying;   generally,  however,    in   fpherical 
lines,  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  Equator. 

This  fyllem  feems  never  to  have  had  the 
vogue.  The  fyftem  of  Concentric  as  well  aa 
that  of  Eccentric  Spheres  gives  fome  fort  of 
reafon,  both  for  the  conftancy  and  equability 
of  the  motion  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  for  the 
variety  and  uncertainty  of  that  of  the  Planets^ 
Each  of  them  beftow  fome  fort  of  coherence 
upon  thofe  apparently  disjointed  phoenomena# 
But  this  other  fyftem  feems  to  leave  them 
pretty  much  as  it  found  them^  Aik  a  Stoic, 
why  all  the  Fixed  Stars  perform  their  daily 
revolutions  in  circles  parallel  to  each  others 
though  of  very  different  diameters,  and  with 
velocities  fo  proportioned,  that  they  all  finifflt 
their  period  at  the  fame  time,  and  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  it  preferve  the  lame  dif« 
tance  and  fituation  with  regard  to  one  ano« 
ther  ?  He  can  give  no  other  anfwer,  but  that 
the  peculiar  nature,  or  if  one  may  iay  Sb^  the 
caprice  of  each  Star  dire£ts  it  to  move  in  that 
peculiar  manner.  His  fyftem  affords  him  no 
principle  of  connexion,  by  which  he  can  join 
together,  in  his  imagination,  fb  great  a  num*- 
ber  of  harmonious  revolutions.  But  either 
of  the  other  two  fyftems,  by  the  fuppofition  of 
the  folid  firmanent,  affords  this  eafily.    He  is 
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equally  at  a  loft  to  eonneft  togefher  the  tsct. 
pecoliarittes  that  are  obferved  in  the  inoti<H»      ^* 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  the  l)>iral  mo* 
tion  of  them  all ;  their  alternate  progreffion 
from  nwth  to  fouth,  and  from  fouth  to  north ; 
the  fometimes  accelerated^  and  again  retarded 
motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  the  direft 
retrograde  and  ilationary  appearances  of  the 
Planets.    All  thefe  have,  in  his  iyilem)  no 
bond  of  imion,  but  remain  as  looKe  and  inco* 
herent  in  the  fancy,  as  they  at  firft  appeared 
to  the  fenies,  before  philofo^y  had  attempted, 
by  giving  them  a  new  arrangement,  by  placing 
them  at  different  diftances,  by  afligning  to 
each  feme  peculiar  but  regular  principle  of 
motion,  to  methodize  and  difpoie  them  into  aa 
order  that  Ihould  enable  the  imagination  to 
pais  as  finoothly,  and  with  as  little  embar* 
raffinent,  along  them,  as  along  the  moft  rego* 
iar,  familiar,  and  coherent  appearances  of 
nature. 

Such  were  the  fyftems  of  Aftronomy  that^ 
in  the  ancient  world,  appear  to  have  been 
Adi^ted  by  any  confiderable  party.     Of  all  of 
them,  the  iyflem  of  Eccentric  inheres  was 
that  which  correfponded  moft  exa6tly  with  the 
i^pearances  of  the  heavens.     It  was  not  in^: 
vented  tiU  after  thofe  appearances  had  been 
obferved,  with  fome  accuracy,  for  more  tha» 
a  century  together ;  and  it  was  not  completely 
digefted  by  Ptolemy  till  the  reign  of  AntMil-^ 
Toc.  v«  I  nus. 
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SECT.  ntiSy  after  a  much  longer  courfe  of  obierva^ 
i^l  ,  tions.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  it 
was  adapted  to  a  inuch  greater  number  of  the 
phoenomena,  than  either  of  the  other  two 
.fyflemsy  which  had  been  formed  before  thofe 
phoenomeHa  were  obferved  with  any  degree  of 
attention,  which,  therefore,  could  connect 
them  together  only  while  they  were  thus 
regarded  in  the  grofs,  but  which,  it  could  not 
.be  expected,  ihould  apply  to  them  when  they 
.came  to  be  confidered  in  the  detail.  From 
the  time  of  Hipparchus,  therefore,  this  fyftem 
feems  to  have  been  pretty  generally  received 
by  all  thofe  who  attended  particularly  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  heavens*  That  ailronomer  firfl 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stars  ;  calcu- 
lated, for  fix  hundred  years,  the  revolutions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets ;  marked 
the  places  in  the  heavens,  in  which,  during 
all  that  period,  each  of  thofe  bodies  ihould 
appear ;  afcertained  the  times  of  the  eclipfes 
df  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  particular 
places  of  the  Earth  in  which  tliey  ihould  be 
vifible«  His  calculations  were  founded  upon 
this  fy&em^  and  as  the  events  correQ>onded 
to  his  predi6lions,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which^  though  inferior  to  what  Ailronomy 
has  fiiice  arrived  at,  was  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  thing  which  the  world  had  then  known^ 
they  afcertained,  to  all  ailronomers  and  ma- 
thematicians, the  preference  of  his  iyftem^ 

above 
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abof  e  all  thofe  ivhich  had  been  current  be-  s  £  c  T» 
fore  it.  ^• 

It  was»  however,  to  aftronomers  and  mathe- 
matidans,  only,  that  they  afcertained  this; 
for,  notwithflanding  the  evident  fuperiority  of 
this  fyftem,  to  all  thofe  with  which  the  world 
was  then  acquainted,  it  was  never  adopted  by 
one  fedt  of  philofophers. 

Phiiofophers,  long  before  the  days  of  Hip* 
parchus,  &em  to  have  abandoned  the/ftudy  of 
nature,  to  employ  themfelves  chiefly  in  ethical^ 
rhetorical,  and  diale£iical  queftions*  Each 
party  of  them  too,  had  by  this  time  completed 
tljeir  peculiar' fyftem  or  theory  of  the  univerfe, 
and  Ho  human  coniideration  could  then  have 
induced  them  to  give  up  any  part  of  it.  That 
fupercilious  and  ignorant  contempt  too,  with 
which  at  this  time  they  regarded  all  mathe- 
maticians, among  whom  they  counted  aftro- 
nomers,  feems  even  to  have  hindered  them 
from  enquiring  fo  far  into  their  do6trines  as 
to  know  what  opinions  they  held.  Neither 
Cicero  nor  Seneca,  who  have  fo  often  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  ancient  fyflems  of  Agro- 
nomy, take  any  notice  of  that  of  Hipparchus. 
His  n^me  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Seneca.  It  is  mentioned  but  once  in  thofe  of 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  but  without  any 
note  of  approbation,  as  a  geographer,,  and  not 
as  an  aftronomen  Plutarch,  when  he  counts 
up,  in  his  fecond  book,  concerning  the  opi- 
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5  B  c  T«  nionfl  of  philofophers,  all  the  ancient  fyftems 
^"  of  Aftronomy,  never  mentions  this,  the  only 
tolerable  one  which  wa»  known  in  his  time. 
Thofe  three  authors,  it  feems,  converfed  only 
with  the  writings  of  philofophers«  The  elder 
Hiny  indeed,  a  man  whofe  curiofity  extended 
itfelf  equally  to  every  part  of  learning,  de- 
fcribes  the  fyftem  of  Hipparchus,  and  never 
Ihentions  its  author,  which  he  has  occalion  ta 
do  often,  without  fbme  note  of  that  high  ad- 
miration which  he  had  fo  juftly  conceived  for 
his  merit.  Such  profound  ignorance  in  thofe 
^ofefled  inilrud:ors  of  mankind,  with  regard 
to  (b  important  a  part  of  the  learning  of  their 
own  times,  is  €o  very  remarkable,  that  I 
thought  it  deferved  to  be  taken  notice  of^ 
even  in  this  Ihort  account  of  the  revolutions 
of  philofophy. 

Syftems  in  many  refpe6ts  refemble  machines^ 
A  machine  is  a  little  fyftem,  created  to  per- 
form, as  well  as  to  conne£t  together,  in 
reality,  thofe  different  movements  and  effefts 
which  the  artifl  has  occafion  for.  A  fyflem 
is  an  imaginary  machine  invented  to  conneft 
together  in  the  fancy  thofe  different  move- 
ments and  effects  which  are  already  in  reali^ 
performed.  The  machines  that  are  firft  in- 
vented to  perform  any  particular  movement 
are  always  the  mofl  complex,  and  iucceeding 
artifls  generally  difcover  that,  with  fewer 
wheels,  with  fewer  prindples  of  motion,  than 

bad 
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bad  originally  been  employed,  the  lame  effe^  s  £  c  IV 
may  be  more  eafily  produced.  The  firft  fyf*  ^  ^•^ 
terns,  in  the  lame  manner,  are  always  the  mol^ 
complex,  and  a  particular  connecting  chain^ 
or  principle,  is  generally  thought  neceiTary 
"^  to  unite  every  two  feemingly  disjointed  ap« 
pearances:  but  it  often  happens,  that  one 
great  connecting  principle  is  afterwards  found 
to  be  fu£9cient  to  bind  together  all  the  dif- 
cordant  phcenomena  that  occiur  in  a  whole 
ipecies  of  things.  How  many  wheels  an 
neceflary  to  carry  on  the  movements  of  this 
imaginary  machine,  the  iyilem  of  Eccentric 
^heres !  The  weilward  diurnal  revolution  of 
the  Firmament,  whole  rapidity  carries  all  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  along  with  it, .  requiret 
one«  The  periodical  eaftward  revolutions  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets,  require, 
for  each  of  thofe  bodies,  another.  Theii 
differently  accelerated  and  retarded  motions 
require,  that  thofe  wheels,  or  circles,  ihould 
neith^  be  concentric  with  the  Firmament^ 
nor  with  one  another ;  which,  more  than  any 
thing,  feems  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  tiie 
univerfe.  The  retrograde  and  llationary  apt 
pearance  of  the  Five  Planets,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  inconllancy  of  the  Moon's  motion^ 
require,  for  each  of  them,  an  Epicycle,  ano« 
tber  little  wheel  attached  to  the  circumference 
of  the  great  wheel,  which  itiU  more  interruptii 
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SECT,  the  uniformity  of  the  iyftem.  The  motion  of 
j^  ,  the  apogeum  of  each  of  thofe  bodies  requires, 
in  each  of  them,  ftill  another  wheel,  to  Cjarry 
the  centres  of  their  Eccentric  Spheres  round 
the  centre  of  the  Earth.  And  thus,  this  ima- 
ginary machine,  though,  perhaps,  more  fimple, 
and  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  phoeno- 
mena  than  the  Fifty-fix  Planetary  Spheres  of 
Ariftotle,  was  ftill  too  intricate  and  complex 
for  the  imagination  to  reft  in  it  with  complete 
tranquillity  and  fatis£gi^ion. 

It  maintained  its  authority,  however,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  reputiition,  as  long  as 
fcience  was  at  all  regarded  in  the  ancient 
world.  After  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  and, 
indeed,  after  the  age  of  Hipparchus,  who  lived 
almoft  three  hundred  years  before  Antoninus, 
the  great  reputation  which  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers had  acquired,  fo  impofed  upon  the  ima- 
ginations of  mankind,  that  they  feem  to  have 
deQ>aired  of  ever  equalling  their  renown.  All 
human  wifdom,  they  fuppofed,  was  compre- 
hended in  the  writings  of  thofe  elder  ikges. 
To  abridge,  to  explain,  and  to  comment  upon 
them,  and  thus  fliow  themfelves,  at  leaft,  ca- 
pable of  underftanding  fbme  of  their  fublime 
myfteries,  became  now  the  only  probable 
road  to  reputation.  Proclus  and  Theon  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy ; 
but,  to  have  attempted  to  invent  a  new  one, 

would 
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vnoiild  then  have  been  regarded,  not  only  as  s  E  g  T.' 
prefumption,  but  as  impiety  to  the  memoiy  ^  ^' 
of  their  fo  much  revered  predeceflbrs. 

The  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and, 
along  with  it,  the  fubverfion  of  all  law  and 
order,  which  happened  a  few  centuries  after- 
wards, produced  the  entire  negle6t  of  that 
ftudy  of  the  connecting  principles  of  nature, 
to  which  leifure  and  fecurity  can  aldne  give 
occafion.  After  the  fall  of  thofe  great  con* 
querors  and  civilizers  of  mankind,  the  empire 
of  the  Califis  feems  to  have  been  the  firil  ftate 
under  which  the  world  enjoyed  that  degree 
of  tranquillity  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
iciences  requires.  It  was  under  the  prote^ion 
of  thofe  generous  and  magnificent  princes, 
that  the  ancient  philofophy  and  allronomy  of 
the  Greeks  were  reilored  and  eftabliflied  in 
the  £afl ;  that  tranquillity,  which  their  mild, 
juft,  and  religious  government  difiufed  over 
their  vaft  empire,  revived  the  curiofity  of 
mankind,  to  inquire  into  the  connecting  prin- 
cuples  of  nature.  i  The  fame  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learning,  which  was  then  recent  in 
the  memories  of  men,  made  them  defire  to 
know,  concerning  thefe  abftrufe  fubjeCts,  what 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  fo  much  renowned 
iages  of  thofe  two  nations. 

They  tranflated,  therefore,  into  the  Arabian 
language,  and  fludied,  with  great  eagemefs, 
the  works  of  many  Greek  philofophers,  pari- 
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BJLCT*  ticukrly  of  Ariftotle^  Ptolemy,  H4>poera(te89 
y*      and  Galen.    The  (uperiority  which  they  eafily 
difcovered  in  them,  above  he  rude  eflayB 
which  their  own  nation  had  yet  had  time  to 
produce,  and  which  were  fuch,  we  may  fup« 
pofe,  as  arife  every  where  in  the  firjft  infancy 
of  fcience,  neceflarily  determined  them  to 
embrace  their  iyflems,  particularly  that  of 
Ailronomy :  neither  were  they  ever  afterwards 
able  to  throw  off  their  authority.    For^  thou^ 
the  munificence  of  the  Abaffides,  the  fecond 
race  of  the  Califis,  is  faid  to  have  fupplted  the 
Arabian  ailronomers  with  larger  and  better 
inftruments,  than  any  that  were  known  to 
!ptolemy  and  Hipparchus,  th^  iludy  of  the 
fciences  feems,  in  that  mighty  empire,  to  have 
been  either  of  too  fliort,  or  too  interryptod  a 
continuance,  to  allow  them  to  make  any  con* 
iiderable  corre£tion  in  the  do£lrinea  of  thoie 
old  mathematicians.     The  imaginations  of 
inankind  had  not  yet  got  time  to  grow  fi> 
fan^iliar  with  the  ancient  fyflems,  as  to  regard 
them  without  fome  degree  of  that  aftonifliment 
which  their  grandeur  and  novelty  excited ;  a 
novelty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  had  at  once 
the  grace  of  what  was  new,  and  the  authority 
pf  what  was  ancient.    They  were  ftill,  thpre* 
fore,  too  much  enflaved  to  thoie  fyilems,  to 
flare  to  depart  from  them»  when  th<^e  confu^ 
fions  which  jfhook,  and  at  laft  overturned  the 
jpeaceM  throng  of  the  CalifSi,  baniihed  the 
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Bandy  of  the  fciences  irom  that  empire*  Th^-  s  £  c  T» 
had^  however,  before  this,  made  fome  conii*  nr. 
derable  improvements:  they  had  meafured 
tfie  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  with  more  accu* 
fmcy  than  had  been  done  before.  The  tables 
of  Ptolemy  had,  by  the  lengtii  of  time,  and  by 
Ibe  inaccuracy  of  the  obiervations  upon  whidi 
they  were  founded,  become  altogether,  wide 
of  what  was  the  real  fitnation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  he  himfelf  indeed  had  foretold  they 
wmdd  do.  It  became  neceflary,  therefore,  to 
form  new  ones,  which  was  accordingly  exe« 
cuted  by  the  orders  of  the  CaHff  Almamon, 
rnider  whom,  too,  was  made  the  firft  menfu. 
fation  of  th^  Earth  that  we  know  of,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Chirftian  JBra,  by  two 
Arabian  aftronomers,  who,  in  the  plun  of 
Sennaar,  meafured  two  degrees  of  its  dr* 
cumference. 

The  vi^rious  arms  of  the  Saracens  carried 
into  Spain  the  learning,  as  well  as  the  gallant 
fiy,  of  the  Eaft ;  and  along  with  it,  the  tables 
of  Almamon,  and  the  Arabian  tranflations 
of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftotle ;  and  thus  Europe 
received  a  fecond  time,  from  Babylon,  the 
ludiments  of  the  fdence  of  the  heavens.  The 
writings  of  Ptolemy  were  tranflated  from  Ars> 
bic  into  Latin;  and  the  Peripatetic  philofophy 
was  iludied  in  Averroes  and  Avicenna  with 
as  much  cagemeis  and  with  as  muchfubmxffioii 
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8  B  c  T.  to  its  do€fcrines  in  tlie  Weft,  as  it  had  been  in 
!▼•      the  Eaft. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Solid  Spheres  had,  ori- 
ginally, been  invented,  in  order  to  give  a 
phyiical  account  of  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Con- 
centric Circles,  to  which  that  doftiine  was 
very  eaiily  accommodated.  Thofe  mathema^ 
ticians  who  invented  the  dodxine  of  Eccentric 
Circles  and  Epicycles,  contented  themfelves 
with  fliowing,  how,  by  fiippoiing  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  revolve  in  fuch  orbits,  the  phoeno^ 
mena  might  be  conne6led  together,  and  fome 
fort  of  uniformity  and  coherence  be  beftowed 
upon  their  real  motions.  The  phyiical  caufea 
of  thofe  motions  they  left  to  the  confideration 
of  the  philofophers ;  though,  as  appears  from 
ibme  paflages  of  Ptolemy,  they  had  fome 
general  apprehenfion,  that  they  were  to  be 
explained  by  a  like  hypotheiis.  But,  though 
the  £y&em  of  Kipparchus  was  adopted  by  all 
aftronomers  and  mathematicians,  it  never  was 
received,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  by  any 
one  fe£t  of  philofophers  among  the  ancients* 
No  attempt,  therefore,  feems  to  have  been 
made  amongft  them,  to  accommodate  to  it 
any  fuch  hypothefis. 

The  fchoolmen,  who  received,  at  once,  from 
the  Arabians,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  aftronomy  of  Hipparchus,  were  neceflarily 
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4Dbliged  to  reconcile  them  to  one  another,  and  sect. 
to  tonne^  together  the  revolutions  of  the  ^• 
Eccentric  Circles  and  Epicycles  of  the  one, 
by  the  folid  Spheres  of  the  other.  Many  dif- 
ferent  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
many  different  philofophers :  but,  of  them 
all,  that  of  Purbach,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  the  happieft  and  the  mod  efteemed. 
I^ough  his  hypothefis  is  the  fimpleft  of  any 
of  them,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  defcribe  it 
without  a  fcheme ;  neither  is  it  eafily  intelli- 
gible with  one:  for,  if  the  fyftem  of  Eccentric 
Circles  and  Epicycles  was  before  too  perplexed 
and  intricate  for  the  imagination  to  reft  in  it^ 
with  complete  tranquillity  and  fatisfadtion,  it 
became  much  more  fo,  when  this  addition  had 
been  made  to  it.  The  world,  juftly  indeed, 
applauded  the  ingenuity  of  that  philofopher, 
who  could  unite,  fo  happily,  two  fuch  feem- 
ingly  inconfiftent  fyftems.  His  labours,  how- 
ever, ieem  rather  to  have  increafed  than  to 
have  diminilhed  the  caufes  of  that  diflatisfac- 
(ion,  which  the  learned  foon  began  to  feel 
with  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy.  He,  as  well  as 
all  thofe  who  had  worked  upon  the  fame  plan 
before  him,  by  rendering  this  account  of 
things  more  complex,  rendered  it  ftill  more 
embarraffing  than  it  had  been  before. 

Neither  was  the  complexhefs  of  this  fyftem 
the  fole  caufe  of  the  diflatisfadtion,  which  the. 
world  in  general  began,  foon  after  the  days  of 

Purbach, 
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S  £  c  T*  Purbach,  to  exprefs  for  it»  The  tohlei  of 
^'  Ptolemy  having,  upon  account  of  the  inaccu* 
racy  of  the  obfervations  on  which  they  were 
founded,  becon^e  altogether  wide  of  the  real 
fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thofe  of 
Almamon,  in  the  ninth  century,  were,  upon 
the  fame  hypothefis,  compofed  to  correal  their 
deviations.  Thefe  again,  a  few  ages  after* 
wards,  became,  for  the  fame  reafon,  equally 
ufelefs.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Alphonfus^ 
the .  philofophical  King  of  Caftile,  found  it 
neceilary  to  give  orders  for  the  compofition 
of  thofe  tables,  which  bear  his  name.  It  is 
he,  who  is  fo  well  known  for  the  whimflcal 
impiety  of  ufing  to  fay,  that,  had  he  been 
confulted  at  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  he 
could  have  given  good  advice;  an  apophthegm 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from  hi» 
clillike  to  the  intricate  fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  deviation  of  the  Al- 
phonfine  tables  began  to  be  as  fenfible,  as  thofe 
of  Ptolemy  and  Almamon  had  been  before. 
It  appeared  evident,  therefore,  that,  though 
the  iyflem  of  Ptolemy  might,  in  the  main,  be 
true,  certain  corre6tions  were  neceflary  to  be 
made  in  it  before  it  could  be  brought  to  cor* 
reQ)ond  with  exa£l  precifion  to  the  phoeno*. 
mena.  For  the  revolution  of  his  Eccentric 
Circles  and  Epicycles,  fuppc^ng  them  to  exiil, 
could  not,  it  was  evident,  be  precifely  fuch  as 
)i^  reprefented  them }  fince  the  revolutions  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies  deviated,  in  a  (hort  time,  sect. 
!b  widely  from  what  the  moft  exa6t  calcula-      ^• 
tions,  that  were  founded  upon  his  hypothefis, 
reprefented  them.     It  had  plainly,  therefore, 
become  neceffary  to  correal,  by  more  accurate 
obfervatioQs,  both  the  velocities  and  dire6i;ion8 
of  all  the  wheels  and  circles  of  which  his  hy- 
pothefis  is  compofed.    This,  accordingly,  was 
begun  by  Purbach,  and  carried  on  by  Regio- 
montanus,  the  difciple,  the  continuator,  and 
the  perfefter  of  the  fyftem  of  Purbach ;  and 
one,  whofe  untimely  death,  amidil  innumera* 
ble  proje6l;s  for  the  recovery  of  old,  and  the 
invention  and  advancement  of  new  fciences, 
is,  even  at  this  day,  to  be  regretted^ 

When  you  have  convinced  the  world,  that 
an  eftablilhed  fyflem  ought  to  be  corre6ted,  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to  perfuade  them  that  it 
ihould  be  deftroyed.  Not  long,  therefore, 
after  the  death  of  Regiomontanus,  Copernicus 
began  to  meditate  a  new  iyilem,  which  (hould 
conne£i  together  the  celeflial  appearances,  in 
a  more  fimple  as  well  as  a  more  accurate, 
manner,  than  that  of  Ftoleiny. 

The  confufion,  in  which  the  old  hypothells 
reprefented  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, was,  he  tells  us',  what  firft  fuggefted  to 
him  the  defign  of  forming  a  new  fyftem,  that 
thefe,  the  nobleft  works  of  nature,  might  no 
longer  appear  devoid  of  that  harmony  and 
proportion  which  difcover  themfelves  in  her 
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SECT,  tneaneft  produdtions.    What  moft  of  aU  di£ 
^^^  fatisfied  him,  was,  the  notion  of  the  Equalizing 
Circle,  which,  by  reprefenting  the  revolutions 
of  the  Celeflial  Spheres,  as  equable  only,  when 
furveyed  from  a  point  that  was  different  from 
their  centres,  introduced  a  real  inequality  into 
their  motions ;  contrary  to  that  moft  natural, 
and  indeed  fundamental  idea,  with  which  all 
the  authors  of.  aftronomical  fyflems,  Plato, 
Eudoxus,   Ariflotle,   even    Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  themfelves,   had  hitherto  fet  out, 
that  the  real  motion^  of  fuch  beautiful  and 
divine  obje6ls  muft  neceffarily  be  perfeftly 
regular,  and  go  on,  in  a  manner,  as  agreeable 
to  the  imagination,  as  the  obje6ts  themfelves 
are  to  the  fenfes.     He  began  to  confider, 
therefore,  whether,  by  fuppofing  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  arranged  in  a  different  order  from 
that  in  which  Ariilotle  and  Hipparchus  had 
placed  them,  this  fo  much  fought  for  unifor- 
mity might  not  be  beflowed  upon  their  mo- 
tions.   To  difcover  this  arrangement,  he  ex- 
amined all  the  obfcure  traditions  delivered 
down  to  us,  concerning  every  other  hypothefis 
.which  the  ancients  had  invented,  for  the  fame 
purpofe.     He  found,  in  Plutarch,  that  fome 
old  Pythagoreans  had  reprefented  the  Earth 
as  revolving  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  like 
a  wheel  round  its  own  axis ;  and  that  others^ 
of  the  fame  fe6t,  had  removed  it  from  the 
centre,  and  reprefented  it  as  revolving  in  the 
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Ediptic  like  a  ftar  round  the  central  fine.  sect. 
By  this  central  fire  j  he  fuppofed  they  meant  ^' 
the  Sun ;  and  though  in  this  he  was  very  widdy 
miftaken^  it  was^  it  feems,  upon  this  interpret 
tation,  that  he  began  to  confider  how  fiich  an 
hypothefis  might  be  made  to  cocrefpond  to  the 
appearances.  The  fuppofed  authority  of  thofe 
old  philofophers,  if  it  did  not  originally  fuggeft 
to  him  his  fyftem,  feems,  at  leaft^  to  have  c<hi* 
firmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  he  had  before-hand  other 
reafons  for  embracing,  notwithilanding  what 
he  himfelf  would  affirm  to  the  contrary. 

It  then  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  the  Earth 
was  fuppofed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its 
axis,  from  weft  to  eaft,  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
would  appear  to  revolve,  in  a  contrary  direc^ 
tion,  firom  eaft  to  weft.    The  diurnal  revolu*- 
*tion  of  the  heavens,  upon  this  hypothefis^ 
might  be  only  apparent;  the  finnament»  which 
has  no  other  fenfible  motion,  might  be  per- 
fectly at  reft ;  while  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Five  Planets,  might  have  no  other  move- 
ment befide  that  eaftward  revolution,  which 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves.    That,  by  fuppofing 
the  Earth  to  revolve  with  the  Planets,  round 
the  Sun,  in  an  orbit,  which  comprehended 
within  it  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury^ 
but  was  comprehended  within  thofe  of  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and* Saturn,  he  could,  without  the 
embarraffment  of  Epicycles,  conneft  togethei 
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A  B  c  T.  the  apparent  annual  revdutioitt  of  the  Soa^ 
^^  and  the  direft,  retrograde,  and  ftationaiy 
appearances  of  the  Planets:  that  while  tke 
Earth  really  revolved  round  the  Sun  on  one 
fide  of  the  heavens,  the  Sun  would  appear  to 
revolve  round  the  Earth  on  the  other ;  that 
while  ihe  really  advanced  in  her  annual  courfe, 
he  would  appear  to  advance  eaftward  in  that 
movement  which  is  peculiar  to  himfelf.   That, 
by  fuppofing  the  axis  of  the  Earth  to  be  always 
parallel  to  itfelf,  not  to  be  quite  perpendicular, 
but  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her 
orbit,  and  confequently  to  prefent  to  the  Sun, 
the  one  pole  when  on  the  one  fide  of  him,  and 
the  other  when  on  the  other,  he  would  account 
for  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic ;  the  Sun's 
feemingly  alternate  progreffion  from  north  to 
fi>uth,  and  from  foyith.  to  north,  the  coniequent 
change  of  the  feaibns,  and  different  lengths  of 
the  days  and  nights  in  the  different  feafons. 

If  this  new  hypothefis  thus  connected 
t€>gether  all  thdfe  appearances  as  happily  as 
that  of  Ptolemy,  there  were  others  which  it 
conne£ied  together  much  better.  The  three 
fuperior  Planets,  when  nearly  in  conjun6lion 
with  the  Sun,  appear  always  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  Earth,  are  finalleft,  and 
leaft  fenfible  to  the  eye,  and  fe^n  to  rerolve 
lbrw£u:d  in  their  dire6t  motion  with  the  greateft 
fapidity.  On  the  contrary,  when  in  oppo^ 
fition  to  the  Sun,  that  is,   when  in  ti^ 
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Kieiidkn  about  midmght^  they  appear  neareft  s  E  c  T^ 
the  Eartliy  are  largdt,  and  mod  fenfible  to     J^ 
the  eye,  and  feem  to  revolve  backwards  in 
their  retrograde  motion.    To  explain  thefe 
appearances,  the  iyftem  of  Ptolemy  fuppofed 
eath  of  thefe  Planets  to  be  at  the  upper  part 
of  their  feveral  Epicycles,  in  the  one  cafe  j  and 
at  the  lower,  in  the  other.    But  it  afforded  no 
iatisfa3;ory  principle  of  connection,  which 
eould  lead  the  mind  eafily  to  conceive  how 
the  Epicycles  of  thofe  Planets,  whofe  fpheres 
were  fo  diilant  from  the  Q>here  of  the  Sun, 
ihould  thus,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  keep  time  to  his 
motion.    The  fyilem  of  Copernicus  afforded 
this  eafily,  and  like  a  more  Ample  machine, 
without  the  affiftance  of  Epicycles,  connected 
together,  by  fewer  movements,  the  complex 
appearances    of  the   heavens.     When   the 
fuperior  Planets  appear  nearly  in  conjunAion 
with  the  Sun,  they  are  then  in  the  fide  of  their 
orbits,  which  is  almoft  oppofite  to,  and  moll 
diilant  from  the  Earth,  and  therefore  appear 
fmalleft,  and  leaft  fenfible  to  the  eye.    But, 
as  they  then  revolve  in  a  direction  which  is 
almofi^  contrary  to  that  of  the  Earth,  they 
appear  to  advance  forward  with  double  ve« 
locity ;    as  a  fliip,  that  (ails  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  another,  appears  from  that  other, 
to  fail  both  with  its  own  velocity,  and  the 
velocity  of  that  from  which  it  is  feen.    On 
%he   contrary,  when    thofe   Planets  are  in 
VOL.  V.  K  oppO'^ 
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SECT*  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  they  are  on  the  fame 
IV.  fide  of  the  Sun  with  the  Earth,  are  neareft 
it,  mod  fenfible  to  the  eye,  and  revolve  in 
the  fame  direction  with  it ;  but,  as  their  revo- 
lutions round  the  Sun  are  flower  than  that  of 
the  Earth,  they  are  neceflarily  left  behind  by 
it,  and  therefore  feem  to  revolve  backwards  j 
as  a  fliip  which  fails  flower  than  another^ 
though  it  iails  in  the  fame  dire6tion,  appears 
from  that  other  to  fail  backwards.  After  the 
fame  manner,  by  the  fame  annual  revolution 
of  the  Earth,  he  connected  together  the  direct 
and  retrograde  motions  of  the  two  inferior 
Planets,  as  well  as  the  flationary  appearances 
of  all  the  Five. 

There  are  fome  other  particular  phoenoi 
mena  of  the  two  inferior  Planets,  which  cor« 
refpond  flill  better  to  this  fyflem,  and  fliU 
worfe  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  Venus  and  Mercury 
feem  to  attend  conflandy  upoathe  motion  of 
the  Sun,  appearing,  fometimes  on  the  one 
fide,  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  of  that 
great  luminary ;  Mercury  being  almoil  always 
buried  in  his  rays,  and  Venus  never  receding 
above  forty«eight  degrees  from  him,  contrary 
to  what  is  obferved  in  the  other  three  Planets, 
which  are  oft;en  feen  in  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  heavens,  at  the  greatefl  poflible  diilance 
firom  the  Sun.  The  fyflem  of  Ptolemy 
accounted  for  this,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
centers  of  the  Epicycles  of  thefe  two  Planets 
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were  always  in  the  feme  line  with  thofe  of  the  s  fi  c  T. 
Sun  and  the  Earth ;  that  they  appeared  there-  ^^ 
fore  in  conjun6lion  with  the  Sun,  when  either 
in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  their  Epicycles, 
and  at  the  greateft  diftance  frotn  him,  when 
in  the  fides  of  them.  It  alligned,  however, 
no  reafon  why  the  Epicycles  of  tliefe  two 
Planets  ihould  obferve  fo  different  a  rule 
from  that  which  takes  place  in  thofe  of  the 
other  three,  nor  for  the  enormous  Epicycle 
of  Venus,  whofe  fides  muft  have  been  forty- 
eight  degrees  diftaift  from  the  Sun,  while  its 
center  was  in  conjunftion  with  him,  and 
whofe  diameter  mull  have  covered  more  than 
a  quadrant  of  the  Great  Circle.  But  Jhiow 
leafiiy  all  thefe  appearances  coincide  with  the 
hypothefis,  which  reprefents  thofe  two  inferior 
Planets  revolving  round  the  Sun  in  orbits 
comprehended  within  the  orbit  of  the  Earth, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  an  explanation. 

Thus  far  did  this  new  account  of  things 
render  the  appearances  of  the  heavens  more 
completely  coherent  than  had  been  done  by 
any  of  the  former  fyftems.  It  did  this,  too, 
by  a  more  fimple  and  intelligible,  as  well  as 
more  beautiful  machinery.  It  reprefented 
the  Sun,  the  great  enlightener  of  the  univerfe, 
whofe  body  was  alone  larger  than  all  the 
Planets  taken  together,  as  eftabliihed  immove- 
able in  the  center,  fliedding  light  and  heat  on 
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SECT,  all  the  woiidff  that  circulated  around  him  in 
one  un]£urm  direction  ^  but  in  longer  or  (horter 
periods^  according  to  their  different  dillance8. 
It  took  away  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
firmament,  whole  rapidity,  upon  the  old  hy* 
pothefis,  was  beyond  what  even  thought 
could  conceive*  It  not  only  delivered  the 
imagination  from  the  embarraflment  of  £picy« 
cles,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  thefe 
two  oppofite  motions  going  on  at  the  fiune 
time,  which  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  and  Ari£> 
tetle  bellowed  upon  all  th«  Planets ;  I  mean, 
their  diurnal  weftward,  and  periodical  eaft* 
ward  revolutions^  The  Earth's  revolution 
round  its  own  axis  took  away  the  neceflity 
for  fuppofing  the  firil,  and  Uie  fecond  was 
eafily  conceived  when  by  itfelA  The  Five 
Kanets,  which  feem,  upon  all  other  iyftems, 
to  be  obje£ls  of  a  Ipecies  by  themfelves, 
unlike  to  every  thing  to  which  the  ima^na- 
tion  has  been  accuilomed,  when  fuppofed  to 
revolve  along  with  the  Earth  round  the  Sun, 
were  naturally  apprehended  to  be  obje3:s  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  Earth,  habitable, 
opaque^  and  enlightened  only  by  the  rays 
of  the  Sun*  And  thus  this  hypothefis,  by 
claffing  them  in  the  lame  fpecies  of  things, 
with  an  obje6t  that  is  of  all  others  the  mod 
familiar  to  us,  took  off  that  wonder  and  un<> 
certainty  which  the  ftrangeneis  imd  fingularity 

of 
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of  their  appearance  had  excited ;  and  thus  SECT, 
far,  too,  better  anlwered  the  great  end  of  ,  }^i 
Philofophy. 

Neither  did  the  beauty  and  fimpHcity  of 
this  (yilem  alone  recommend  it  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  novelty  and  unexpe6ledneft  of  that 
view  of  nature,  which  it  opened  to  the  fency, 
excited  more  wonder  and  furprife  than  the 
ftrange/l  of  tholfe  £^pearances,  which  it  had 
been  invented  to  vender  natural  and  familiar, 
and  thefe  fentiments  ftill  more  endeared  it. 
For,  though  it  is  •the  end  of  Philofophy,  to 
allay  that  wonder,  which  either  the  unufual 
OF  feemingly  disjointed  appearances  of  nature 
excite,  yet  Ihe  never  triumphs  fo  much,  as 
when,  in  order  to  connect  together  a  few,  in 
themfelves,  perhaps,  inconfiderable  objects, 
ihe  has,  if  1  may  fay  fo,  created  another 
conftitution  of  things,  more  natural  indeed, 
and  fuch  as  the  imagination  can  more  eaiily 
attend  to,  but  more  new,  more  contrary  to 
common  opinion  and  expectation,  than  any 
of  tliofe  appearances  themfelves.  As,  in  the 
inflance  before  us,  in  order  to  conne6t  to- 
gether fome  feeming  irregularities  in  the 
motions  of  the  Planets,  the  moft  inconfider- 
able  objects  in  the  heavens,  and  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  occafion 
to  take  any  notice  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  lives,  Ihe  has,  to  talk  in  the  hyper- 
bolical language  of  Tycho-Brache,   mqved 
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8  B  c  T.  the  Earth  from  its  foundations,  ftopt  the 
^*      revolution  of  the  Firmament,  made  the  Sun 
ftand  ilill,  and  fubverted  the  whole  order  of 
the  Univerfe. 

Such  were  the  advantages  of  this  new  hypo« 
thefis,  as  they  appeared  to  its  author,  when 
he  firft  invented  it.  But,  though  that  love 
of  paradox,  fo  natural  to  the  learned,  and 
that  pleafure,  which  they  are  fo  apt  to  take 
in  exciting,  by  the  novelty  of  their  fuppofed 
difcoveries,  the  amassement  of  mankind,  may, 
notwithflanding  what  one  of  his  difciples  teUs 
us  to  the  contrary,  have  had  its  weight  in 
prompting  Copernicus  to  adopt  this  iyftem ; 
yet,  when  he  had  completed  his  Treatife  of 
Revolutions,  and  began  coolly  to  confider 
what  a  ftrange  doctrine  he  was  about  to  oflfer 
to  the  world,  he  fo  much  dreaded  the  pre- 
judice of  mankind  againit  it,  that,  by  a  fpecies 
of  continence,  of  all  others  the  mod  difficult 
to  a  pbiloibpher,  he  detained  it  in  his  clofet 
for  thirty  years  together.  At  laft,  in  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  he  allowed  it  to  be 
extorted  from  him,  but  died  as  foon  as  it  was 
printed,  and  before  it  was  publiihed. 

When  it  appeared  in  the  world,  it  was 
almofl  univerikUy  diiapproved  of,  by  the 
learned  as  well  as  by  the  ignoi-ant.  The 
natural  prejudices  of  fenfe,  con^med  by 
education,  prevailed  too  much  with  both,  to 
allow  them  to  give  it  a  fair  examination.    A 

few 
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few  difciples  only,  whom  he  himfdf  had  in*  s  B  c  T. 
ftrudted  in  his  do6i:rine,  received  it  with  ^^^^ 
efteem  and  admiration.  One  of  them,  Rein« 
holdiis,  formed,  upon  this  hypothefis,  larger 
and  more  accurate  aitronomical  tables,  than 
what  accompanied  the  Treatiie  of  Revolu* 
tions,  in  which  Copernicus  had  been  guilty 
of  fome  errors  in  calculation.  It  foon  ap« 
peared,  that  thefe  Frutenic  Tables,  as  they 
were  called,  correfponded  more  exactly  with 
the  heavens,  than  the  Tables  of  Alphonfus. 
This  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a  pre* 
judlce  in  favour  of  the  diligence  and  accu« 
racy  of  Copernicus  in  obferving  the  heavens. 
But  it  ought  to  have  formed  none  in  favour 
of  his  hypothefis;  fince  the  fame  obfervations^ 
and  the  refult  of  the  fame  calculations,  might 
have  been  accommodated  to  the  iyftem  of 
Ptolemy,  without  making  any  greater  alter- 
ation in  that  fyflem  than  what  Ptolemy  had 
forefeen,  and  had^  even  foretold  flioul4  be 
made.  It  formed,  however,  a  prejudice  in 
£ivour  of  both,  and  the  learned  began  to 
examine,  with  fome  attention,  an  hypothe* 
iis  which   afforded    the  eafieft  methods    of 

■ 

calculation,  and  upon  which  the  moll  exadfc 
predictions  had  been  made.  The  fuperior 
degree  of  coherence,  which  it  beflowed  upon 
the  celeftial  appearances,  the  fimplicity  and 
uniformity  which  it  introduced  into  tlie  real 
directions  and  velocities  of  the  Planets,  foon 
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s  £  c  'f •  diQK>fed  many  aftronomers,  firft  to  favour^ 
j^  and  at  laft  to  embrace  a  fyftem,  which  thu« 
connected  together  fo  happily,  the  moft  dii^ 
jointed  of  thofe  objects  that  chiefly  occupied 
their  thoughts.  Nor  can  any  thing  morci 
evidently  demonftrate,  how  ealily  the  learned 
give  up  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes  toprefervc 
the  coherence  of  the  ideas  of  their  imagina- 
tion, than  the  readinefs  with  which  this,  the 
mofl;  violent  paradox  in  all  philofbphy,  was 
adopted  by  many  ingenious  ailronomers,  not- 
withftanding  its  inconfiftency  with  every 
iyfl;em  of  phyfics  then  known  in  the  worlds 
and  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of  other 
more  real  obje6tions,  to  which,  as  Copernicus 
left  it,  this  account  of  things  was  moft  juftly 
expofed. 

It  was  adopted,  however,  nor  can  this  be 
wondered  at,  by  aftronomers  only.  The 
learned  in  all  other  fciences,  continued  to 
regard  it  with  the  fame  contempt  as  the  vulgar. 
Even  aftronomers  were  divided  about  its  merit ; 
and  many  of  them  rejedted  a  do6trine,  which 
not  only  contradidfced  the  eftabliihed  lyftem  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  but  which,  confidered 
aftronomically  only,  feemed  to  labour  under 
feveral  difficulties. 

Some  of  the  objedlions  againft  the  motion 
of  the  Earth,  that  were  drawn  from  the  pre- 
judices of  fenfe,  the  patrons  of  this  lyftem, 
indeed,  eafily  enough,  got  over.    They  repre- 

fented. 
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Rented,  that  the  Earth  might  really  be  in  S  E'  c  x 
motion,  though,  to  its  inhabitants,  it  feemed 
to  be  at  reft ;  and  that  the  Sun,  and  Fixed 
Stars,  might  really  be  at  reft,  though  from  the 
'Earth  they  feemed  to  be  in  motion  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  (hip,  which  fails  through  a 
iinooth  fea,  feems  to  thofe  who  are  in  it,  to  be 
at  reft,  though  really  in  motion ;  while  the 
'objedls  which  (he  pafles  along,  feem  to  be  in 
motion,  though  really  at  reft* 

But  there  were  fome  other  objections, 
which,  though  grounded  upon  the  lame  natu- 
ral prejudices,  they  found  it  more  difficult  to 
get  oven  The  Earth  had  always  prefented 
itifelf  to  the  fenfes,  not  only  as  at  left,  but  as 
inert,  ponderous,  and  even  averfe  to  motion. 
The  imagination  had  always  been  accuftomed 
to  conceive  it  as  fuch,  and  fufFered  the  greateft 
-violence^  when  obliged  to  purine,  and  attend 
♦it,  in  that  rapid  motion  \Hiich  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus  beftowed  npon  it.  To  enforce 
their  objeftion,  the  adverfaries  of  this  hypo« 
thefis  were  at  pains  to  calculate  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  this  motion.  They  reprefented, 
*that  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  had  been 
computed  to  be  above  twenty*three  thoufand 
miles :  if  the  Earth,  therefore,  was  fuppofed 
to  revolve  every  day  round  its  axis,  every 
point  of  it  near  the  equator  would  pais  over 
above  twenty-three  thouiand  miles  in  a  day ; 
and  confequently,  near  a  thoufand  miles  in  an 

hour. 
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8  X  c  T.  hour,  and  about  iixteen  miles  in  a  minnte ;  a 
j^  ^  motion  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball, 
or  even  than  the  fwifter  progrefs  of  found. 
The  rapidity  of  its  periodical  revolution  was 
yet  more  violent  than  that  of  its  diurnal  rota- 
tion.   How,  therefore,  could  the  imagination 
ever  conceive  fo  ponderous  a  body  to  be  natu- 
rally endowed  with  fo  dreadful  a  movement  ? 
The  Peripatetic  Philofbphy,  the  only.philo- 
fophy  then  known  in  the  world,  (till  further 
confirmed  this  prejudice.    That  philofophy, 
by  a  very  natural,  though,  perhaps,  groundl^ 
diftin6iion,  divided  all  motion  into  Natural 
and  Violent.    Natural  motion  .was  that  which 
flowed  from  an  innate  tendency  in  the  body, 
as  when  a  ilone  fell  downwards:    Violent 
motion,  that  which  arofe  from  external  force, 
and  which  was,  in  fbme  meafure,  contrary  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  body,  as  when  a 
fione  was  thrown  upwards,  or  horizontally. 
No  violent  motion  could  be  lailing ;  for,  being 
conftantly  weakenec^  by  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  body,  it  would  foon  be  deilroyed.   The 
natural  motion  of  the  Earth,  as  was  evident  in 
all  its  parts,  was  downwards,  in  a  ilrait  line  to 
the  center ;  as  that  of  fire  and  air  was  up- 
wards, in  a  fi:rait  line  from  the  center.    It  was 
the  heavens  only  that  revolved  naturally  in  a 
circle.    Neither,  therefore,'  the  fuppofed  re- 
volution of  the  Earth  round  its  own  center, 
nor  that  round  the  Sun,  could  be  natural 

motions  ; 
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.  motions ;  they  muft  therefore  be  violent,  and  sect* 
confequently  could  be  of  no  long  continuance.  ^« 
.It  was  in  vain  that  Copernicus  replied,  that 
gravity  was,  probably,  nothing  elfe  befides  a 
tendency  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
planet,  to  unite  themfelves  to  one  another ; 
that  this  tendency  took  place,  probably,  in  the 
parts  of  the  other  Planets,  as  well  as  in  thofe 
of  the  Earth ;  that  it  could  very  well  be  united 
.with  a  circular  motion  ;  that  it  might  be 
equally  natural  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Planet,  and  to  every  part  of  it ;  that  his  ad- 
verfaries  themfelves  allowed,  that  a  circular 
notion  was  natural  to  the  heavens,  whofe 
diurnal  revolution  was  infinitely  more  rapid 
than  even  that  motion  which  he  had  bellowed 
upon  the  Earth ;  that  though  a  like  motion 
was  natural  to  the  Earth,  it  would  ilill  appear 
to  be  at  reft  to  its  inhabitants,  and  all  the 
parts  of  it  to  tend  in  a  ftrait  line  to  the  center, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent.  But  this 
anfwer,  how  iatisfa3;ory  foever  it  may  appear 
to  be  now,  neither  did  nor  could  appear  to  be 
iatisfa^ry  then.  By  admitting  the  diftinc* 
tion  betwixt  natural  and  violent  motions,  it 
was  founded  upon  the  fame  ignorance  of 
mechanical  principles  with  the  objection.  The 
iyftems  of  Ariftotle  and  Hipparchus  fuppofed, 
indeed,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  infinitely  more  rapid  than  even 

I  that 
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SECT  that  dreadful  movement  which  Copernicus 
j^  J  beftowed  upon  the  Earth.    But  they  fuppofed, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  bodies  were  ob- 
jects of  a  quite  different  fpecies,  from  any  we 
are  acquainted  with,  near  the  furface  of  the 
Earth,  and  to  which,  therefore,  it  was  left  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  any  fort  of  motion  might 
be  natural.    Thofe  objects,  beiides,  had  never 
prefented  themfelves  to  the  fenfes,  as  moving 
otherwife,  or  with  lefs  rapidity,  than  thefe 
fyftems  reprefented  them.     The  imagination, 
therefore,  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  following 
a  reprefentation  which  the  fenfes  had  rendered 
quite  familiar  to  it.    But  when  the  Elanets 
came  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  Earths,  the 
cafe  was  quite  altered.    The  imagination  had 
been  accuftome^  to  conceive  fuch  obie3;s  as 
tending  rather  to  reft  than  motion  ;  and  this 
idea  of  their  natural  inertnefs,  encumbered, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  and  clogged  its  flight  when<« 
ever  it  endeavoured  to  purfue  them  in  their 
periodical  courfes,  and  to  conceive  them  as 
continually    rufhing   through    the    celeftial 
fpaces,  with  fuch   violent  and  unremitting 
rapidity. 

Nor  were  the  fhrft  followers  of  Copernicus 
more  fortunate  in  their  anfwers  to  fome  other 
obje£tions,  which  were  founded  indeed  in  the 
fame  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  motion,  but 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  were  neceffarUy  con* 

I  nested 
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ii«6led  wkh  that  way  of  conceiving  things^  s  E  c  T« 
wkich  then  prevailed  univerially  in  the  learned  ^  J^ 
worlds 

If  the  Earth,  it  wad  laid,  revolved  fo  rapidly 
fix>m  weft  to  eaft)  a  perpetual  wind  would  fet 
in  from  eaft  to  well^  more  violent  than  what 
blows  in  the  greateft  hurricanes;  a  ilone, 
thrown  weftwards  would  fly  to  a  much  greater 
djflance  than  one  thrown  vrith  the  lame  force 
eaitw^rds ;  as  what  moved  in  a  direction,  con- 
trary to  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  would  necef- 
iarily  paft  over  a  greater  portion  of  its  furface, 
than,  whati  with  the  fame  velocity^  moved 
along  with  it*  A  ball,  it  was  faid,  dropt  from 
the  mail  of  a  ihip  under  ikil,  does  not  fali 
precifely  at  the  foot  of  the  mail,  but  behind 
ity  and  in  the  fame  manner,  a  ftone  dropt 
from  a  high  tower  would  not,  upon  the  fup* 
pofition  of  the  Earth's  motion,  fall  precifely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  but  weft  of  it,  the 
¥arth  being,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  away 
eailward  from  below  it.  It  is  amufing  to 
obferve,  by  what  fubtile  and  metaphyfical 
evafions  the  followers  of  Copernicus  endea- 
voured to  elude  this  objection,  which  before 
the  doctrine  of  the  Compofition  of  Motion 
had  been  explained  by  Galileo,  was  altogether 
unanfwerable.  They  allowed,  that  a  ball 
dropt  from  the  mail  of  a  fhip  under  fail  would 
not  &11  at  the  foot  of  the  mail,  but  behind  it ; 
hecaufe  the  ball,  they  laid,  was  no  part  of  the 

ftiip. 
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S  S  c  T^  fljip^  and  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  fhip  waCs' 
natural  neither  to  itfelf  nor  to  the  ball.      But 
the  ilone  was  a  part  of  the  earth,  and  the 
diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  Earth 
were  natural  to  the  whole,  and  to  every  part 
erf  it,  and  therefore  to  the  ftone.    The  ftone, 
therefore,  having  naturally  the  fame  motion 
with  the  Earth,  fell  precifely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  towen      But  this  anfwer  could  not  latisfy 
the  imagination,  which  Hill  found  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  theie  motions  could  be  natu- 
ral  to  the  Earth ;  or  hew  a  body,  which  had 
always  prefented  itfelf  to  the  fenfes  as  inert, 
ponderous,  and    averfe   to  motion,    fhould 
naturally  be  continually  wheeling  about  both 
its  own  axis  and  the  Sun,  with  fuch  violent 
rapidity.      It  was,  befides,  argued  by  Tycho 
Brache,   upon    the  principles    of  the  feme 
philofbphy,  which  had  afforded  both  the  ob* 
jeftion  and  the  anfwer,  that  even  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  any  fuch  motion  was  natural 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Earth,  yet  the  flone, 
which  was  feparated  from  it,  could  no  longer 
be  a3;uated  by  that  motion.   The  limb,  which 
is  cut  off  from  an  animal,  lofes  thofe  animal 
motions  which  were  natural  to  the  whole* 
The  branch,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
lofes  that  vegetative  motion  which  is  natural 
to  the  whole  tree.   Even  the  metals,  minerals, 
and  flones,  which  are  dug  out  from  the  bofbm 
of  the  Earth,  lofe  thofe  motions  which  occa« ' 
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fioned  their  produdtion  and  encreaJfe^  and  s  B  c  T. 
which  were  natural  to  them  in  their  original 
.  ftate.  Though  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion 
of  the  Earth,  therefore,  had  been  natural  to' 
them  while  they  were  contained  in  its  bofbm  ; 
it  could  no  longer  be  fo  when  they  wer* 
leparated  from  it. 

Tycho  Brache^  the  great  reftorer  of  the 
fcience  of  the  heavens,  who  had  (pent  his  life^ 
and  wailed  his  fortune  upon  the  advancement 
of  Aftronomy,  whofe  obfervations  were  both 
more  numerous  and  more  accurate  than  thofe 
of  all  the  aflronomers  who  had  gone  before 
him,  was  himfelf  fo  much  affected  by  the  force 
of  this  obje€):ion,  that,  though  he  never  men* 
tioned  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus  without 
fome  note  of  the  high  admiration  he  had 
conceived  for  its  author,  he  could  never  him«^ 
felf  be  induced  to:  embrace  it ;  yet  all  his 
aftronomical  obfervations  tended  to  confirm  it* 
They  demonftrated,  that  Venus  and  Mercury 
were  fometimes  above,  and  fometimes  below 

the  Sun ;  and  that,  confequently,  the  Sun,  and 
not  the  Earth,  was  the  center  of  their  periodical 
revolutions.  They  fliowed,  that  Mars,  when 
in  his  meridian  at  midnight,  was  nearer  to  the 
Earth  than  the  Earth  is  to  the  Sun  ;  though, 
when  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  he  was 
much  more  remote  from  the  Earth  than  that 
luminary  ;  a  difcoyery  which  Was  abfolutely 
inconfiftent    with    the  iyftem  of  Ptolemy, 

which 
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8  £  <:  T.  which  proved,  that  the  Sun^  and  not  the 
Earth,  was  the  center  of  the  periodical  revo* 
lutions  of  Mars,  fas  well  as  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury ;  and  which  demonftrated  that  the  Earth 
was  placed  betwixt  the  orbits  of  Mars. and 
Venus.  They  made  the  fame  thing  probable 
with  regard  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  that  they, 
too,  revolved  round  the  Sun  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Sun,  if  not  the  center  of  the  univerfe, 
was  at  leail,  that  of  the  planetary  iyftem. 
They  proved,  that  Comets  were  fuperior  to 
the  Moon,  and  moved  through  the  heavens  in 
all  poffible  dire^ions;  an  obfervation  in- 
compatible with  the  Solid  Spheres  of  Ariilotle 
and  Furbach,  and  which,  therefore,  over- 
turned the  phyfical  p^M^,  at  lead,  of  the 
eftablifhed  Aflronomy. 

All  thefe  obfervations,  joined  to  his  averfion 
to  the  fyflem,  and  perhaps,  notwithilanding 
the  generofity  of  his  character,  fome  little 
jealouiy  of  the  fame  of  Copernicus,  fuggefted 
to  Tycho  the  idea  of  a  new  hypothelis,  in 
which  the  Earth  continued  to  be,  ^  in  the  old 
account,  the  immoveable  center  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  round  which  the  firmament  revolved 
every  day  from  eafl  to  well,  and,  by  fome 
fecret  virtue,  carried  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Five  Planets  along  with  it,  notwithiland- 
ing their  immenfe  diftancc,  and  notwitfland- 
ing  that  there  was  notliing  betwixt  it  and 
ihem  but  the  moll  fluid  ether.     But,  although 
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tSl  theie  feven  bodies  thus  obeyed  the  dmrnat  sect. 
^revolution  of  the  Firixlaipent,  they  had  each     J^^ 
of  them,  as  in  the  old  fyflem,  too,  a  contrary 
periodical  eaftward  revolution  of  their  o^^ 
which  made  them  appear  to  be  every  day^ 
more  or  lefs,  1^  behind  by  the  Firmament* 
The  Sun  was  the  center  of  the  periodical  re«' 
volutions  of  the  Five  I^lanets  ;  the  Earth,  that 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.    The  Five  Pknetl 
followed  the  Sun  in  his  periodical  revolution 
round  the  Earth,  as  they  did  the  Firmament 
in  its  diurnal  rotation.    The  three  fuperior 
Planets  comprehended  the  Earth  within  the 
orbit  in  which  they  revolved  round  the  Sun^ 
and  had  each  of  them  an  Epicycle  to  conneffc 
together,  in  the  fame  jnanner  as  in  the  fyftem 
of  Ptolemy,  their  direS;,  retrograde,  and  fla- 
tionary  appearances.      As,  notwithftanding 
their  immenfe  diftance,  they  followed  the  Sun 
in  his  periodical  revolution  round  the  Earthy 
keeping  always  at  an  equal  diftance  from  him^ 
tfa^  were  neceffarily  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  Earth  when  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  than 
when  in  conjunction  with  him.      Mars,  the 
aeareft  of  them,  when  in  his  meridian  at 
midnight,  came  within  the  orbit  which  the 
Sim  defcribed  round  the  Earth,  and  confe* 
quently  was  then  nearer  tQ  the  Earth  than  the 
Earth  was  to  the  Sun.    The  appearances  of 
the  two  inferior  Planets  were  explained,  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  fyftem  of  Coper- 
voLtV.  2»  nicus» 
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8  £  c  T«  t^cMf  9Xkd  caafequently  required  no  Epicyolo 
IV.  0  conned:  them*  The  circles  in  which  the 
Five  PUmet3  performed  their  periodical  revo^ 
ludons  round  thd  Suu^  as  well  aa  tho&  in 
which  the  Sun  and  Moon  performed  theivt 
round  the  l^artb,  were,  as  both  in  the  old  and 
new  hypothefisy  Eccentric  Circles,  to  conned 
together  their  d^erently  accelerated  and  re* 
tarded  motions. 

3uch  was  the  iyftem  of  Tycho  Brahe,  com« 
pounded,    as   is  evident,  out   of   thefe   of 
Ptolemy  and  Copernicus ;  happier  than  that 
of  Ptolemy,  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of 
the  motions  of  the  two  inferior  Planets ;  more 
complex,  by  fuppofiqg  the  different  revolu* 
lions  of  all  the  Five  to  be  performed  round 
two  different  centers ;  the  diurnal  round  the 
Earth,  the  periodical  round  the  Sun,  but,  in 
every  rei^edt,  more  complex  and  more  inco« 
herentthap  that  of  Copernicus.    Such,  how^ 
ever,  was  the  difficulty  that  mankind  felt  in 
conceiving  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  that  it 
long  balanced  the  reputation  of  that  otherwiie 
more  beautifhl  fyftem.     It  may  be  faid,  that 
tiiofe  who  confidered  the  heavens  only,  fa^ 
voured  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  which  <^n« 
nested  fo  happily  all  the  appearances  which 
prefented  themfelves  there.    But  that  th<^ 
who  looked  upon  the  Earth,  adopted  the  ac« 
count  of  lydio  Brahe,  which,  leaving  it  at 
reft  in  the  center  of  the  univerfe,  did  left 

3  violence 
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violtiieeto  the  ufaal  habits  of  the  imagination,  sect. 
Tbm  learned  were,  indeed,  fenfible  of  the  in* 
tricacy,  and  of  the  many  incoherences  of  that 
fyflbem  ;  that  it  gave  no  aecount  why  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Five  Planets,  fhouid  follow  the 
revolution  of  the  Firmament ;  or  why  the  Five 
Planets,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  diftance 
of  the  three  fuperiov  ones,  ihould  obey  the 
periodical  motion  of  the  Sun  ;  or  why  the 
Earthy  though  placed  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  Ihould  remain  immoveable^ 
in  the  eonter  of  the  Finnanent,  and  eonftantly 
refiii  the  influence  of  whatever  it  w&s,  which 
canied  bodies  that  were  &>  much  larger  than 
itiUf,  and  that  were  placed  on  all  fides  of  it, 
periodically  round  thq.  Sun.  Tycho  Brahe 
died  before  he  had  fully  explained  his  fyflem. 
His  great  and  merited  renown  difpofed  many 
«f  the  learned  to  believe,  that,  had  his  life 
been  longer,  he  would  have  conne^ed  toge« 
ther  many  of  tiiefb  incoherences ,  and  knew 
methods  c^ adapting  his  iyftem  to  fome  othef 
appearances,  with  which  none  of  his  followers 
covld  connedb  it. 

The  oli^e&ion  to  the  lyftem  of  Copernicus^ 
which  was  drawn  from  the  nature  of  motion, 
and  that  was  mod  infifted  on  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
was  at.  iaft  folly  anfwered  by  Galileo ;  not, 
however,  till  about  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Tycho,  and  about  a  hundred  after  that  of 
Copemicost «-  It  was  4hen  that  Galileo,  by 
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SECT,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  compofition  of 
^\  motion^  by  Ifaowing^  both  from  reaibn  and 
experience,  that  a  ball  dropt  from  the  mail  of ^ 
a  {hip  under  fail  would  fall  predfely  at  the 
foot  of  the  mail,  and  by  rendering  tiiis  doc- 
tine,  from  a  great  number  of  other  inftances, 
quite  familiar  to  the  imagination,  took  off, 
perhaps,  the  principal  objection  which  had 
been  made  to  this  hypothefis. 

Several  other  aftronomical  difficulties,  which 
encumbered  this   account  of  things,  were 
removed  by  the  fame  philofopher.    Cop^ni-* 
cus,  after  altering  the  center  of  the  world, 
and  making  the  Earth,  and  aU  the  Planets 
revolve  round  the  Sun,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Moon  to  revolve  round  the  Earth  as  be* 
fore.    But  no  example  of  any  fuch  fecondary 
Planet  having  then  been  difcovered  in  the 
heavens,  there  feemed  Hill  to  be  this  irregu« 
larity  remaining  in  the  iyflem.    Galileo,  who 
firil   applied  telefcopes  to  Aftronomy,  di£- 
covered,  by  their  affiftance,  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which,  revolving  round  that  I'lanet, 
at  the  lame  time  that  they  were  carried  along 
with  it  in  its  revolution,  round  either  the 
Earth;  or  the  Sun,  made  it  feem  lels  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  Moon  fliould 
both  revolve  round  the  Earth,  and  accompany 
her  in  her  revolution  round  &e  Sun. 

It  had  been  objected  to  Copernicus^  that,  tf 
Venus  and  Mercury  revolved  round  ihe  Sun, 
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in  an  orbit  comprehended  within  the  orbit  of  $  £  c  T. 
the  Earthy  they  would  (how  all  the  ferae  phafes  j^^ 
with  the  Moon^  prefent^  fbmetimes  their 
darkened,  and  fometimes  their  enlightened 
fides  to  the  Earth,  and  fometimes  part  of  the 
one,  and  part  of.  the  other.  He  anfwered^ 
that  they  undoubtedly  did  all  this  ;  but  that 
their  fmallnefs  and  diftance  hindered  us  from 
perceiving  it.  This  very  bold  aflertion  of 
Copernicus  was  confirmed  by  Galileo.  His 
teleiqopes  rendered  the  phafes  of  Venus  quite 
fenfihle,  and  thus  demonftrated,  moi'e  evi* 
dently  than  had  been  done,  even  by  the  ob^ 
iervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the  revolutions  of 
thefe  two  Planets  round  the  Sun,  as  well  as  fo 
far  defl;royed  the  fyfl^em  of  Ptolemy. 

The  mountains  and  feas,  which,  by  the 
help  of  the  fame  inftrument,  he  difcovered,  or 
imagined  he  had  difcovered  in  the  Moon, 
rendering  that  Planet,  in  every  reQ)e£t,  fimilar 
to  the  Earth,  made  it  feem  lefs  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  that,  as  the  Moon 
revolved  round  the  Earth,  the  Earth  (hould 
revolve  round  the  Sun. 

The  fpots  which)  in  the  fame  inanner,  he 
difcovered  in  the  Sun,  demonflrating,  by  their 
motion,  the  revolution  pf  the  Svwi  round  his 
^is,  made  it  feein  lefs  improbable  that  the 
Earth,  a  body  fo  much  finaller  than  the  Sun, 
fliould  revolve  round  her  axis  in  the  femfQ 

rowwrt 
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s  E  c  T.  Succeeding  tdefcopical  obfervations,  di£ 
j^  covered,  in  each  of  the  Five  Planets,  Ipota 
not  unlike  thofe  wl^ch  Galileo  had  obferved 
in  the  Moon,  and  thereby  fbemed  to  demon* 
ftrate  what  Copemicub  had  only  conjeftnred, 
diat  the  Planets  were  naturally  opaque,  en* 
lightened  only  by  the  rays  of  tiie  Sun,  habi* 
table,  diverfified  by  feal^  and  mountains,  and^ 
in  every  refpeft,  bodies  of  the  iame  kind  witii 
the  £arth;  and  thus  added  one  other  pro* 
bability  to  this  fyilem.  By  difcovering,  too» 
that  each  of  the  Planets  revolved  round  ita 
own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  carried 
round  either  the  Earth  or  the  Sun,  they  made 
it  feem  quite  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  na* 
tiu*e,  that  the  Earth,  which,  in  every  cihet 
tei]pe6t,  refembled  the  Planets,  fliould,  like 
them  too,  revolve  round  its  own  axis,  and  at 
the  fame  time  perform  its  periodic^  motaoa 
round  the  Sun. 

While,  in  Italy,  the  unfortunate  Oalileo 
was  adding  fo  many  probabilities  to  the  iyftem 
of  Copernicus,  there  was  another  philofephet 
employing  himfelf  in  Genm^ny^  to  afcertain^^ 
eorre^  and  improve  it ;  Kepler,  with  great 
genius,  but  without  the  tafte,  or  the  order  and 
method  of  Galileo,  poflefled,  like  all  his  other 
countrymen,  the  moil  laborious  induftry^ 
joined  to  that  paffion  for  difcovering  propor-i 
tions  and  refemblances  betwixt  the  (Cerent 
'  ^9  of  nature,  which,  though  common  to- all 
^  philoib* 
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philofophers,  feems,  in  him,  to  have  been  ex-  g  E  c  Ti 
cefflve.  He  had  been  inftraaed,  by  Maeftli-  j^ 
BUS,  in  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus  j  and  his  flrft 
curiofity  was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  find  out,  why 
the  Planets,  the  Earth  being  counted  for  one, 
were  Six  in  number  j  why  they  were  placed 
at  fuch  irregular  diflances  from  the  Sun ;  and 
whether  there  was  any  uniform  proportion 
betwixt  their  feveral  diflances,  and  the  timed 
employed  in  their  periodical  revolutions.  Till 
fome  reafon,  or  proportion  of  this  kind,  could 
be  difcovered,  the  fyftem  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  completely  coherent.  He  endea«> 
voured,  flrft,  to  find  it  in  the  proportions  of 
numbers,  and  plain  figures;  afterwards,  in 
thofe  of  the  regular  folids ;  and,  laft  of  all,  in 
thofe  of  the  mufical  divifions  of  the  Ofitave* 
Whatever  was  the  fcience  which  Kepler  wa$ 
ftudying,  he  feems  conftantly  to  have  pleafed 
himfelf  with  finding  fome  analogy  betwixt  it 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe ;  and  thus, 
arithmetic  and  muflc,  plane  and  folid  geome* 
try,  came  all  of  them  by  turns  to  illuftrate  the 
do^rine  of  the  Sphere,  in  the  explaining  of 
which  he  was,  by  his  profefflon,  principally 
employed.  Tycho  Brahe,  to  whom  he  ha4 
prejTented  one  of  his  books,  though  he  could 
not  but  dilapprove  of  his  fyftem,  was  pleafed, 
however,  with  his  genius,  and  with  his  inde- 
fatigable diligencein  making  the  moft  laborious 

calculations*    That  generous  and  magnificent 
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SECT.  Dane  invited  the  obfcure  and  indigent  Kepler 
J^^  to  come  and  live  with  him^  and  communi- 
cated to  him,  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  his  ob« 
fervations  upon  Mars,  in  the  arranging  and 
methodizing  of  which  his  difciples  were  at  that^ 
time  employed.  Kepler,  upon  comparing 
them  with  one  another,  found,  that  the  orbit 
of  Mars  was  not  a  perfe£l  circle  ;  that  one  of 
its  diameters  was  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
other ;  and  that  it  approached  to  an  oval,  or 
an  ellipfe,  which  had  the  Sun  placed  in  one  of 
its  foci.  He  found,  too,  that  the  motion  of 
the  Planet  was  not  equable ;  that  it  was 
fwiflefl  when  neareil  the  Sun,  and  flowed 
when  furtheil  from  him  ;  and  that  its  velocity 
gradually  encreafed,  or  diminifhed,  according 
as  it  approached  or  receded  from  him.  The 
obfervations  of  the  fame  aftronomer  difcovered 
to  him,  though  not  fo  evidently,  that  the  fame 
things  were  true  of  all  the  other  Planets  ; 
that  their  orbits  were  elliptical,  and  that  their 
motions  were  fwifteil  when  neareil  the  Sun, 
and  floweft  when  furthefl  from  him.  Thej 
Ihowed  the  fame  things,  too,  of  the  Sun,  if 
fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Earth;  and 
confequently  of  the  Earth,  if  fuppofed  to 
revolve  round  the  Sun. 

That  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  perfe&ly  circular,  had  been  the  funda^ 
mental  idea,  upon  which  every  ailronomical 
bypothefis,  except  the  irregular  one  of  thQ 

Stoics, 


I9  bad  been  built*  A  cirde^  as  the.S£er. 
4egree  of  its  curvature  is  every  wbere  the  ^*_ 
iame,  is  of  all  curve  Unes  the  fiiupleft  and  the 
xao&  eafily  conceived*  Since  it  was  evident^ 
therefore,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  did  not 
:inove  in  ftraight  lines,  the  indolent  imagioatioDL 
iound,  that  it  could  moft  eafily  attend  to  their 
motions  if  they  were  fuppdTed  to  revolve  in 
perfect  drdes.  It  had,  upon  this  account, 
determined  that  a  circular  moticm  was  the 
moil  perftft  of  all  motions,  and^that  none 
but  the  moft  perfedfc  motion  coilld  be  worthy 
of  fuch  beautiful  and  divine  objects ;  and  it 
bad  upon  this  account,  fo  often,  in  vain, 
endeavoured  to  adjufl  to  the  appearances,  fo 
many  different  fyftems,  which  all  fuppofed 
them  to  revolve  in  this  manner. 

The  equality  of  their  motions  was  another 
£mdamental  idea,  which,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  was  fuppofed  by  aU 
the  founders  of  aftronomical  iyftems*  For  an 
€qual  motion  can  be  more  eafily  attended  to, 
than  one  that  is  continually  either  accelerated 
or  retarded.  All  inconilancy,  therefore,  was 
declartcd  to  be  unworthy  thofe  bodies  which 
revolved  in  the  cqleftial  regions,  and  to  be  fit 
only  for  inferior  and  fubluniu*y  things.  The 
calculations  of  Kepler  overturned,  with  regard 
to  the  FJanetSy  both  thefe  natural  prejudices 
of  the  imagination ;  deftroyed  their  circular 
orbits  i  ai|4  introduced  mto  their  real  motions^ 

fuch 
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SECT.  Ibch  an  inequalityas  iio  equalizing  circlewbiild 
^*  temedy.  It  was,  however^  to  render  their 
motions  perfedlly  equable,  iidthout  even  the 
AflUtanee  of  an  equalizing  circlei  that  Coper* 
niem,  as  he  himfelf  aflures  us,  had  originally 
invented  his  iyftem.  Since  the  calculations 
of  Kepler,  therefore,  overturned  what  Cc^r* 
nicus  had  principally  in  view  in  eftablifliing 
bis  iyftem,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  ihould 
at  firit  feem  rather  to  embarrafs  than  im. 
prove  it* 

It  is  true,  by  thefe  elliptical  orbits  and  une* 
qual  motions,  Kepler  difengaged  the  iyftem 
from  the  embarraflment  of  thofe  finall  Epi- 
cycles, which  Copernicus,  in  order  to  connect 
the  feemingly  accelerated  and  retarded  move- 
ments of  the  Planets,  with  their  fuppofed  real 
equality,  h^d  been  obliged  to  leave  in  it.   For 
tt  is  remarkable,   that  though   Copernicus 
had  delivered  the  orbits  of  the  Planets  from 
the  enormous  Epycicles  of  Hipparchus,  that 
though  in  this  confifted  the  great  fuperiority 
of  his  iyftem  above  that  of  the  ancient  aftro^ 
iiom^rs,  he  was  yet  obliged,  himfelf,  to  aban- 
don,  in  ibme  m^afure,  this  advantage,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  fmall  Epicycles,  to  join 
together  thofe  feeming  irregularities.    His 
Epicycles  indeed,  like  the  irregularities  for 
tirhofe  fiike  they  were  introduced,  were  but 
ihiall  ones,  and  the  imaginations  of  his  firft 
followers  feem,  accordingly,  either  to  have 

ilurred 


fliirred  them  over  altogether^  oi^  ibttcely  tAStCt. 
have  obferved  them.  Neither  Galileo,  nor  .  J^ 
Oafiendi,  the  two  moft  eloquent  of  his  de- 
fenrders^  take  any  notice  of  them.  Nor  does 
it  feem  to  haVe  been  generally  attended  to, 
that  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  Epicycles  lA 
the  iyilem  of  Copernicus,  till  Kepler,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  elliptical  orbits,  iniifted, 
tiiat  even,  according  to  Copernicus,  the  body 
of  the  Planet  was  to  be  found  but  at  two  difl 
ferent  places  in  the  circumference  of  that 
circle  which  the  centre  of  its  Epicycle  de- 
fcribed* 

.  It  is  true,  too,  that  an  ellipfh  is,  of  all  curve 
lines  after  a  circle,  the  fimpleft  and  moft  eafily 
conceived ;  and  it  is  true,  beiides  all  this,  that, 
while  Kelper  took  from  the  motion  of  th0 
Flanets  the  eafieft  of  all  proportions,  that  of 
e^piality,  he  did  not  leave  them  abfolutely 
without  one,  but  afcertained  the  rule  by  which 
their  velocities  continually  varied;  for  a  genius 
{o  fond  of  analogies,  when  he  had  taken  away 
one,  would  be  fure  to  fubftitute  another  in  its 
room.  Notwithftanding  all  this,  notwithftand- 
jAg  that  his  lyftem  was  better  fupported  by 
obibrvations  than  anyfyftem  had  ever  been 
befiire,  yet^  fuch  was  the  attachment  to  the 
equal  motions  and  circular  orbits  of  the  Pla- 
nets, that  it  ftems,  for  ibme  time,  to  have 
been  in  general  but  little  attended  to  by  the 
learned,  to  have  been  altogether  negleAed  by 

philo* 
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.8  B  c  T.  I^ii<^op)iers»  and  not  much  regarded  even  by 
IV.      aftronomers* 

Gafiendi)  who  began  to  figure  in  the  yvorld 
about  the  latter  days  <rf^  Kepler,  and  who  was 
hunielf  no  mean  aftronomer,  [feems  indeed  to 
have  conceived  a  good  deal  of  efteem  for  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  in  accommodating  the 
obfervations  of  Tycho  !3f ahe  to  the  fyflem  of 
Copernicus.  But  Gafiendi  appears  to  have 
had  no  comprehenfion  of  the  importance  of 
thofe  alterations  which  Kepler  had  made  in 
that  iyftem,  as  is  evident  from  his  fcarcely 
ever  mentioning  them  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  voluminous  writings  upon  Aftronomy. 
Des  Cartes,  the  cotemporary  and  rival  of 
Gaflendi,  feems  to  have  paid  no  attention  to 
them  at  all,  but  to  have  built  his  Theory  of 
the  Heavens,  without  any  regard  to  thenu 
£ven  thofe  aftronomers,  whom  a  ferious  atten- 
tion had  convinced  of  the  juftneis  of  his  cor- 
rections, were  ilill  fo  enamoured  with  the 
circular  orbits  and  equal  motions,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  compound  his  lyitem  with 
thofe  ancient,  but  natural  prejudices*  Thus, 
Ward  endeavoured  to  Ihow  that,  though  the 
Planets  moved  in  elliptical  orbits,  which  had 
the  Sun  in  one  of  their  foci,  and  though  their 
velocities  in  the  elliptical  line  were  continually 
Varying,  yet,  if  a  ray  was  fuppoied  to  be  ex-* 
tonded  from  the  center  of  any  one  of  them  to 
the  other  focus^  and  Vo  be  carried  along  by  the 

period* 


^nodical  motion  of  thiB  Planet,  it  would  sect. 
make  equal  angles  in  equal  times,  and  conie* 
qnently  cut  off  equal  portions  of  the  circle  of 
wliioh  that  other  focus  was  the  ciienten    To 
one,  therefore,  placed  in  that  focus,  themotion 
of  the  Planet  would  appear  to  be  perfectly 
drcular  and  perfe3;)y  equable,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  in  the  Equalizing  Circles  of  Ptole* 
my  and  Hif^uchus*    Thus  Bonillaud,  who 
cenfured  this  hypothefis  of  Ward,  invented 
igfiother  of  the  fame  kind,  infinitely  more 
wfaimfical  and  capricious.    The  Planets,  ac« 
cording  to  that  ailronomer,  always  revolve  ill 
circles;  for  that  being  the  moft  perfedt  figure^ 
it  is  impoffible  they,  ihould  revolve  in  any 
other.    No  one  of  tiiem,  however,  continues 
to  move  in  any  one  circle,  but  is  perpetually 
paffing  from  one  to  another,  through  an  infi- 
nite number  of  circles,  in  the  courfe  of  each 
revolution;  for  an  ellipfe,  faid  he,  is  an  oblique 
fe^ion  of  a  cone,  and  in  a  cone,  betwixt  the 
two  vortices  of  the  ellipfe  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  circles,  out  of  the  infinitely  final) 
portions  of  which  the*  elliptical  line  is  com« 
pounded.       The  Planet,  therefore,  which 
moves  in  this  line,  is,  in  every  point  of  it, 
moving^in  an  infinitely  finall  portion  of  a  cer« 
tain  circle.    The  motion  of  each  Planet,  too, 
according  to  him,  was  necellarily,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  perfe^y  equable.  An  equable  motion 
being  the  moft  perfect  of  all  motions.    It  waa. 

not. 
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8  B  c  T.  ttot>  liowiever,  in  the  eUlptiool  liQe»  that  it  tvu 
f^  ^  equablo,  but  in  any  om  of  the  circles  liiab 
Were  parallel  to  the  bafe  c^  that  cime»  hf 
whofe  fe61:ion  this  elliptical  line  had  been 
formed :  for^  if  a  ray  was  extended  firom  the 
Planet  to  any  one  of  thoib  circles,  and  carried 
along  by  its  periodical  motion,  it  would  cut 
off  equal  portions  of  that  circle  in  equal  times} 
another  mod  fiuitaftical  dualizing  cirde,  fup^ 
ported  by  no  other  foundationb^fides  the  firivov 
lous  connection  betwixt  a  cone  and  an  ellipie^ 
and  recommended  by  nothing  but  the  natural 
paffion  for  circular  orbits  and  equable  motions^ 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  lad  efibrt  of  this 
paflion,  and  may  ferve  to  (how  the  force  of 
that  principle  which  could  thus  oblige  thia 
accurate  obferver,  and  great  improver  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Heavens,  to  adopt  ib  ftrange 
an  hypothefis^  Such  was  the  difficulty  and 
heiitation  with  which  the  followers  of  Coper? 
nicus  adopted  the  corrections  of  K^er» 

The  rule,  indeed,  which  Kepler  afcertaioed 
for  determining  the  gradual  acceleration  qr 
retardation  in  the  movement  of  the  FiknetSf 
was  intricate,  and  difficult  to  be .  compre* 
hended;  it  could  therefore  hut  little  facilitate 
the  progrefsof  the  imagination  in  tracing  thol^ 
revolutions  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
ducted by  it*  According  to  that  ailronomer^ 
if  a  llraight  line  was  drawn  from  the  oenteir 
pf  each  Planet  to  the  Sun,  and  carried  alojog^ 

by 
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by  the  periodical  motioa  of  the  Planet,  k  sbct^ 
would  d^cribe  equal  areas  in  equal  tiinea,  ,_^ 
though  the  Planet  did  not  paft  over  equal 
^aces;  and  the  iame  rule  he  found,  took 
place  nearly  with  regard  to  the  JMoon.  The 
imagination,  when  acquainted  with  the  kw 
by  which  any  motion  is  accelerated  or  retard* 
ed,  can  follow  and  attend  to  it  more  eafily, 
than  when  at  a  lofs,  and,  as  it  were,  wandering 
in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  regulates  its  varieties ;  the  diicovery  of 
this  analogy  therefore,  no  doubt,  rendered  the 
lyftem  of  Kepler  more  agreeable  to  the  natural 
tafte  of  mankind :  it  was,  however,  an  analogy 
too  difficult  to  be  followed,  or  comprehended^ 
to  render  it  completely  fo. 

Kepler,  befides  this,  introduced  another 
new  analogy  into  the  iyftem,  and  firit  difco- 
vered,  that  there  was  one  uniform  relation 
obferved  betwixt  the  diilances  of  the  Planeta 
from  the  Sun,  and  the  times  employed  in  their 
periodical  motions.  He  found,  that  their 
periodical  times  were  greater  than  in  proper* 
tion  to  their  diftances,  and  leis  than  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  fquares  of  thofe  diilances ;  but, 
thajt  they  were  nearly  as  tlie  mean  proper* 
tionals  betwixt  their  diilances  and  the  fquares 
of  their  diilances ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
fquares  of  their  periodical  times  were  nearly 
as  the  cubes  of  their  diilances ;  an  analogy, 
which,  though,  like  all  others,  it  no  doubt. 

rendered 
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SECT,  rendered  the  fyitem  fomewhat  more  difUn^ 
^*      and  compr ebenfible,  was,  however,  as  well  as 
the  former,  of  too  intricate  a  nature  to  facili- 
tate very  much  the  effort  of  the  imagination 
in  conceiving  it« 

The  truth  of  both  thefe  analogies,  intricate^ 
as  they  were,  was  at  laft  fully  eftablifhed  by 
the  obfervations  of  Caffini.    That  aftronomer 
firil  difcovered,  that  the  fecondary  Planets 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolved  round  their 
primary  ones,  according  to  the  lame  laws 
which  Kepler  had  obferved  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  primary  ones  round  the  Sun,  and  that 
of  the  Moon  round  the  earth ;  that  each  of 
them  defcribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times^ 
and  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times 
were  as  the  cubies  of  their  diftances.    When 
thefe  two  lad  abflnife  analogies,  which,  when 
Kepler  at  firfl  obferved  them,  were  but  little 
regarded,  had  been  thus  found  to  take  placQ 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  Four  Satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Five  of  Saturn^ 
they  were  now  thought  not  only  to  confirm 
the  do^rine  of  Kepler,  but*  to  add  a  new 
probability    to  the    Copemican    hypothefis^ 
The  obfervations  of  Caflini  feem  to  eilablifli 
it  as  a  law  of  the  fyftem,  that,  when  one  body 
revolved  round  another,  it  defcribed  equal 
areas  in  equal  times ;  and  that,  when  feveral 
revolved  round  the  fame  body,  tlie  fquares  of 
their  periodic  times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their 

2  diftances. 
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diftances.    If  the  Earth  and  the  Five  Planets  sect. 
were  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Sun,  thefe  ^  J^ 
laws,  it  was  faid,  would  take  place  univerlally. 
But  i{j  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Five  Planets  were  fup- 
pofed to  revolve  round  the  Earth,  the  periodic 
<;al  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  would,  in» 
deed,  obferve  the  firft  of  thefe  laws,  would 
each  of  them  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times ;  but  they  would  not  obferve  the  lecond, 
the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times  would  not 
be  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances :  and  the  re* 
volutions  of  the  Five  Planets  would  obferve 
neither  the  one  law  nor  the  other.    Or  if, 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
jFive  Planets  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  round 
the  Sun,  while  the  Sun  and  Moon  revolve4 
round  the  Earth,  the  revolutions  of  the  Five 
Planets  round  the  Sun,  would,  indeed,  obferve 
both  thefe  laws ;  but  thofe  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  round  tbe  Earth  would  obferve  only 
the  firft  of  them.    The  analogy  of  nature, 
therefore,   could  be   preferved  completely, 
according  to  no  other  fyftem  but  that  of 
Copernicus,  which,  upon  that  account,  muft 
be  the  true  one.    This  argument  is  regarded 
by  Voltaire,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Polignac,  as  aqi 
arreiragable  demonftration ;  even  M'Laurln, 
who  was  more  capable  of  judging;    nay» 
Newton  bimfelf,  feems  to  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  evidences  for  the  truth  of  - 
TOL.  V,  M  that 
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SECT,  that  hypothefis.      Yet,  an  analogy  of  this 
^v.      kind,  it  would  feem,  far  from  a  demonftra- 
tion,  could  afford,  at  moft,  but  the  fhadow 
of  a  probability. 

It  is  true,  that  though  Cailini  fuppofed  the 
Planets  to  revolve  in  an  oblong  curve,  it  was 
in  a  curve  fomewhat  different  from  that  of 
Kepler.  In  the  ellipfe  the  fum  of  the  two 
lines,  which  are  drawn  from  any  one  point 
in  the  circumference  to  the  two  foci,  is  always 
equal  to  that  of  thofe  which  are  drawn  from 
any  other  point  in  the  circumference  to  the 
feme  foci.  In  the  curve  of  Caffini,  it  is  not 
the  fum  of  the  lines,  but  the  re6langles  which 
are  contained  under  the  lines,  that  are  always 
equal.  As  this,  however,  was  a  proportion 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended  than  the 
other,  the  curve  of  Cafiini  has  never  had  the 
vogue. 

Nothing  now  embarrafled  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus,  but  the  difficulty  which  the 
imagination  felt  in  conceiving  bodies  fo  im- 
menfely  ponderous  as  the  Earth,  and  the 
other  Planets,  revolving  round  tlie  Sun  with 
fuch  incredible  rapidity.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Copemiqus  pretended,  that,  notwithilanding 
the  prejudices  of  fenfe,  this  circular  motion 
might  be  as  natural  to  the  Planets,  as  it  is  to 
a  ftone  to  fttU  to  the  ground.  The  imagina* 
tion  had  been  accuflomed  to  conceive  fuch 
obje6ls  as  tending  rather  to  reft  than  motion. 

*    This 
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This  habitual  idea  of  their  natural  inertiiefs  s  £  c  T; 
was  incompatible  with  that  of  their  natural 
motion.  It  Was  in  vain  that  Kepler  j  in  order 
to  affift  the  fancy  in  connecting  together  this 
natural  inertnefs  with  their  aftoniihing  velo^ 
cities,  talked  of  fome  vital  and  immaterial 
virtue,  which  was  flied  by  the  Sun  into  the 
fiirrounding  fpaees,  which  was  whirled  about 
with  his  revolution  round  his  own  axis,  and 
which,  taking  hold  of  the  Planets,  forced 
them,  in  ipite  of  their  ponderoufneis  iuid 
ftrong  propenfity  to  reil,  thus  to  whirl  about 
the  center  of  the  lyflem.  The  imagination 
had  no  hold  of  this  immaterial  virtue^  and 
and  could  form  no  determinate  idea  of  what 
it  conlifled  in;  The  imagination,  indeed, 
felt  a  gap,  or  interval,  betwixt  the  conftant 
motion  and  the  fuppofed  inertnefs  of  the 
Planets,  and  had  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes^ 
fbme  general  idea  or  appreheniion  that  there 
muft  be  a  connecting  chain  of  intermediate 
olgeCts  to  link  together  thefe  difcordant 
qiudities.  Wherein  this  connecting  chain 
confided,  it  was,  indeed,  at  a  lofs  to  con* 
ceive ;  nor  did  the  doCtrine  of  Kepler  lend  it 
toy  afiiitance  in  this  refpeCt*  That  doCtrine^ 
like  almoid  all  thofe  of  the  philofophy  in  faihion 
during  his  time,  bellowed  a  name  upon  this 
invifible  chain,  called  it  an  immaterial  virtue^ 
but  afforded  no  determinate  idea  of  what  was 

lis  nature^ 
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SECT.  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to^ 
^*  afcertaii),  precifely,  wherein  this  inv^blet 
chain  confiftedy  and  to  afford  the  imagina- 
tion a  train  of  intermediate  eventsi^^  which, 
fucceeding  each  other  in  an  order  that  waa 
of  all  others  the  mod  familiar  to  it,  ihould 
unite  thofe  incoherent  qualities,  the  rapid 
motion,  and  the  natural  inertneis  of  the 
Planets.  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  who  ex- 
plained wherein  conlifted  the  real  inertneis 
of  matter ;  that  i^  was  not  in  an  averfion  to 
motion,  or  in  a  propenfity  to  reft,  but  in  a 
power  of  continuing  indifferently  either  at 
reft  or  in  motion,  and  of  refifting,  with 
a  certain  force,  whatever  endeavoured  ta 
change  its  ftate  from  the  one  to  the  other* 
According  to  that  ingenious  and  fanciful 
^hilofopher,  the  whole  of  infinite  fpace  was 
full  of  matter,  for  with  him  matter  and  ex- 
tenfion  were  the  fame,  and  confequently 
there  could  be  no  void.  This  immenfity  of 
matter,  he  fuppofed,  to  be  divided  into  aa 
infinite  number  of  very  fmall  cubes ;  all  of 
which,  being  whirled  about  upon  theit  own 
centers,  neceffarily  gave  occafion  to  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  two  different  elements.  The  firft 
confifted  of  thofe  angular  parts,  which,  having 
been  neceffarily  rubbed  off,  and'  grinded  yet 
fmaller  by  their  mutual  fridtion,  conftituted 
the  moft  fubtk  and  moveable  part  of  matter* 
The  fecond  confifted  of  thofe  little  gbbules 

that 
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)}iatw6re  formed  by  the  rubbing  off  of  the  firft.  sect. 
The  interflices  betwixt  thefe  globules  of  the 
fecond  element  was  filled  up  by  the  particles 
of  the  firft.  But  in  the  infinite  coUifions^ 
which  muft  occur  in  an  infinite  fpace  filled 
with  matter,  and  all  in  motion,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  happen,  that  many  of  the  globules  of 
the  fecond  element  Ihould  be  broken  and 
grinded  down  into  the  firft.  The  quantity  of 
the  firft  element  having  thus  been  encreafed 
beyond  what  was  fufficient  to  fill  up  the 
interftices  of  the  fecond,  it  muft,  in  many 
places,  have  been  heaped  up  together,  with* 
out  any  mixture  of  the  fecond  along  with  it* 
Such,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  was  the 
original  divifion  of  matter*  Upon  this  in« 
finitude  of  matter  thus  divided,  a  certain 
quantity  of  motion  was  originally  imprefled 
by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  laws  of 
iqotion  were  fo  adjufted  as  always  to  preferve 
the  fame  quantity  in  it,  without  increafe,  and 
without  diminution.  Whatever  motion  was 
loft  by  one  part  of  matter,  was  communicated 
to  fbme  other ;  and  whatever  was  acquired  by 
one  part  of  matter,  was  derived  from  fome 
other:  and  thus,  through  an  eternal  revo^ 
lution,  from  9eft  to  motion,  and  from  motion 
to  reft,  in  every  part  of  the  univerfe,  the 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  whole  w^  always 

tbeiame. 
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3ut,  as  there  was  no  void,  no  one  part  of 
matter  could  be  moved  without  thrufting 
fome  other  out  of  its  place,  nor  that  without 
thrufting  Ibme  otlier,  and  fo  on.  To  avoids 
therefore,  an  infinite  progrefs^  he  fuppofed, 
that  the  matter  which  any  body  puflied  before 
it,  rolled  immediately  backwards,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  that  matter  which  flowed  in 
behind  it ;  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  fwimming 
pf  a  fiih,  that  thp  water  which  it  pufhes  before 
it,  immediately  rolls  backwards,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  what  flpws  in  behind  it,  and 
thus  forms  a  fmall  ci[rcle  or  vortex  round  the 
body  of  the  fiih.  It  was,  in  the  fame  manner, 
that  the  motion  originally  impreffed  by  the 
Creator  upon  the  infinitude  of  matter,  necei^ 
farily  produced  in  ^t  an  infinity  of  greater 
and  finaller  vortices,  pr  circular  ftreams :  and 
the  law  of  niot;on  being  fo  a(lju^ed  as  ?Jway3 
to  preferve  the  fame  quantity  of  motion'  in 
the  univerfe,  thofe  vortices  either  continued 
for  ever,  or  by  their  diffolution  gave  bhth  to 
others  of  the  f?ime  kind.  There  was,  thus,  at 
aU  times,  an  infinite  number  of  greater  an4 
fmaller  vortices,  or  circular  ftreams,  revolving 
in  the  univerfe.  * 

But,  whatever  moves  in  a  circle,  is  con- 
ftantly  endeavouring  to  fly  off  from  the  cente? 
of  i  B  revolution.  For  the  natural  motion  of 
Jill  bodies  is  in  a  ftraight  line.    All  the  par- 

ticle^ 
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tides  of  matter,  therefore,  in  each  of  thofe  sect. 
greater  vortices,  were  continually  preffing  ^*_ 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference,  with 
more  or  lels  force,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  their  bulk  and  folidity.  The  larger 
and  more  folid  globules  of  the  fecond  element 
forced  themfelves  upwards  to  the  circum- 
ference, while  the  fmaller,  more  yielding, 
and  more  a£live  particles  of  the  firft,  which 
could  flow,  even  through  the  interftices  of 
the  fecond,  were  forced  downwards  to  the 
center*  They  were  forced  downwards  to  the 
center,  notwithflanding  their  natural  ten- 
dency was  upwards  to  the  circumference ; 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  piece  of  wood, 
when  plunged  in  water,  is  forced  upwards 
to  the  furface,  notwithflanding  its  natural 
tendency  is  downwards  to  the  bottom ;  be- 
caufe  its  tendency  downwards  is  lefs  ftrong 
than  that  of  the  .particles  of  witter,  which, 
therefore,  if  one  may  fay  fb,  prefs  in  before 
it,  and  thus  force  it  upwards,  But  there 
being  a  greater  quantity  of  the  flrft  element 
than  what  was  neceffary  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
ftices of  the  fecond,  it  was  neceflarily  accu- 
mulated in  the  center  of  each  of  thefe  great 
circular  ftreams,  and  formed  there  the  fiery 
and  a^ive  fubftance  of  the  Sun.  For,  ac- 
cording to  that  philofopher,  the  Solar  Syftems 
were  infinite  in  number,  each  Fixed  Star 
being  the  center  of  one  :  and  he  is  among  the 

M  4  ftrft 
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SECT  ^^  of  the  modems^  who  thus  took  away  ISm 
TV.    '  boundaries  of  the  Univerfe ;  even  Copernicus 
and  Kepler,  themfelves,  having  confined  it 
within,  what  they  fuppofed,  the  vault  of  the 
Firmament. 

The  center  of  each  vortex  being  thus  occu« 
pied  by  the  moft  ad^ive  and  moveable  parts 
of  matter,  there  was  neceflarily  among  them, 
a  more  violent  agitation  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  vortex,  and  this  violent  agitation  of 
the  center  cherifhed  and  fupported  the  move* 
ment  of  the  whole.    >^But,  among  the  particles 
of  the  firfl  elemeqt,  which  fill  up  the  inter- 
itices  of  the  fecond,  there  are  many,  which, 
from  the  preflure  of  the  globules  on  all  fides 
of  them,  neceflarily  receive  an  angular  form, 
and  thus  confi;itute  a  third  element  of  particles 
lefs  fit  for  motion  than  thofe  of  the  other  two« 
As  the  particles,  however,  of  this  third  ele^ 
jnent  were  formed  in  the  inteHlices  of  the 
iecond,  they  are  neceflarily  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  fecond,  and  are,  therefore,  along  with 
thoie  of  the  firfl;,  urged  down  towards  the 
center,  where,  when  a  number  of  them  hap^ 
pen  to  take  hold  of  one  another,  they  forni 
fuch  fpots  upon  the  furface  of  the  accumulate4 
particles  of  the  firfl  element,  as  are  often  diA 
covered  by  telefcopes  upon  the  face  of  that 
Sun,  which  enlightens  and  animates  our  par- 
ticular fyftem.    Thofe  fpots  are  often  broken 
and  diipeUed)  by  the  violent  agitation  of  tho 

particles 
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particles  of  the  firft  element,  as  has  hitherto  s  B  c  T# 
happily  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  have      ^* 
fucceffi vely  been  formed  upon  the  face  of  our 
Sun.    Sometimes,  however,  they  encruft  th4 
whole  furface  of  that  fire  which  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  center ;  and  the  communication 
betwixt  the  mod  active  and  the  mod  inert 
parts  of  the  vortex  being  thus  interrupted^ 
the  rapidity  of  its  motion  immediately  begins 
to  languifh,  and  can  no  longer  defend  it 
from  being  fwallowed  up  and  carried  away 
by  the  fuperior  violence  of  fome  other  like 
circular  ftream ;  and  in  this  manner,  what 
was  once  a  Sun,  becomes  a  Planet.    Thus, 
the  time  was,  according  to  this  iyilem,  when 
the  Moon  was  a  body  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  Sun,  the  fiery  center  of  a  circular  ftream 
of  ether,  which  flowed  continually  round  her; 
but  her  face  having  been  crafted  over  by  a 
congeries  of  angular  particles,  the  motion  of 
this  circular  ftream  began  to  languifli,  and 
could  no  longer  defend  itfelf  from  being  ab« 
forbed  by  the  more  violent  vortex  of  the 
Earth,  which  was   then,   too,   a  Sun,  and 
which  chanced  to  be  placed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  Moon,  therefore,  became  a 
Hanet,  and  revolved  round  the  Earth.    In 
procefs  of  time,  the  fame  fortune,  which  had 
thus  be&llen  the  Moon,  befell  alfo  the  Earth  f 
its  face  was  encrufted  by  a  grofs  and  ina£tive 
fubilftnce  ^  the  motion  of  its  vortex  began  to 
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SECT,  languifliy  and  it  was  abforbed  by  the  greater 
j^^  ,  vortex  of  the  Sun :  but  though  the  vortex  of 
the  Earth  had  thus  become  languid,  it  ilill 
had  force  enough  to  occafion  both  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  Earth,  and  the  monthly 
motion  of  the  Moon.  For  a  finall  circular 
ilream  may  eafily  be  conceived  as  flowing 
round  the  body  of  the  Earth,  at  the  iame 
time  that  it  is  carried  along  by  that  great 
ocean  of  ether  which  is  continually  revolving 
round  the  Sun ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  a 
great  whirlpool  of  water,  one  may  often  fee 
feveral  fmall  whirlpools,  which  revolve  round 
centers  of  their  own,  and  at  the  fame  time 
are  carried  round  the  center  of  the  great  one. 
Such  was  the  caufe  of  the  original  formation 
and  confequent  motions  of  the  Planetary 
Syftem.  When  a  folid  body  is  turned  round 
its  center,  thofe  parts  pf  it,  wjiicli  are  neareit^ 
and  thofe  which  are  remoteft  from  the  center, 
complete  their  revolutions  in  one  and  the 
fame  time.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the 
revolutions  of  a  fluid :  the  parts  of  it  which 
are  neareft  the  center  complete  their  revolu- 
tions in  a  fhorter  time,  than  thofe  which  are 
remoter*  The  Planets,  therefore,  all  floating^ 
in  that  immenfe  tide  of  ether  which  is  con- 
tinually  fetting  in  from  wefl^  to  eafli  round 
the  body  of  the  Sun,  complete  their  revo-^ 
Rations  in  a  longer  or  a  fliorter  time,  according 
Ip  ^ir  qeamefs  or  diftance  from  him.    There 
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fmSy  however,  accoK^g  to  Des  Cartes,  per  s  E  c  Tv 
very  exa£t  proportion  obferved  betwixt  th©  ^  J^ 
times  of  their  revolutions  and  their  diftances 
from  the  center.  For  that  nice  analogy, 
which  Kepler  had  difcpvered  betwixt  them, 
having  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  obferva* 
tions  of  Caffini,  was,  as  I  before  took  notice, 
entirely  difregarded  by  Des  Cartes.  Accord* 
ing  to  him,  too,  their  orbits  might  not  be 
perfe&iy  circular,  but  be  longer  the  one  way 
than  the  other,  and  thus  approach  to  an 
EUipfe.  Nor  yet  was  it  neceffary  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  defcribed  this  figure  with  geometrical 
accuracy,  or  even  that  they  defcribed  always 
precifely  the  fame  figure.  It  r^ely  happeps, 
that  nature  can  be  mathematically  exa6t  with 
regard  to  the  figure  of  the  obje6);s  ihe  pro- 
duces, upon  account  of  the  infinite  combina* 
tions  of  impulfes,  which  muil  confpire  to  the 
produdtion  of  each  of  her  effects.  No  two 
Planets,  no  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind, 
have  exa6ily  the  fame  figure,  nor  is  that  of 
any  one  of  them  perfectly  regular.  It  was 
in  vain,  therefore,  that  aflronomers  laboured 
to  find  that  perfect  conflancy  and  regulf^rity 
in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
fs  to  be  found  in  no  other  parts  of  nature^ 
Thefe  motions,  like  all  others,  mufl  either 
languifh  or  be  acc^erated,  according  as  the 
paufe  which  produces  them,  the  revolution 
gf  the  vortex  of  the  Sun,  either  languiihes,* 
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8  E  C  T.  oris  accelerated;  and  there  are  innumerable 
^*    ,  events  which  may  occafion  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  thofe  changes. 

It  was  thus,  that  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to 
render  familiar  to  the  imagination,  the  greatefl 
difficulty  in  the  Copemican  fyflem,  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  enormous  bodies  of  the  Planets. 
"When  the  fancy  had  thus  been  taught  to  con- 
ceive them  as  floating  in  an  immenfe  ocean  of 
ether,  it  was  quite  agreeable  to  its  ufual  habits 
to  conceive,  that  they  fhould  foUow  the  llream 
of  this  ocean,  how  rapid  fbever.  This  was  an 
order  of  fucceffion  to  which  it  had  been  long 
accuftomed,  and  with  which  it  was,  therefore, 
quite  familiar.  This  account,  too,  of  the 
motions  of  the  Heavens,  was  connected  with 
a  vait,  an  immenfe  iyilem,  which  joined  toge« 
ther  a  greater  number  of  the  mod  difcordant 
phaenomena  of  nature,  tlian  had  been  united 
by  any  other  hypothefis  j  a  fyftem  in  which 
the  principles  of  conneaion,  though  perhaps 
equally  imaginary,  were,  however,  more  diG 
tin&.  and  determinate,  than  any  that  had  been 
known  before ;  and  which  attempted  to  trace 
to  the  imagination,  not  only  the  order  of 
fucceffion  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
moved,  but  that  by  which  they,  and  almoft 
all  other  natural  objects,  had  originally  been 
produced. — The  Cartefian  phijofophy  begins 
now  to  be  almoft  univerfeUy  rejefted,  while 
^e  Coperiucan  fyilem  continues  to  be  uni^ 
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verfeUy'received.     Yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  ima-  s  E  c  T. 
gine,  how  much  probability  and  coherence 
this  admired  fyftem  was  k>ng  fuppofed  to 
derive  from  that  exploded  hypothefis.     Till 
Pes  Cartes  had  publiQied  his  principles,  the 
disjointed  and  incoherent  fyftem  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  though  it  was  embraced  heartily  and 
•completely  by  fcarce  any  body,  was  yet  con- 
ftantly  talked  of  by  all  the  learned,  as,  in 
point  of  probability,  upon  a  level  with  that  of 
Copernicus^    '^They  took  notice,  indeed,  of  its 
inferiority  with  regard  to  coherence  and  con« 
nedtion,  exprelfing  hopes,  however,  that  thefe 
defeats  might  be  remedied  by  fome  future  im- 
provements.    But  when  the  world  beheld  that 
complete,  and    almoft    perfe6t   coherence, 
which  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  beftowed 
upon  the  -iyftem  of  Copernicus,  the  imagina« 
tions  of  mankind  could  no  longer  refufe  them« 
felves  the  pleafure  of  going  along  with  fo 
hannonious  an  account  of  things.  The  fyftem 
of  Tycho  Brahe  was  every  day  lefs  and  lefi 
talked  of,  till  at  laft  it  was  fbigotten  alto* 
gether. 

The  iyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  however,  though 
it  conne6ted  together  the  real  motions  of  the 
heaveply  bodies  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus,  more  happDy  than  had  been  done 
before,  did  fo  only  when  they  were  confidered 
in  the  grois ;  but  did  Hot  apply  to  them, 
when  they  were  regarded  in  the  detail.     Des 
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S;  B  c  T*  ^uid  the  ibcondary  ones  might  defcribe  figures 
of  the  iame  kind  round  their  relpe6tive  pri« 
maiies,  without  being  difturbed  by  the  con<* 
tinual  motion  of  the  centers  of  their  revolu- 
tions.    That  if  the  force^  which  retained  each 
of  them  in  their  orbits^  was  like  that  of  gravity, 
and  dire£):ed  towards  the  Sun,  they  would, 
each  of  them,  defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal 
times.     That  if  this  attra&ive  power  of  the 
Sun,  like  all  other  qualities  which  are  diffiifed 
in  rays  from  a  center,  diminiihed  in  the  lame 
proportion  astheiquares  of  the  diftances  in« 
creafed,  their  motions  would  be  fwifteft  when 
nearefl  the  Sun,  and  floweft  when  fartheft  off 
from  him,  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which,  by 
obfervation,  they  are  difcovered  to  be  ;f  and 
that  upon  the  fame  fuppofitlon,  of  this  gradual 
diminution  of  their  reipe6tive  gravities,  their 
periodic  times  would  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  their  diftances,  which  Kepler  and  Caffini 
had  eftablifhed  betwixt  them.     Having  thus 
fliown,  that  gravity  might  be  the  conne£lin^ 
principle  which  joined  together  the  movementa 
of  the  Planets,  he  endeavoured  next  to  prove 
that  it  really  was  fo.      Experience  (hews  us,  • 
what  is  the  power  of  gi^avity  near  the  furface  of 
the  Earth.    That  it  is  fuch  as  to  make  a  body 
fall,  in  the  firft  fecond  of  its  defcent,  through 
about  fifteen  Parifian  feetr     The  Moon  is 
about  lixty  femidiameters  of  the  Earth  diftant 
firom  its  furface.    If  gravity,  therefore,  waA 
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iiippojCbd  to  climiniih,  as  the  fquares  of  the  sect. 
diftaoc^  increafe»  a  body^atthe  Moon,  would  ^  ^^ 
fall  towards  the  Earth  in  a  minute ;  that  is,  in 
fixty  feconds,  through  the  fame  fpace,  which 
it  falls  near  its  furface  in  one  fecond.  But 
the  arch  which  the  Moon  defcribes  in  a 
minute,  falls,  by  obfervation,  about  fifteen 
Parifian  feet  below  the  tangent  drawn  at  tjbe 
beginning  of  it.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Mooi» 
may  be  conceived  as  conilantly  falling  towards 
the  Earth. 

The  fyilem  of  Sir  liaac  Newton  corre-r 
^nded  to  many  other  irregularities  whiol^ 
Aftronomers  had  obferved  in  the  Hearenflu 
It  affigned  a  reafon,  why  the  centers  of  the» 
revolutions  of  the  Planets  were  not  precifely 
in  the  center  of  .the  Sun,  but  in  the  com- 
mon colter  of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Planets,  From  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
Plmets,  it  gave  a  reafon  for  ibme  other  irre- 
gularities in  their  motions ;  irregularities;; 
which  are  quite  fenfible  in  thofe  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  when  thofe  Planets  are  nearly  in 
conjun^on  with  one  another.  But  of  all  the 
irregularities  in  the  Heavens,  thofe  of  the 
Moon,  b^d  hitherto  given  the  greateft  per- 
plexity  to  Aftronomers ;  and  the  iyftem  of 
Sur.  likac  Newton  correfponded,  if  poifible, 
yet  more  accurately  with  them  than  with  any 
of  the  other  Planets.  The  Moon,  when 
either  in  conjunction,  or  in  oppofition  to  the 
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step.  Sun,  appears  fuptlieft  from  the  Earth,  and 
nr.    ^  neareft  to  it  when  in  her  quarters.    Accord^ 
ing  to  the  fyftem  <^  that  philofpher,  when  ifae 
is  in  conjunftion  with  the  Sun,  (he  is  nearer 
the  Suii  than  the  Earth  is  ;   confequentty, 
more  attrafted  to  him,  and,  therefore^  m<He 
iepaiatdd  from  the  Earth.     On  the  contrary, 
yffh/m,  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  Ihe  is  further 
.  from  the  Sun  than  the  Earth.     The  Earth,- 
therefore^  is  more  attracted  to  the  Sun ;  and 
coniequently,  in  this  cafe,  too,  further  fepa- 
rated  from  die  Moon.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Moon  is  in  her  quarters,  the  Earth  and 
the  Moon,  being  both  at  equal  diftance  from 
the  Sun,  are  equally  attracted  to  him.    They 
would  not,  upon  this  account  alone,  therefore, 
be  brought  nearer  to  one  another.     As  it  is 
not  in  parallel  lines,  however,  that  they  are 
attracted  towards  the  Sun,  but  in  lines,  which 
meet  in  his  center,  they  are,  thereby,  ftill 
ifarther  approached  to  one  another.  Sirlfaae 
Newton  computed  the  difference  of  the  forces, 
with  which  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  ought,  in 
all  thofe  different  fituations,  according  to  his 
theory,  to  be  impelled  towards  one  another  ; 
and  found,  that  the  different  degrees  of  their 
approaches^  as  they  had  been  oblerved  by- 
Aftronomers,  corre%>nded  exactly  to    hiS 
computations.    As  tiie  attraction  of  the  Sun, 
in  the  coajun^iions  and  oppofitions,  diminiflies 
the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth, 
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and,  confeqiiently,  makes  her  neceflarily  ei(-  8  £  c  t* 
tend  her  orbit,  and,  therefore,  require  a  longer  ^* 
periodical  time  to  finifh  it.  But,  when  the 
Moon  and  the  Earth  are  in  that  part  of  the 
Orbit  which  is  nearell  the  Sun,  this  attraction 
of  the  Sun  wiU  be  the  greateil ;  confequently, 
the  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth  will 
there  be  moil  diminifhed ;  her  orbit  be  molt 
extended ;  and  her  periodic  time  be,  there« 
fore,  the  longeft.  This  is,  alio,  agreeable  to 
experience,  and  in  the  very  fame  proportion, 
in  which,  by  computation,  from  thefe  princi« 
pies,  it  might  be  expected. 

The  orbit  o£  the  Moon  is  not  preclfely  in 
the  fame  Plane  with  that  of  the  Earth ;  but 
makes  a  very  finall  angle  with  it.  The  points 
of  interfe6lion  of  thofe  two  Planes,  are  called, 
the  Nodes  of  the  Moon.  Thefe  Nodes  of  the 
Moon  are  in  continual  motion,  and  in  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years,  revolve  backwards,  from 
eaft  to  weft,  through  all  the  different  points  of 
the  Ecliptic.  For  the  Moon,  after  having 
finilhedher  periodical  revolution,  generally 
interfe6ts  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  fomewhat 
behind  the  point  where  fhe  had  interfedied  it 
before.  But,  though  the  motion  of  the  Nodes 
is  thus  generally  retrograde,  it  is  not  always 
foy  but  is  fometimes  direct,  and  fometimes 
they  i^pear  even  ftationaty  ;  the  Moon  gene- 
rally interfe6ls  the  Plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit, 
behind  the  point  where  (he  had  interfe£ted  it 
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SECT,  in*  her  former  revolutioii ;  but  ibe  foraatimW' 
^'      iuterfefl;s  it  before  that  pinnt,  and  fometiiKieii 
ip  the  very  fame  point.    It  is  the  fituatioa  oS 
thoifi  Nodes  which  determines  the  times  ol^ 
Eclipfes,  and  their  m<Aions  had^  upoi»  thia^ 
account,  at  ajl  times,  been  particularly  at< 
tended  to  by  Aflronomers.     Nothings  how- 
ever, had  perplexed   them  more,   than  to. 
account  for  thefe  fo  incoafiftent  emotions,  aad^. 
aj;  the  fanpie  time,  preferve   their  fo  mucb 
fought-for  regularity  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
Moon.    For  they  had  no  other  means  of  eomh 
ne6ting  the  appearances  together  thau  by  &ipn 
ppfing  the  motions  which  produced  them,  to 
be,  in.  reality,  perfe6tly  regular  and  e<|uable. 
The  hiftory  of  Aftronomy,  therefore,  gives,  an 
account  of  a  greater  number  of  theories  in«^ 
vented  for  conne^ing  together  the  inotiona 
of  the  Moon,  thaa;i  for  connecting,  together 
thofe  of  all  the  otlxer  heavenly  bodies  takieii 
together.    The  theory  of  gravity,  C(»u»e6ted 
together,  in  the  moil  accurate  mapnej?,  by  tha 
difierent  a6tions  of  the  Sua  and  the  £arth,  all. 
thofe  iiTcgulw  motions ;,  and  it  appears.,  hy 
calculation,  th^^t  the  time,  the  quantity,  and 
the  duration  of  thofe  dired  and. retrograde, 
motions  of  the  Nodes,  as  well  aa  of  thtir 
ftationary  appearances,  might  be  e>cpeC)>^  to 
be  exadtly  fiich,  as  the  ohfervations  of  Aftro- 
nomers  h^ve.  determined  tfaem« 
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-    The  feme  principle,  the  attradlion  of  the  sect. 
Sun,  which  thus  accounts  for  the  motions  of  ^  }^^ 
the  Nodes,  conne6ls,  too,  another  very  per- 
plexing  irregularity  in  the  appearances  of  the 
Moon ;  the  perpetual  variation  in  the  incli- 
nation of  her  orbit  to  that  of  the  Earth. 

As  the  Moon  revolves  in  an  ellipfe,  which 
has  the  centre  of  the  Earth  in  one  of  its  foci, 
the  longer  axis  of  its  orbit  is  called  the  Line 
of  its  Apfides.  This  line  is  found,  by  obfer- 
vation,  not  to  be  always  dire6led  towards  the 
fame  points  of  the  Firmament,  but  to  revolve 
forwards  from  weft  to  eaft,  fo  as  to  pafe 
through  all  the  points  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  to 
complete  its  period  in  about  nine  years ;  ano- 
ther irregularity,  which  had  very  much  per- 
plexed Aftronomers,  but  which  the  theory  of 
gravity  fufficiently  accounted  for. 

The  Earth  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
perfectly  globular,  probably  for  the  fame  rea-r 
ion  which  had  made  men  imagine,  that  the 
orbits  of  the  Planets  muft  neceflTarily  be  per- 
fectly circular.  But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from 
mechanical  principles,  concluded,  that,  as  the 
parts  of  the  Earth  muft  be  more  agitated  by 
her  diurnal  revolution  at  the  Equator,  than  at 
the  Poles,  they  muft  neceffarily  be  fomewhat 
elevated  at  the  firft,  and  flattened  at  the 
fecond.  The  obfervation,  tliat  the  ofcillations 
of  pendulums  were  flower  at  the  Equator 
than  at  the  Poles,  feeming  to  demonftrate, 
that  gravity  was  ftronger  at  the  poles,  an4 
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SECT,  weaker  at  the  Equator,  proved,  he  thooKht, 
^l  ^  that  the  Equator  was  further  from  the  centA 
than  the  Poles,  AU  the  meafures,  however^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  of  the  Eiarth^ 
feemed  to  ihow  the  contrary,  thftt  it  wM 
drawn  out  towards  the  Poles,  and  flattened 
towards  the  Equator.  Newton,  however,  pre<« 
ferred  his  mechanical  computations  to  the 
former  meafures  of  Geographers  and  Aftrono* 
iners ;  and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
obfervations  of  A|[lronomers  on  the  figure 
pf  Jupiter,  whofe  diameter  at  the  Pole  feema 
to  be  to  his  diameter  at  the  Equator,  aa 
twelve  to  thirteen ;  a  much  greitter  inequa* 
lity  th^n  could  be  fuppofed  to  take  place 
betwixt  the  correfpond^pt  diameters  of  the 
Earth,  but  which  was  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  fuperior  bulk  of  Jupiter,  apd  the  fuperior 
rapidity  with  which  he  performs  his  diurnal 
revolutions.  The  obfervations  of  Aftronomera  ^ 
fit  Lapland  apd  Peru  have  fully  confirmed  Sil? 
Ifaac^s  iyftem,  and  have  not  only  demons 
ftrated,  that  the  figufe  of  the  Earth  is,  in 
gener^,  fucji  as  he  Aippof^  it }  but  t}iat  th^ 
proportion  of  its  axis  to  the  diameter  of  ita 
Equator  is  almoft  precifbly  fuch  as  h^  ha4 
computed  it.  An4  of  all  the  ftook  that  havfe 
ever  been  adduced  of  the  diurnal  revolutioti 
pf  the  Earths  this  perhaps  is  the  mo^  fbjid  aii4 
iatisfaftory. 

Hipparchus,  by  comparipg  his  own  obfer* 
yations  with  thpfe  pf  fome  former  A(lronch> 
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mcrsi  had  found  that  the  equmoxial  points  sect. 
were  not  always  oppofite  to  the  iame  part  of  ^  JJ^ 
the  Heavens^  but  tbsU;  they  advanced  gradually 
eailward  by  fo  flow  a  motion,  as  to  be  fcarce 
fenfible  in  one  hundred  years,  and  which  would 
require  thirty-fix  thoufand  to  make  a  complete 
revohition  of  the  Equinoxes,  and  to  carry  them 
fucceffively  through  all  the  difierent  points  of 
the  Ecliptic.  More  accurate  obfervatipns 
di&overed  that  this  proceifion  of  the  Equi* 
noxes  was  not  fo  flow  as  Hipparchus  had 
imagined  it,  and  that  it  required  Ibmewhat 
ids  than  twenty-fix  thouiand  years  to  give 
them  a  complete  revolution.  While  the 
ancient  fyftem  of  Ailronomy,  which  repre- 
fented  the  Earth  as  the  immoveable  centre 
of  the  univerfe,  took  place,  this  appearance 
was  neceflarily  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
that  the  Firmament,  befides  its  rapid  diurnal 
revolution  round  the  poles  of  the  Equator, 
had  likewife  a  flow  periodical  one  round  thole 
c^  the  Ecliptic.  And  when  the  iyfl;em  of 
Hif^mrchus  was  by  the  fchoolmen  united  with 
the  folid  S^eres  of  Ariftotle,  they  placed  a 
new  chriftidline  Sphere  above  the  Firmament, 
in  order  to  join  this  motion  to  the  reft.  lo 
the  Copemican  iyftem,  this  appearance  had 
hitherto  been  connected  with  the  other  parts 
of  that  hypothefis,  by  fuppofing  a  finall  re» 
volution  in  the  Earth's  axis  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Sir  Ifaae  Newton  cconefted  this  motion  by 
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SECT,  the  fame  principle  of  gravity,  by  which  he 
^^  ^  had  united  all  the  others,  and  fhewed,  how  the 
elevation  of  the  parts  of  the  Earth  at  the 
Equator  muft,  by  the  attra^ion  of  the  Sun, 
produce  the  fame  retrograde  motion  of  the 
Nodes  of  the  Ecliptic,  which  it  produced  of 
the  Nodes  of  the  Moon.  He  computed  the 
quantity  of  motion  which  could  arife  from 
this  a6tion  of  the  Sun,  and  his  calculations 
here  too  entirely  correQ)onded  with  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Aftronomers. 

Comets  had  hitherto,  of  all  the  appearances 
in  the  Heavens,  been  the  lead  attended  to  by 
Aftronomers.  The  rarity  and  inconftancy  of 
their  appearance,  feemed  to  feparate  them 
entirely  from  the  conftant,  regular,  and  uni- 
form objeS^s  in  the  Heavens,  and  to  make 
them  refemble  more  the  inconftant,  tranfitory, 
and  accidental  pheaenomena  of  thofe  regions 
that  are  in  the*  neighbourhood  of  the  Earth. 
Ariftotle,  Eudoxus,  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Furbach,  therefore,  had  all  degraded  them 
below  the  Moon,  and  ranked  them  among  the 
meteors  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  The 
obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe  demonftrated^ 
that  they  afcended  into  the  celeftial  regions, 
and  were  often  higher  than  Venus  or  the  Sun. 
Des  Cartes,  at  random,  fuppofed  them  to  be 
always  higher  than  even  the  orbit  of  Saturn ; 
and  feems,  by  the  fuperior  elevation  he  thus 
bellowed  upon  them,  to  have  been  willing  to 

com« 
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cbmpenfate  that  unjuft  degradation  which  SECT* 
they  had  fuffered  for  fo  many  ages  before. 
The  obfervations  of  fome  later  Aftronomers 
demonllrated,  that  they  too  revolved  about 
the  Sun,  and  might  therefore  be  parts  of  the 
Solar  Syftem.     Newton  accordingly  applied 
his  mechanical  principle  of  gravity  to  explain 
the  motions  of  thefe  bodies.     That  they  de- 
scribed equal  areas  in  equal  times,  had  been 
difcovered  by  the  obfervations  of  fome  later 
Aftronomers;  and  Newton  endeavoured  to 
fliow  how  from  this  principle,  and  thofe  obfer- 
vations, the  nature  and  pofition  of  their  feveral 
orbits  might  be  afcertained,  and  their  periodic 
times  determined.     His  followers  have,  from 
his  principles,  ventured  even  to  predict  the 
returns  of  feveral  of  them,  particularly  of  one 
which  is  to  make  its  appearance  in  1758*. 
We  muft  wait  for  that  time  before  we  can 
determine,  whether  his  philofophy  correfponds 
as  happily  to  this  part  of  the  fyftem  as  to  all 
the  others.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
du6tility  of  this  principle,  which  applied  itfelf 
fo  happily  to  thefe,  the  moft  irregular  of  all 
the   celeftial   appearances,   and   which   has 
introduced  fuch  complete  coherence  into  the 
motions  of  all  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  has  ferved 

# 

*  It  Todk  be  obfervedy  that  the  whole  of  this  Ellky  was  writteft 
previous  to  the  date  here  mentioned ;  and  that  the  return  of  the 
^met  happened  a^^eably  to  the  predi^on. 

not 
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8  £  c  T.  not  &  litde  to  recommend  it  to  the  imagma* 
^'     tionfi  of  mankind. 

But  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Newtonian 
philofoph  J,  tljat  which  would  appear  to  be  th6 
mod  above  the  reach  of  human  real<m  and 
experience,  is  the  attempt  to  compute  the 
weights  and  denfities  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
feveral  Planets.    An  attempt,  however,  which 
was  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  complete  the 
coherence  of  th6  Newtonian  fyftem.     The 
power  of  attraftipn  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  gravity,  each  body  poflefles,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  that  body.    But  the  periodic  time  in  which 
one  body,  at  a  given  diftance,  revolves  round 
another  that  attra6ts  it,  is  fhorter  in  proportion 
as  this  power  is  greater,  and  confequently  as 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  attracting  body. 
If  the  denfities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Earth,  the  periodic 
timesof  their  feveral  Satellites  would  be  fhorter 
than  by  obfervation  they  are  found  to  be. 
Becaufe  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  confe- 
quently  Uie  attracting  power  of  each  <>f  th^m, 
iirould  be  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.    Bj 
comparing  the  bulks  of  thofe  Planets,  and  the 
periodic  times  of  their  Satellited,  it  is  found 
that,  upon  the  hypothefis  of  gravity,  the  den- 
lity  of  Jupiter  mult  be  greater  than  that  of 
Saturn,  and  the  denfity  of  the  Earth  greater 
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tfaia  tiiat  of  Jupiter*  Tim  feems  to  eilabliih  sect* 
it  as  a  law  in  the  iyftem,  that  the  nearer  the  ^^ 
feveral  Planets  a{^roach  to  the  Sun,  the  den- 
^tf  of  their  matter  is  the  greater :  a  conftitu- 
tion  of  things  which  would  feem  to  be  the  moft 
advantageous  of  any  that  could  have  been 
eftabliihed  j  as  water  of  the  lame  denfity  with 
that  <^  our  Earth,  would  freeze  under  the 
Equator  of  iSaturn,  and  boil  under  that  of 
Mercury. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  a 
fyflem  whofe  parts  are  all  more  ftri6tly  con- 
nedted  together,  than  thofe  of  any  other  phi- 
lofophical  hypothefis.  Allow  his  principle^ 
the  univerfality  of  gravity ,  and  that  it  decreafes 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diftance  increafe,  and  all 
the  appearances,  which  he  joins  together  by 
it,  neceiTarily  follow.  Neither  is  their. con- 
nection merely  a  general  and  loofe  connexion, 
as  that  of  moll  other  fyftems,  in  which  either 
thefe  appearances,  or  fome  fuch  like  appear- 
ances, might  indiderently  have  been  expeAed« 
It  is  every  where  the  moil  precife  and  parti- 
cular that  can  be  imagined,  and  afcertains  the 
time,  the  place,  the  quantity,  the  duration  of 
«ach  individual  phaenomenon,  to  be  exadlly 
fuch  as,  by  obfervation,  they  have  been  deter- 
)nined  to  be.  Neither  are  the  principles  of 
union,  which  it  employs,  fuch  as  the  imagina- 
tion can  find  any  difficulty  in  going  along 
with^    Th^  gravity  of  matter  is,  of  all  itK 

qualities^ 
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8  £  Q  T  qualities,  after  its  inertnefs,  that  which  is  mod 
IV.      familiar  to  us.    We  never  a6l  upon  it  without 
having  occafion  to  obferve  this  property.    The 
law  too,  by  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  diminiih  as 
it  recedes  from  its  centre,  is  the  iame  which 
takes  place  in  all  other  qualities  which  are 
propagated  in  rays  from  a  centre,  in  light, 
and  in  every  thing  elfe  of  the  fame  kind.     It 
is  fuch,  that  we  not  only  find  that  it  does  take 
place  in  all  fuch  qualities,  but  we  are  neceC 
Lily  determined  to  conceive  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  it  mufl  take  place.     The 
oppofition  which  was  made  in  France,  and  in 
fome  other  foreign  nations,  to  the  prevalence 
of  this  fyftem,  did  not  arife  from  any  diflSculty 
which  mankind  naturally  felt  in  conceiving 
gitivity  as  an  original  and  primary  mover  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  univerfe.    The  Carte* 
fian  fyftem,  which  had  prevailed  fo  generally 
before  it,  had  accuftomed  mankind  to  conceive 
motion  as  never  beginning,  but  in  confequence 
of  impulfe,  and  had  connected  the  defcent  of 
heavy  bodies,  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth, 
and  the  other  Planets,  by  this  more  general 
bond  of  union ;  and  it  was  the  attachment  the 
world  had  conceived  for  this  account  of  things, 
which  indifpofed  them  to  that  of  Sir  Ifagc 
Newton.     His  lyftem,  however,  now  prevails 
over  all  oppofition,  and  has  advanced  to  the 
acquifition  of  the  moft  univerfal  empire  that 
was  ever  eftablilhed  in  philofophy.    His  prin- 
ciples. 
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ciplesy  it  mail  be  acknowledged,  have  a  degree  S  B  c  T« 
of  fiimnefi  and  foUdity  that  we  fhould  in  vam  ,  j^ 
look  foi^  in  any  other  iyftem.  The  moil  fcep'^ 
tkal  cannot  avoid  feeling  this.  They  net  only 
cenne6)(  togetfier  meft  perfe6lly  all  the  phae*? 
nomena  of  the  Heavens,  which  had  been 
obferved  before  his  time;  but  thofe  alfo  which 
the  perfevering  induilry  and  more  perfe6l 
inilruments  of  later  AAronomers  have  made 
known  to  us  have  been  either  eaflly  and 
immediately  explained  by  the  application  ot 
hi&  principles,  or  have  been  explained  in  con- 
fequence  of  more  laborious  and  accurate  cal- 
cidatioois  from  thefe  principles,  than  had  been 
inftituted  before.  And  even  we,  while  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  reprefent  all  phi« 
loibpkical  fyilems  as  mere  inventions  of  thfr 
imagination,  to  conne6l  together  the  otherwifb 
disjointed  and  difcordant  phsenomena  of  na« 
tiire,  have  in&niibly  been  drawn  in,  to  make 
life  of  language  expreffing  the  connecting 
principles  of  this  one,  as  if  they  were  the  real 
chains  which  Nature  makes  ufe  of  to  bind 
together  her  feveral  operations.  Can  we 
wonder  then,  that  it  ihould  have  gained  the 
general  and  complete  approbation  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  ihould  now  be  coniidered,  not  as 
an  attempt  to  conne6l  in  the  imagination  the 
phenomena  of  the  Heavens,  but  as  tlie  greateil 
difcovery  that  ever  was  made  by  man,  the 
difcovery  of  an  immenfe  chain  of  the  moil 
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s  £  c  T.  iDiportant  and  fublime  truths,  all  clofely  cofl^ 
j^^  nefted  together,  by  one  capital  fa6t,  of  thcf 

reality  of  which  we  have  daily  experience. 

•         *         *         **         **•        « 


NOTE  by  the  EDITORS. 

The  Author,  at  the  end  of  this  EiSay,  left 
fome  Notes  and  Memorandums,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  he  coniidered  this  laft  part  of  his 
Hiftory  of  Aftronomy  as  imperfedl,  and  need- 
ing feveral  additions.  Hie  Editors,  however, 
chofe  rather  to  publifli  than  fupprefs  it.  It 
mud  be  viewed,  not  as  a  Hiftory  or  Account 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Aftronomy,  but  chiefly 
as  an  additional  illuftration  of  thofe  Principled 
in  the  Human  Mind  which  Mr.  Smith  has 
pointed  out  to  be  the  univerfid  motives  of 
Philofophical  Refearches. 
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FROM  arranging  and  methodizing  the  Syf- 
temof  the  Heavens^  Philofophy  defcended 
to  the  confideration  of  the  inferior  parts  of 
Nature,  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  bodies  which 
immediately  furround  it.  If  the  objedts^ 
which  were  here  prefented  to  its  view,  were 
inferior  in  greatnefs  or  beauty,  and  therefore 
lefs  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mind, 
they  were  more  apt,  when  they  came  to  be 
attended  to,  to  embarrafs  and  perplex  it^  by 
the  variety  of  their  Q>ecies,  and  by  the  intri* 
cacy  and  feeming  irregularity  of  the  laws  of 
orders  of  their  fucceffion.  The  Q>ecies  of 
objefts  in  the  Heavens  are  few  in  number; 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  the  fixed 
Stars,  are  all  which  thofe  philoibphers  could 
diftinguilh.  All  the  changes  too,  which  are 
ever  obferved  in  thefe  bodies,  evidently  arifb 
^om  fome  difference  in  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  their  feveral  motions ;  but  the 
Variety  of  meteors  in  the  air,  of  clouds,  raini- 
VOL.  V.  o  bows. 
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bows,  thunder,  lightning,  winds,  rain,  hail, 
fnow,  is  vaftly  greater ;  and  the  order  of  their 
fucceffion  feems  to  be  ilill  more  irregular  and 
unconflant  The  fpecies  of  foflils,  minerals, 
plants,  animals,  which  are  found  in  the  Wa« 
ters,  and  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  are 
flill  more  intricately  diverfified ;  and  if  we 
regard  the  different  manners  of  their  produc- 
tion,  their  mutual  influence  in  altering,  de> 
ftroying,  fupporting  one  another,  the  orders 
pf  their  fucceffion  feem  to  admit  of  an  almoft 
infinite  variety.  If  the  imagination,  therefore, 
when  it  confidered  the  appearances  in  the 
Heavens,  was  often  perplexed,  apd  driven  out 
of  its  natural  career,  it  would  be  much  more 
exppfed  tp  the  fame  embarraflment,  when  it 
dire6ted  its  attention  to  the  obje6ts  which  th^ 
Earth  prefented  to  it,  and  when  it  endear 
veured  to  trace  their  progrels  a«d  fuccelffiv^ 
tevolutions. 

To  introduce  order  and  coherence  intp  th^ 
inind'9  conception  of  this  feeming  chaos  of 
lliffimilar  and  disjointed  appearances,  it  waf 
aeceffary  to  deduce  all  their  qualities,  open^ 
tiioAS,  and  laws  of  fucceffion,  from  thc^  of 
fome  particular  things,  with  which  it  W49 
perfe&ly  acquainted  and  familiar,  and  along 
which  its  imagination  could  glide  fmoothly 
md  eafily,  and  without  interruption.  But  99 
jre  would  in  vain  att;tempt  to  deduce  the  iiecit 
4^a  ftove  from  that  of  an  open  chimney,  xmM$ 

we 
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we  could  ibow  that,  the  Jame  fire  which  was 
expoCed  in  the  one,  lay  concealed  in  the  other; 
fo  it  was  itnjpoflible  to  deduce  the  qualities 
and  laws  of  fucceflion,  obferved  in  the  more 
uncommon  appearances  of  Nature,  from  thofe 
of  fuch  as  were  more  familiar,  if  thofe  cuf* 
^omary  obje^  were  not  fuppofed,  however 
^U%uifed  in  their  appearance,  to  enter  into 
the  compc^tion  of  thofe  rarer  and  more  fin* 
gular  phsenomena*  To  render,  therefore,  thia^ 
lower  part  of  the  great  theatre  of  nature  a 
coherent  ipe6tacle  to  the  imagination,  it  he^ 
came  neceflary  to  fuppofe,  firfl.  That  all  the 
the  ftrange  objects  of  which  it  coniiiled  were  ^ 

made  up  out  of  a  few,  with  which  the  mind 
was  extremely  fapiliar : .  and  fecondly.  That 
all  their  qualities,,  operations  and  rules  of  fuc- 
eeffion,  were  no  more  than  different  diverfifi* 
eations  of  thofe  to  which  it  had  long  been 
accuilomed«;  in  thefe  primary  and  elementary 
objedts. 

Of  all  the  bodies  of  which  thefe .  inferior 
parts  of  the  univerfe  feem  to  be  compoied^ 
thoft  with  which  we  Are  moft  familiar,  are  the 
jBarth,  which  we  tread  upon;  the  Water  which 
we  every  day  ufe ;  the  Air,  which  we  con^ 
.flantly  breathe ;  and  the  Fire,  whofe  benign 
iafluence  is  not  only  required,  for  preparing 
the  common  neceifaries  of  life,  but  for  the 
eontijaual  fupport  of  l^at  vital  principle  which 
jt&uftteB  both  plants  and  animal&     Thefe» 

a  a  there* 
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therefore,  were  by  Empedocles,  and  the  other 
philolbphers  of  the  Italian  fchool,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  elements,  out  of  which,  at  leafl,  all  the 
inferior  parts  of  nature  were  compofed.    The 
familiarity  of  thofe  bodies  to  the  mind,  natu* 
rally  difpofed  it  to  look  for  fome  refemblance 
to  them  in  whatever  elfe  was  prefented  to  its 
confideration.    The  difcovery  of  fome  fuch 
refemblance  united  the  new  obje£fc  to  an 
affortment  of  things,  with  which  theimaginar 
tion  was  perfectly  acquainted.    And  if  any 
analogy  could  be  obferved  betwixt  the  operas 
tions  and  laws  of  fucceifion  of  the  compound, 
and  thofe  of  the  iimple  obje£bs,  the  movement 
of  the  fancy,  in  tracing  their  progrefi,  became 
quite  fmooth,  and  natural,  and  eafy.    This 
natural  anticipation,  too,  was  ftill  more  con- 
firmed by  fuch  a  flight  and  inaccurate  analyfis 
of  things,  as  could  be  expe6ted  in  the  infancy 
of  fcience,  when  the  curiofity  of  mankind^ 
grafping  at  an  account  of  all  things  before  it 
had  got  full  fatisfa£tion  with  regard  to  any 
one,  hurried  on  to  build,  in  imagination,  the 
immenfe  fabric  of  the  univerfe.     The  heat, 
obferved  in  both  plants  and  animals,  feemed 
to  demonflrate,  that  Fire  made  a  part  of  their 
compofition.     Air  was  not  lefs  neceflary  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  both,  and  feemed,  too,  to 
enter  into  the  fabric  of  animals  by  refpirati<H), 
and  into  that  of  plants  by  fome  other  means. 
The  juices  which  circulated  through  them 
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fliowed  how  much  of  their  texture  was  owing 
to  Water.  And  their  refolution  into  Earth 
by  putrefiaaion  difcovered  that  this  element 
had  riot  been.left  out  in  their  original  forma- 
tion. A  fimiiar  analyfis  feemed  to  fliew  the 
fame    principles   in  raoft  other   compound 

bodies. 

•  The  vaft  extent  of  thofe  bodies  feemed  to 
render  them,  upon  another  account,  proper 
to  be  the  great  ftores  out  of  which  nature 
compounded  all  the  other  fpecies  of  things^ 
Earth  and  Water  divide  almoil  the  whole  of 
Ihe  terreftrial  globe  between  them.  The  thin 
tranQ>arent  covering  of  the  Air  furrounds  it  to 
an  immenfe  height  upon  all  fides.  Fire,  with 
its  attendant,  light,  feems  to  defcend  from  the 
celeflial  regions,  and  might,  therefore,  either 
be  fuppofed  to  be  diffufed  through  the  whole 
of  thofe  SBtherial  fpaces,  as  well  as  to  be  con- 
denfed  and  conglobated  in  thofe  luminous 
bodies,  which .  fparkle  acrofs  them,  as  by  the 
Stoics ;  or,  to  be  placed  immediately  under 
the  ffhere  of  th^  Moon,  in  the  region  next 
below  them,  as  by  the  Peripatetics,  who  could 
not  reconcile  the  devouring  nature  of  Fire 
with  the  fiippofed  unchangeable  efTence  of 
their  folid  and  cryflalline  fpheres. 

The  qualities,  too,  by  which  we  are  chiefly 
accuflomed  to  chara^rize  and  diflinguifh 
natural  bodies,  are  all  of  them  found,  in  the 
bighefl  degree  in  thofe  Four  Elements.    The 
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great  divifions  of  the  bbje6tS9  near  the  fiufiuA 
of  the  Earth,  are  thofe  into  hot  and  cold^ 
moid  and  dry,  light  and  heavy.  Tfaefe  are 
the  moll  remarkable  properties  of  bodies ; 
and  it  is  upon  them  that  many  of  their  other 
moll  fenfible  qualities  and  powers  feem  to 
depend.  Of  thefe,  heat  and  cold  were  na» 
turally  enough  regarded  by  thofe  firll  en« 
quirers  into  nature,  as  the  a£live,  moifture 
and  drynefs,  as  the  paffive  qualities  of  matter* 
It  was  the  temperature  of  beat  and  cold 
which  feemed  to  occafion  the  growth  and 
diflblution  of  plants  find  animals}  aa  appeared 
evident  from  the  effe^s  of  the  change  of  the 
feafons  upon  both.  A  proper  degree  of 
moillure  and  drynels  was  not  lefi^neceflaxy 
for  thefe  purpofes  j  as  was  evident  from  tte 
different  effects  and  produftions  of  wet^uid 
dry  feafons  and  foils.  It  was  the  heiit  Itnd 
cold,  however^  which  actuated  and  deter^ 
mined  thofe  two  otherwile  inert  qualities  of 
thin^,  to  a  Hate  either  of  reft  or  motion% 
Qravity  and  levity  were  regarded  as  the  tw6 
principles  of  motion,  which  direfi?ed  all  fub* 
lunary  things  to  their  proper  place:  and  all 
thofe  fix  qualities,  taken  together,  were, 
upon  fuch  an  inattentive  view  of  natura, 
as  mull  be  expected  in  the  beginnii^  of 
philofophy,  readily  enough  apprehended  to 
be  capable  of  connecting  together  the  moit 
remarkable  revolutions,  which  occur  in  the& 
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inftridf  ptLtU  of  the  uiiiverfe«  Heftt  and 
dfyndfl  W6re  th6  qualities  which  char^erized 
thd  element  of  Fire ;  heat  and  mdifture  that 
of  Air ;  moiilure  and  Cold  that  of  Water ; 
cold  and  drynefs  that  of  Earth.  The  natural 
motion  of  two  of  thefe  elements,  Ea,rth  and 
Water,  was  downward^^  upon  account  of 
their  gra\dty.  Thid  tendency,  however,  waj 
ftronger  in  thi  one  than  in  the  other.  Upon 
account  of  the  fuperior  gravity  of  Earth. 
The  natural  tnotion  of  the  two  other  ele** 
mentit,  Fire  and  Air,  was  upwards,  upon 
account  of  their  levity ;  and  this  tendency, 
too,  was  ftronger  in  the  oiie  than  in  the 
other.  Upon  account  6f  the  fuperior  levity  of 
Fire.  Let  us  not  defpife  thofe  ancient  phiw 
lofophers,  for  thus  fuppofitig,  that  thefe  tW6 
elements  had  a  pofitive  levity^  or  a  r^al  ten* 
dency  upwards.  Let  us  remember,  that  this 
notion  had  an  appearance  of  being  confirmed 
by  the  moil  obvioud  obfervations ;  that  thoie 
fa£li  and  experiments,  which  demonftrate 
the  weight  of  the  Air,  and  whieh  no  fuperior 
ihgatity,  but  chance  atone,  prefentM  to  the 
fflOdemd,  were  altogether  unknown  to  them  j 
and  that^  what  might,  in  fome  meafure,  have 
Ihpplied  the  place  of  thofe  experiments,  the 
reafonings  concerning  the  Caufes  of  the  afcent 
of  bodies,  in  fluids  Q>eciiically  heavier  than 
themfelves,  feem  to  have  been  unknown  in 
the  ancient  world,  tiU  Archiioedes  difcovered 
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them,  long  after  their  fyftem  of  phyfics  was 
completed,  and  had  acquired  an  eftabliihed 
reputation :  that  thofe  reafonings  are  far  from 
being  obvious,  and  that  by  their  inventor, 
they  feem  to  have  been  thought  applicable 
only  to  the  afcent  of  Solids  in  Water,  and 
not  even  to  that  of  Solids  in  Air,  much  le&  to 
that  of  one  fluid  in  another.  But  it  is  this 
lafl  only  which  could  explain  the  afcent  of 
flame,  vapours,  and  flery  exhalations,  with- 
put  the  fuppofition  of  a  ^ecific  levity. 

Thus,  each  of  thofe  Four  Elements  had, 
in  the  iyftem  of  the  univerfe,  a  place  which 
was  peculiarly  allotted  to  it,  and  to  which  it 
naturajyiy  tended.  Earth  and  Water  rolled 
down  to  the  centre;  the  Air  fpread  itfelf 
Above  them;  while  the  Fire  foared  aloft, 
either  to  the^  celeftial  region,  or  to  that 
which  was  immediately  below  it.  When  each 
of  thofe  fimple  bodies  had  thus  obtained  its 
proper  Iphere,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  any  one  of  them  to  make  it  pals  into  the 
place  of  the  other,  to  make  the  Fire  defcend 
into  the  Air,  the  Air  into  the  Water,  or  the 
Water  into  the  Earth ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
to  bring,  up  the  Earth  into  the  place  of  the 
^ater,  the  Water  into  that  of  the  Air,  or 
the  Air  i?)to  that  of  the  Fire.  All  fublunary 
thijQgs,  therefore,  if  left  to  themfelves,  would 
have  remained  in  an  eternal  repofe.  The 
revolution  of  the  heavens,  thofe  of  the  Sun, 
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Moon,  and  Five  Planets^  by  produdng  the 

viciffitudes  of  Day  and  Night,  and  of  the 

Sealbns,  prevented  this  torpor  and  inaSivity 

£rom  reigning  through  the  inferior  parts  of 

nature;   inflamed  by  the  rapidity  of  their 

jcircumvolutionSy  the  element  of  Fire,  and         ' 

Ibrced  it  violently  downwards  into  the  Air^ 

into  the  Water,  and  into  the  Earth,  and 

thereby  produced  thpfe  mixtures  of  the  dif* 

ferent  elements  which  kept  up  the  motion 

and  circulation  of  the  lower  parts  of  nature ; 

occafioned,  fbmetimes,  the  entire  tranfmuta- 

tion  of  one  element  into  another,  and  fome- 

times  the  production  of  forms  and  fpecies 

different  from  them  all,  and  in  which,  though 

the  qualities  of  them  all  might  be  found, 

they  were  fo  altered  and  attempered  by  th^ 

mixture,  as  fcarce  to  be  diflinguiihable. 

Thus,  if  a  finall  quantity  of  Fire  was  mixed 
with  a  great  quantity  of  Air,  the  moillure 
and  moderate  warmth  of  the  one  entirely 
furmounted  and  changed  into  their  own 
effence  the  intenfe  heat  and  drynefs  of  the 
other;  and  the  whole  aggregate  became 
Air.  The  contrary  of  which  happened,  if  a 
finall  quantity  of  Air  was  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  Fire:  the  whole,  in  this  cafe, 
became  Fire.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  Fire  was  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  Water,  then,  either  the  moiilure 
and  cold  of  the  Water  might  furmount  the 

beat 
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beat  and  drynefi  of  the  Fire,  fo  as  that  the 
whole  fbould  become  Water ;  or,  the  moifttire 
of  the  Water  might  furmount  the  drynefi  of 
the  Fire,  while,  in  its  turn,  the  heat  of  the 
Fire  furmounted  the  coldnefi  of  the  Water,  ib 
as  that  the  whole  aggregate,  its  qualities  being 
heat  and  moifture,  (hould  become  Air,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  more  natural  and  eafy 
metamorphofis  of  the  two.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner they  explained  how  like  changes  were 
produced  by  the  different  mixtures  of  Fire 
and  Earth,  Earth  and  Water,  Water  and  Air, 
Air  and  Earth;  and  thus  they  conneded 
together  the  fuccef&ve  tranfmutations  of  the 
elements  into  one  another* 

Every  mixture  of  the  i^ements,  however, 
did  not  produce  an  entire  tranfmutation. 
They  were  fometimes  ib  blended  together, 
that  the  qualities  of  the  one,  not  being  able 
to  deftroy,  ferved  only  to  attemper  thofe  of 
the  othen  Thus  Fire,  when  mixed  with 
Water,  produced  fometimes  a  watery  vapottfi 
wfaofe  qualities  were  heat  and  moifture; 
which  partook  at  once  of  the  levity  of  the 
Fire,  and  of  the  gravity  of  the  Water,  and 
which  was  elevated  by  the^  firft  into  the  Air, 
but  retained  by  the  laft  from  afcending  into 
the  region  of  Fire*  The  relative  cold,  which 
they  fuppofed  prevailed  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  Air,  upon  account  of  its  equal  dif^ 
tance^  both  from  the  region  of  Fire,  and  from 

the 
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the  rays  that  are  reflefted  by  the  furface  of 
the  Earth,  condenied this  vapour  into  Water; 
the  Fire  elcaped  it,  and  flew  upwards,  and 
the  Water  fell  down  in  rain,  or,  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  cold  that  prevailed  in 
the  diflerent  feaibns,  was  fometimes  congealed 
into  ifaow,  and  fotaetimes  into  hail.    In  the 
lame  manner.  Fire,  when  mixed  with  Earth, 
produced  fometimes  a  fiery  exhalation,  whofe 
qualities  were  heat  and  drynels,  which  being 
elevated  by  the  levity  of  the  firft  into  the 
Air  condenfed  by  the  cold,  fo  as  to  take  fire, 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  furrounded  by 
watery  vapours,  buril  forth  into  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  other  fiery  meteors.  Thus  they 
conne6ted  together  the  different  appearances 
in  the  Air,  by  the  qualities  of  their  Four 
Elements ;  and  from  them,  too,  in  the  fame 
manner,  they  endeavoured  to  deduce  all  the 
other  qualities  in  the  other  homogeneous 
bodies,  that  are  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth* 
Thus,  to  give  an  example,  with  regard  to  the 
bardnefs  and  fi^nefs  of  bodies ;  heat  and 
moiflure,    they   obferved,   were   the   great  - 
fefteners  of  matter.     Whatever  was  hard, 
diereibre,  owed  that  quality  either  to  the 
abfence  of  heat,  or  to  the  abfence  of  moif^ 
tare.     lee,  cryftal,  lead,  gold,  and  almofl 
«n  metals,  owed  their  hardnefs  to  the  abfenco 
of  heat,  and  were,  therefore,  diflblveable  by 
Titei    Rock-fidt,  nitre,  alum,  and  hard  day; 

owe4 
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owed  that  quality  to  the  abfence  of  moiftur^, 
and  were  therefore,  diflblveable  in  water. 
And,  in  the  fame  manner,  they  endeavoured 
to  conne6t  together  mod  of  the  other  tangible 
qualities  of  mattei^.  Their  principles  of 
union,  indeed,  were  often  fuch  as  had  no 
real  exiilence,  and  were  always  vague  and 
undetermined  in  the  higheft  degree;  they 
were  fuch,  however,  as  might  be  expe3:ed 
in  the  beginnings  of  fcience,  and  fuch  as, 
with  all  their  imperfe6tions,  could  enable 
mankind  bpth  to  think  and  to  talk,  with  more 
coherence,  concerning  thofe  general  fubjefls, 
than  without  them  they  would  have  been 
capable  of  doing.  Neither  was  their  fyftem 
entirely  devoid  either  of  beauty  or  magni* 
ficence.  Each  of  the  Four  Elements  having 
a  particular  region  allotted  to  it,  had  a  place 
of  reft,  to  which  it  naturally  tended,  by  its 
motion,  either  up  or  down,  in  a  ftraight  line, 
and  where,  when  it  had  arrived,  it  naturally 
ceafed  to  move.  Earth  defcended,  till  it 
arrived  at  the  place  of  Earth ;  Water,  till  it 
arrived  at  that  of  Water;  and  Air,  till  it 
arrived  at  that  of  Air .;  and  there  each  of  them 
tended  to  a  ftate  of  eternal  reppfe  and  inaction* 
The  Spheres  confifted  of  a  Fifth  Element, 
which  was  neither  light  nor  heavy,  and  whoie 
natural  motion  made  it  tend,  neither  to  th^ 
center,  nor  from  the  center,  but  revolve 
round  it  in  a  circle.    As,  by  tbis  motioQ, 

they 
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they  could  never  change  their  fituation  witti 
regard  to  the  center,  they  had  no  place  of 
repofe,  no  place  to  which  they  naturally 
tended  more  than  to  any  other,  but  revolved 
round  and  round  for  ever.    This  Fifth  Ele- 
ment was  fubje£t  neither  to  generation  nor 
corruption,  nor  alteration  of  any  kind;  for 
whatever  changes  may  happen  in  the  Hea- 
vens, the  fenfes  can  fcarce  perceive  them, 
and  their  appearance  is  the  fame  in  one  age 
as  in  another.     The  beauty,  too,  of  their 
iiippofed  orjdlalline  Ipheres  feemed  ftill  more 
to  entitle  them  to  this  diftin6tion  of  un- 
changeable immortality.    It  was  the  motioQ 
^f  thofe  Spheres,  which  occafioned  the  mix- 
tures of  the  Elements,  and  from  thence,  the 
produ£tion  of  all  the  forms  and  fpecies,  that 
diverfify  the  world.     It  was  the  approach 
of  the  Sun  and  of  the  other  Planets,  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  Earth,  which,  by  forcing 
down  the  element  of  Fire,  occafioned  the 
generation  of  thofe  forms.    It  was  the  receis 
of  thofe  bodies,   which,   by  allowing  each 
Element  to   efcape    to   its    proper    fphere, 
l>rought  about,  in  an  equal  time,  their  cor- 
ruption.   It  was  the  periods  of  thofe  great 
lights  of  Heaven,  which  meafured  out  to  all 
iublunary  things,  the  term  of  their  duration, 
of  their  growth,  and  of  their  decay,  either  in 
one,'  or  in  a  number  of  ieafons,  according  as 
the^  Elements  of  which  they  were  compofed, 
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were  either  imperfe^y  or  accurately  blended 
and  mixed  vfiih  one  another.  Inunortality^ 
they  could  beftow  upon  no  individual  form, 
becaufe  the  principles  out  of  which  it  was 
formed,  all  tending  to  difengage  themfelves, 
and  to  return  to  their  proper  ijpheres,  necei^ 
farily,  at  laft,  brought  about  its  diflblution. 
But,  though  all  individuals  were  thus  periib- 
able,  and  conftantly  deca^yingj  every  fpecies 
was  immortal,  becaufe  the  fubje^t-matter 
out  of  which  they  were  made,  and  the  revo« 
lution  of  the  Heavens,  the  caufe  of  their  fuc- 
ceflive  generations,  were  always  the  iame« 

In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  the  feemiog 
incoherence  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  fo 
confounded  mankind,  that  they  de^aired  of 
difcovering  in  her  operations  any  regular 
fy&em.  Their  ignorance,  and  confufion  of 
thought,  neceflarily  gave  birth  to  that  pufil^ 
lanimous  fuperdition,  which  afcribes  almoft 
every  unexpe6ted  event,  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  fome  defigning,  thou^  invifible  beings, 
who  produced  it  for  fome  private  and  par- 
ticular purpofe.  The  idea  of  an  univerfid 
mind,  of  a  God  of  all,  who  originally  formed 
the  wbol^,  and  who  governs  the  whole  bjr 
general  laws,  directed  to  the  confervation 
and  profperity  of  the  whole,  without  regard 
to  that  of  any  private  individual^  was  a  notion 
to  which  they  were  utterly  Grangers.  Tbeir 
gods,  though  they  were  apprehended  to  sa- 
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tarpofe,  upon  fome  particular  occafionsi  were 
fo  far  from  being  regarded,  as  the  creators 
of  the  world,  that  their  origin  was  appre- 
hended to  be  poilerior  to  that  of  the  world. 
The  Earth,  according  to  Heliod,  was  the  firil 
produ6lion  of  the  chaos.  The  Heavens 
arofe  out  of  the  Earth,  and  from  both  to- 
gether, all  thegods,  who  afterwards  inhabited 
them.  Nor  was  this  notion  confined  to  the 
vulgar,  and  to  thofe  poets  who  feem  to  have 
recorded  the  vulgar  theology.  Of  all  the 
philofophers  of  the  Ionian  fchool,  Anaxagoras^ 
it  is  well  known,  was  the  firft  who  fuppofed 
that  mind  and  undedlanding  were  requiiite  to 
account  for  the  firft  origin  of  the  world,  and 
who,  therefore,  compared  with  the  other 
.  jibilofophers  of  his  time,  talked,  as  Ariftotle 
obferves,  like  a  fober  man  among  drunkards ; 
but  whofe  opinion  was,  at  that  time,  fo  re- 
markable, that  he  feems  to  have  got  a  firname 
firom  it*  The  lame  notion,  of  the  fj^onta* 
neous  origin  of  the  world,  was  embraced,  too^ 
as  the  fame  author  tells  us^  by  the  early 
Pythagoreans,  a  feft,  which,  in  the  antient 
worlds  was  never  regarded  as  irreligious^ 
Mind,  and  uniderftanding,  and  confequently 
Peity,  being  the  moft  perfe6l,  were  necef* 
£irily,  according  to  them,  the  laft  produ^^iiona 
of  Nature.  For  in  all  other  things,  what 
was  moil  perfe6l,  they  obferved,  always  came 
h&.  A»  in  plants  and  aniipals,  it  is  no(  th« 
^.  feed 
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feed  that  is  moll  perfedt,  but  the  complete 
animal,  with  aU  its  members,  in  the  one; 
and  the  complete  plant,  with  all  its  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  in  the  other. 
This  notion,  which  could  take  place  only 
while  Nature  was  flill  coniidered  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  diforderly  and  inconflant  in  her 
operations,  was  neceffarily  renounced  by 
thofe  philofphers,  when,  upon  a  more  atten- 
tive furvey,  they  difcovered,  or  imagined 
they  had  difcovered,  more  diftinftly,  the 
chain  which  bound  all  her  different  parts  to 
one  another.  As  foon  as  the  Univerfe  was 
regarded  as  a  complete  machine,  as  a  co- 
herent fyftem,  governed  by  general  laws,  and 
directed  to  general  ends,  viz.  its  own  pre« 
fervation  and  profperity,  and  that  of  all  the 
ipecies  that  are  in  it ;  the  refemblance  which 
it  evidently  bore  to  thofe  machines  which  are 
produced  by  human  art,  neceflarily  imprefled 
thofe  lages  with  a  belief,  that  in  the  original 
formation  of  the  wtorld  there  muft  have  been 
employed  an  art  refembling  the  human  art, 
but  as  much  fuperior  to  it,  as  the  world  is 
iuperior  to  the  machines  which  that  art 
produces.  The  unity  of  the  fyflem,  which, 
according  to  this  ancient  philofophy,  is  moft 
perfect,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
that  principle,  by  whofe  art  it  was  formed ; 
atid  thus,  a»  ignorance  begot  fuperftition, 
iciecce  gave  t^irth  to  the  firfl  theilm  that  arofe 
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among  thofe  nations,  who  were  not  enlightened 
l>y  divine  Revelation.    According  to  Timaeus^ 
who  was  followed  by  Plato,  that  intelligent 
Beings  who  formed  the  world,  endowed  it  with 
a  principle  of  life  and  underftanding,  which 
extends  from  its  centre  to  its  refnoteft  cir- 
cumference,  which  is  confcious  of  all  its 
changes,  and  which  governs  and  dire^s  aU 
its  motions  to  the  great  end  of  its  formation* 
This  Soul  of  the  world  was  itfelf  a  God,  the 
greateil    of  all    the  inferior,    and    created 
deities;  of  an  eflence  that  was  indiflbluble^ 
by  any  power  but  by  that  of  him  who  made 
it,  and  which  was  united  to  the  body  of  the 
world,  fo  as  to  be  infeparable  by  every  force, 
but  his  who  joined  them,  from  the  exertion 
of  which  his  goodnefs  fecured  them.     The 
beauty  of  the  celeftial  ipheres  attracting  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  the  conflancy  and 
regularity  of  their  motions  feeming  to  mani- 
feft  peculiar  wifdom  and  underftanding,  they 
were  each  of  them  fuppofed  to  be  animated 
by  an  Intelligence  of  a  nature  that  was^  in  the 
fame  manner,  indiflbluble  and  immortal,  and 
inleparably  united  to  that  fphere  which  it 
inhabited.     All  the  mortal  and  changeable 
beings  which  people  the  furface  of  the  earth 
were  formed  by  thofe  inferior  deities;  for 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  feemed 
plainly  to  influence  the  generation  and  growth 
of  both  plants  and  animals,  whofe  frail  and 
fading  forms  bore  the  too  evident  marks  of 
VOL.  V.  P  the 
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the  weakneis  of  thofe  inferior  caufes,  which 
joined  their  clifierent  parts  to  one  another. 
According  to  Plato  and  Timfleus,  neither  the 
Univerfe,  nor  even  thofb  inferior  deities,  who 
govern  the  Univerfe,  were  eternal,  but  were 
foimed  in  time,  by  the  great  Author  of  all 
things,  out  of  that  matter  which  had  exifked 
from  all  eternity.  This  at  lead  their  words 
ieem  to  import,  and  thus  they  are  under* 
ftood  by  Cicero,  and  by  all  the  other  writers 
of  earlier  antiquity,  though  f(»ne  of  the 
later  Platonifts  have  interpreted  them  difie* 
fently. 

According  to  Ariftotle,  who  feems  to  have 
followed  the  dod:rine  df*  Ocellus,  the  world 
was  eternal ;  the  eternal  effect  of  an  eternal 
caufe.  He  found  it  difficult,  it  would  feem, 
to  conceive  what  could  hinder  the  Firft  Cauie 
from  exerting  his  divine  energy  from  all 
eternity.  At  whatever'  time  he  began  to 
exert  it,  he  mud  have  been  at  reft  during  aU 
the  infinite  ages  of  that  eternity  which  had 
pafled  before  it.  To  what  obftrudiion,  from 
within  or  from  without,  could  this  be  owing  i 
or  how  could  this  obftru3ion,  if  it  ever  had 
iubfifted,  haveever  been  removed  i  His  idea  of 
the  nature  and  manner  <^  ^exiftence  of  thts 
Firft  Caufe,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  the  laft  bocdc  of 
his  Phyfics,  and  the  five  laft  chapters  of  his 
Metaphyfics,  is  indeed  obfcure  and  unintel- 
ligible in  the  higheft  degree,  and  has  per- 
{dexed   his  commentators    more   than   any 

other 
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other  parts  of  his  writings.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, he  feems  to  exprefs  himfelf  plainly 
enough  :  that  the  Firfl  Heavens,  that  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,  from  which  are  derived  the 
motions  of  all  the  reft,  is  revolved  by  an 
eternal,  immoveable,  unchangeable,  unex* 
tended  being,  whofe  effence  confifts  in  intel- 
ligence, as  that  of  a  body  confifts  in  folidity 
and  extenfion ;  and  which  is  therefore  necell 
farily  and  always  intelligent,  as  a  body  is 
neceSkrHy  and  always  extended:  that  this 
Being  was  the  firft  and  fupreme  mover  of  the 
Univerfe :  that  the  inferior  Planetary  Spheres 
derived  each  of  them  its  peculiar  revolution 
from  an  inferior  being  of  the  lame  kind ; 
eternal,  immoveable,  unextended,  and  nece£- 
iarily  intelligent :  that  the  fde  obje6t  of  the 
intelligences  of  thofe  beings  was  their  own 
eflence,  and  the  revolution  of  their  own 
%heres ;  all  other  inferior  things  being  un* 
worthy  of  their  conftderation ;  and  that 
therefore  whatever  was  below  the  Moon 
was  abandoned  by  the  gods  to  the  direction 
of  Nature,  and  Chance,  and  NeceiBty.  For 
though  thofe  celeftial  beings  were,  by  the 
revolutions  of  their  feverai  Spheres,  the ' 
original  caufes  of  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  all  fublunary  forms,  they  were 
caufes  who  neither  knew  nor  intended  the 
eSk&B  which  they  produced.  This  renowned 
philo£>pher  feems,  in  his  theological  notions^ 
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to  have  been  direfted  by  prejudices  whicb, 
though  extremely  natural,  are  not  very  phi- 
lofophical.  The  revolutions  of  the  Heavens^ 
by  their  grandeur  and  conilancy,  excited 
his  admiration,  and  feemed,  upon  that  ac- 
count, to  be  effects  not  unworthy  a  Divine 
Intelligence.  Whereas  the  meannefs  of  many 
things,  the  dilbrder  and  confufion  of  all 
things  below,  exciting  no  fuch  agreeable 
emotion,  feemed  to  have  no  marks  of  being 
4ire6ted  by  that  Supreme  Underflanding. 
Yet,  though  this  opinion  iaps  the  fou,ndations 
of  human  worihip,  and  muft  have  the  lame 
effects  upon  fociety  as  Atheifm  itfelf,  one  may 
eaflly  trace,  in  tlie  Metaphyfics  upon  which 
it  is  grounded,  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
notions,  or  rather  of  many  of  the  expreffions, 
in  the  fcholailic  theology,  to  which  no  notions 
can  be  annexed. 

The  Stoics,  the  moil  religious  of  all  the 
ancient  fe6ls  of  philofophers,  feem  in  this,  as 
in  moil  other  things,  to  have  altered  and 
refined  upon  the  do6lrine  of  Plato.  The 
order,  harmony,  and  coherence  which  this 
philofophy  bellowed  upon  the  Univerfid  Syt 
tern,  ftruck  them  with  awe  and  veneration. 
As,  in  the  rude  ages  of  the  world,  whatever 
particular  part  of  Nature  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  was  apprehended  to  be 
animated  by  fome  particular  divinity ;  fo  the 
whole  of  Nature  having,  by  their  reafonings, 
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become  equally  the   obje6t   of  admiration, 
was  equally  apprehended  to  be  animated  by 
a  Univerfal  Deity,  to  be  itfelf  a  Divinity,  an 
Animal  4   a  term  which  to  our  ears  feems 
by  no  means  fynonimous  with  the  foregoing  ; 
whofe  body  was  the  folid  and  fenfible  parts  of 
Nature,   and  whofe  foul  was  that  aetherial 
Fire,    which   penetrated   and   adluated    the 
whole.     For  of  all  the  four  elements,  out  of 
which  all   things  were   compofed,   Mre  or 
-^ther  feemed  to  be  that  which  bore  the 
greateft  refemblance  to  the  Vital  Principle 
which  informs  both  plants  and  animals,  and 
therefore  moll  likely  to  be  the  Vital  Principle 
which  animated  the  Univerfe.     This  infinite 
and    unbounded    j£ther,    which    extended 
itfelf  from  the  centre  beyond  the  remoteft 
circumference  of  Nature,  and  was  endowed 
with  the  moil  confummate  reafon  and  inteL 
ligence,  or  rather  was  itfelf  the  very  eflence 
<^  reafon  and   intelligence,   had  originally 
formed  the  world,  and  had  communicated  a 
portion,  or  ray,  of  its  own  effence  to  what* 
ever  was  endowed  with  life  and  fenfation, 
which,  upon  the  diffolution  of  thofe  forms> 
either  immediately  or  fometime  after,  was 
again  abforbed  into  that  ocean  of  Deity  from 
whence    it    had    originally  been    detached. 
In  this  fyftem  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets, 
and  the  Fixed  Stars,  were  each  of  them  alfo 
inferior  divinities,  animated  by  a  detached 
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portion  of  that  astherial  eflbnce  which  was  the 
foul  of  the  world.     In  the  fyftem  of  Plato, 
the  Intelligence  which  animated  the  world 
was    different    from    that    which    originally 
formed  it.    Neither  were  thefe  which  ani- 
mated the  celeflial  fpheres,  nor  thofe  which 
informed  inferior  terreftrial  animals,  regarded 
as  portions  of  this  plaftic  foul  of  the  world. 
Upon  the  diffolution  of  animals,  therefore, 
their  fouls  were  not  abforbed  in  the  foul  of 
^     the  world,  but  had  a  feparate  and  eternal 
exiftence,  which  gave  birth  to  the  notion  of  the 
tranfmigration  of  foul&    Neither  did  it  feem 
unnatural,  that,  as  the  fame  matter  which 
had^compofed  one  animal  body  might  be 
employed  to  compofe  another,  that  the  fame 
intelligence  which  had  animated  one  fuch 
being  fhould  again  animate  another.     But  in 
the  iyftem  of  the  Stoics,   the  intelligence 
which    originally   formed,   and   that   which 
animated  the  world,  were  one  and  the  fame, 
all  inferior  intelligences  were  detached  por-» 
tions  of  the  great  one ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
longer,  or  in  a  fhorter  time,  were  all  of  them, 
even  the  goods  themfelves,  who  animated 
the  celeflial  bodies,  to  be  at  lail  refolved  into 
the  infinite  effence  of  this  almighty  Jupiter, 
who,  at  a  deflined  period,  ibould,   by  an 
univerfal  conflagration,  wrap  up  all  things, 
in  that  aetherial  and  fiery  nature,  out  of  which 
they  had  originally  been  deduced,  again  to 

bring 
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bring  forth  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth, 
new  animals,  new  men,  new  deities ;  aU  of 
which  would  again,  at  a  fated  time,  be  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  a  like  conflagfation,  again  to  be 
re-produced,  and  again  to  be  re-dellroyed, 
and  fo  on  without  end.       •        *        •        # 

« 
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IN  every  ti^nfinutation,  either  of  one  element 
into  another,  or  of  one  compound  bod)^ 
either  into  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  or  into  another  compound  body, 
it  feemed  evident,  that,  both  in  the  old  and 
in  the  new  Q>ecies,  there  was  fomething  that 
was  the  iame^  and  fomething  that  was  di£ferent. 
When  Fire  was  changed  into  Air,  or  Water 
into  Earth,  the  Stuff,  or  Subje£t-matter  of  this 
Air  and  this  Earth,  was  evidently  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  former  Fire  or  Water  j  but 
tiie  Nature  or  Species  of  thofe  new  bodies  was 
entirely  different.  When,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, a  number  of  frefh,  green,  and  odoriferous 
flowers  were  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  they, 
in  a  ihort  time,  entirely  changed  their  nature, 
became  putrid  and  loathfome,  and  diflblved 
into  a  confuied  mais  of  ordure,  which  bore 

no 
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no  refemblance,  either  in  its  fenfible  qualitiesr 
•  or  in  its  effeSs,  to  their  former  beautiful 
appearance.    But  how  clifferent  foever  the 
ipecies,  the  fubjeft-matter  of  the  flowers,  and 
of  the  ordure,  was,  in  this  cafe  too,  evidently 
the  fame.     In  every  body,  therefore,  whether 
iimple  or  mixed,  there  were  evidently  two 
principles,  whofe  combination  confl;ituted  the 
whole  nature  of  that  particular  body.     The 
firft  was  the  Stuff,  or  Subjeft-matter,  out  of 
which  it  was  made ;  the  fecond  was  the  Spe- 
cies, the  Specific  Effence,  the  Effential,  or, 
as  the  fchoolmen  have  called  it,  the  Subftan- 
tial  Form  of  the  Body.     The  firft  feemed  to 
be  the  fame  in  aU  bodies,  and  to  have  neither 
qualities  nor  powers  of  any  kind,  but  to  be 
altogether  inert  and  imperceptible  by  any  of 
the  fenfes,  till  it  was  qualified  and  rendered 
fenfible  by  its  union  with  fome  ^ecies  or 
effential  form.     All  the  qualities  and  powers 
of  bodies  feemed  to  depend  upon  their  ipecies 
or  effential  forms.     It  was  not  the  ftuff  or 
matter  of  Fire,  or  Air,  or  Earth,  or  Water, 
which  enabled   thofe  elements  to  produce 
their  feveral  effefils,  but  that  effential  form 
which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  them.    For  it 
feemed  evident  that  Fire  muft  produce  the 
effefts  of  Fire,  by  that  which  rendered  it 
Fire ;  Air,  by  that  which  rendered  it  Air ; 
^        and  that  in  the  fame  manner  all  other  fimple 
and  mixed  bodies  muft  produce  their  feveral 
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effe&Sy  by  that  which  conflituted  them  fuch 
^OT  fuch  bodies ;  that  is,  by  their  ipecific  Ef- 
lence  or  eflential  forms.  But  it  is  from  the 
'6ffe£i;s  of  bodies  upon  one  another,  that  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  material 
world  arife.  Since  thefe,  therefore,  depend 
upon  the  ipecific  eflences  of  thofe  bodies,  it 
muft  be  the  bufinefe  of  philofophy,  that  fcience 
which  endeavours  to  conne6l  together  all  the 
different  changes  that  occur  in  the  world,  to 
determine  wherein  the  fpecific  EfTence  of 
each  obje€t  confifls,  in  order  to  forefee  what 
changes  or  revolutions  may  be  expefted  from 
it.  But  the  ipecific  EfTence  of  each  individual 
object  is  not  that  which  is  peculiar  to  it  as  an 
individual,  but  that  which  is  common  to  it, 
with  aU  other  objects  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus 
the  fpecific  EfTence  of  the  Water,  which  now 
ilands  before  me,  does  not  confifl  in  its  being 
heated  by  the  Fire,  or  cooled  by  the  Air,  in 
iuch  a  particular  degree ;  in  its  being  con* 
tained  in  a  vefTel  of  fucii  a  form,  or  of  fuch 
^mentions.  Thefe  are  all  accidental  cir-« 
cumflances,  which  are  altogether  extraneous 
to  its  general  nature,  and  upon  which  none 
of  its  efie6ts  as  Water  depepd.  Philofophy, 
therefore,  in  confidering  the  general  nature 
of  Water,  takes  no  notice  of  thofe  particu- 
larities  which  are  peculiar  to  this  Water,  but 
confines  itfelf  to  thofe  things  which  are  com- 
iuon.  to  all  water.     If,  in  the  progreis  of  its 

enquiries. 
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enquiries,  it  fhould  defcend  to  confider  the 
nature  of  Water  that  is  modified  by  fuch  par- 
ticular accidents^  it  ftill  would  not  confine 
its  confideradon  to  this  water  contained  in 
this  veflel,  and  thus  heated  at  this  fire,  but 
would  extend  its  views  to  Water  in  general 
contained  in  fuch  kind  of  veflels,  and  heated 
to  fuch  a  degree  at  fuch  a  fire.     In  every 
cafe,  therefore.  Species,  or  Univerfals,  and 
not  Individuals,  are  the  objects  of  Philofopby. 
Becaufe  whatever  ef!e6ts  are  produced  by 
individuals,  whatever  changes  can  flow  from 
them,  mull  all  proceed  from  Ibme  univerfal 
nature  that  is  contained  in  them.     As  it  was 
the  bufinefs  of  Phyfics,  or  Natural  Philofophy, 
to  determine  wherein  confided  the  Nature 
and  EfTence  of  every  particular  Species  of 
things,  in  order  to  conne6t  together  all  the 
different  events  that  occur  in  the  material 
world ;  fo  there  were  two  other  fciences, 
which,  though  they  had  originally  arifen  out 
of  that  fyflem  of  Natural  PhUofophy  I  have 
jufl  been  defcribing,  were,  however,  appre* 
hended  to  go  before  it,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  Nature  ought  to  be  com* 
municated.     The  firft  of  thele,  Metaphyfics, 
confidered  the  general  nature  of  Univerfals, 
and  the  difi*erent  forts  or  ipecies  into  which 
they  might  be  divided.     The  fecond  of  thefe. 
Logics,  was  built  upon  this  dodlrine  of  Me* 
taphyfics}  and  from  the  general  nature  of 

I  Univer- 
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Univerfals,  and  of  the  forts  into  which  they 
were  di\^ded,  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
general  rules  by  which  we  might  diilribute 
all  particular  objects  into  general  clafles,  and 
determine  to  what  clafs  each  individual  objeS: 
bdonged;  for  in  this,  they  juftly  enough  ap- 
prehended,  conMed  the  whole  art  of  philofo- 
phical  reafoning.  As  the  firil  of  thefe  two 
iciences,  Metaph3rfics9  is  altogether  fubordi* 
nate  to  the  fecond.  Logic,  they  feem,  before 
the  time  of  Ariftode,  to  have  been  regarded 
as  one,  and  to  have  made  up  between  them 
that  ancient  Diaie^ic  of  which  we  hear  fo 
much,  and  of  which  we  underftand  fo  little : 
neither  does  this  feparation  feem  to  have  beeii 
much  attended  to,  either  by  his  own  followers, 
the  ancient  Peripatetics,  or  by  any  other  of 
the  old  fe&s  of  philofophers.  The  later 
fchoolmen,  indeed,  have  diftinguifhed  be- 
tween Ontology  and  Logic ;  but  their  Onto- 
logy contains  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  is  the 
fubje£t  of  the  metaph3rfical  books  of  Ariftotle, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  the  doctrines  of 
Univerfiils,  and  every  thing  that  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  arts  6f  defining  and  dividing,  has, 
jBace  the  days  of  Porphery,  been  inferted  into 
their  Logic, 

According  to  Plato  and  Timceus,  the  prin- 
ciples out  of  which  the  Deity  formed  the 
World,  and  which  were  themfelves  eternal, 
were  three  in  number.     The  Subject-matter 
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of  things,  the  Species  or  ipecific  Eflences  of 
things,  and  what  was  made  out  of  thefe,  the 
fenfible  objects  themfelves.  Th^e  lad  had 
no  proper  or  durable  exiftence,  but  were  in 
perpetual  flux  and  iucceffion.  For  as  Hera- 
clitus  had  laid,  that  no  man  ever  paiTed  the 
fame  river  twice,  becaufe  the  water  which  he 
had  pafled  over  once  was  gone  before  he  could 
pafs  over  it  a  fecond  time ;  fo,  in  'the  fame 
manner,  no  man  ever  faw,  or  heard,  or 
touched  the  fame  fenfible  objeA  tw*ice«  When 
I  look  at  the  window,  for  example,  the  vifible 
fpecies,  which  ftrikes  my  eyes  this  moment, 
though  refembling,  is  different  from  that  which 
Uruck  my  eyes  the  immediately  preceding 
moment.  When  I  ring  the  bell,  the  found, 
or  audible  Q)ecies  which  I  hear  this  moment, 
though  refembling  in  the  fame  manner,  is  dif- 
ferent, however  from  that  which  I  heard  the 
moment  before.  When  I  lay  my  hand  on  the 
table,  the  tangible  fpecies  which  I  feel  thi» 
moment,  though  refembling,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, is  numerically  different  too  from  that 
which  I  felt  the  moment  before.  Our  fen- 
fations,  therefore,  never  properly'  exift  or 
endure  one  moment ;  but,  in  the  very  inilant 
of  their  generation,  perifh  and  are  annihilated 
for  ever.  Nor  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  fenfa- 
tions  more  permanent.  No  corporeal  fub- 
fiance  is  ever  exa6lly  the  fame,  either  in 
whole  or  in  any  ailignable  part,  during  two 
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moments,  but  by  the  perpetual,  addition  of 
new  parts,  as  well  as  lofs  of  old  ones,  is  in 
continual  flux  and  fucceffion.  Things  of  fb 
fleeting  a  nature  can  never  be  the  objects  of 
fcience,  or  of  any  ileady  or  permanent  judg- 
ment. While  we  look  at  them,  in  order  to 
confider  them,  they  are  changed  and  gone^ 
and  annihilated  for  even  The  objed:s  of 
fcience,  and  of  all  the  Heady  judgments  of  the 
underflanding,  muft  be  permanent,  unchange 
able;  always  exifl;ent,  and  liable  neither  to 
generation  nor  corruption,  nor  alteration  of 
any  kind.  Such  are  the  fpecies  or  ^ecific 
eflences  of  things.  Man  is  perpetually  change 
ing  every  particle  of  his  body ;  and  every 
thought  of  his  mind  is  in  continual  flux  and 
fucceffion.  But  humanity,  or  human  nature^ 
is  always  exiilent,  is  always  the  fame,  is  never 
generated,  and  is  never  corrupted.  This» 
therefore,  is  the  obje6t  of  fcience,  reafoii,  and 
underfl:anding,  as  man  is  the  obje6l  of  fenfe, 
and  of  thofe  inconilant  opinions  which  are 
founded  upon  fenfe.  As  the  objects  of  fenfe 
were  apprehended  to  have  an  external  exifl.- 
ence,  independent  of  the  aft  of  fenfation,  fo 
thefe  obje6ts  of  the.  underflanding  were  much 
more  fuppofed  to  have  an  external  exiflence 
independent  of  the  a£t  of '  underilandiiig, 
Thofe  external  eflences  were,  according  to 
Plato,  the  exemplars,  according  to  which  thei 
Deity  formed  the  world,  and  all  the  fenfible 
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bbjfe€fcd  thdi  are  in  it.  The  Deity  compr^ 
hended  within  his  infinite  eflence,  ftll  thefe 
ipecieS)  or  etetnal  exemplitrs^  in  the  fitme 
hianner  as  he  compreliended  dl  fenfible 
obje^4 

Plato,  howfevet,  feeihs  tb  have  regarded  the 
6)fti  oi'thoib  iM  e^u^y  diilin6t  with  the 
fecond  irorh  ivhat  we  Would  now  call  t&tt 
Ideaa  or  Thoughts  of  the  t)iYHie  Mind  *»  atid 

*  He  ciUs  them*  indeed^  Ideasi  a  word  wMchy  in  Yam^  In 
Ariflotley  and  all  the  other  UrHterv  6f  i&rlier  intiqoity;  fignlfiet  % 
Specie^  and  b  perfe^y  ifynoaimoia  with  that  other  word  EJb^i 
more  frequently  nude  u(e  of  by  Axiftotle.    As^  by  fome  of  the 
\i^xx  itBiA  of  phUofopherBy  particulazly  by  tiie  Stofei»  all  Q)ecie89 
or  fpecific  efiehcel,  \rekt  ^-egahled  as  tt^txt  creatoreft  bf  the  mind, 
formed  by  abftradtion^  which  had  no  real  exigence  external  to 
the  thoughts  that  conceived  them,  the  word  Idea  caihey  by  degrees^ 
to  its  prefent  iignificsulbily  to  mean,  firfi,  sn  abfiraf^  thought  or 
conception ;  and  afterwtedsy  a  thou^^ht  or  cond^on  of  any  kind; 
and  thus  became  fynonymout  with  that  other  Dreek  wordy   Enoio, 
from  which  it  had  originally  a  very  iaSSetrxiX.  meaJning.    \Vhen 
|he  later  Fliitoniftsy  who  lived  at  a  time  whelk  the  notioh  of  the 
feparate  exiilence  of  fpecific  elTences   was  univeriklly  exploded^ 
began  to  comment  tkpon  thfe  writings  of  PfaitOy  and  upon  that 
ftrange  fancy  thaty  in  his  writingBy  there  was  a  double  do^rine  ; 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  feem  to  mean  one  thingy  while 
2t  bottom  they  meant  a  very  diiferenty  which  the  writhigs  of  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  ever  W8iie»  or  ever  could  be  intended  to  «lo  ; 
they  reprefented  his  doArine  as  meaning  no  more>  than  that  the 
t)eity  formed  the  world  after  what  we  would  now  call  an  Idea» 
or  plan  conceived  in  his  own  mindy  in  the  fkme  manner  as  any 
other  artift.     Buty  if  Plato  had  meant  to  exprefs  no  more  than 
this  lyiofl  natural  and  firople  of  all  notionsy  he  might  furely  have 
expreifed  it  more  plainly,  and  would  hardtyy  one  would  think, 
have  talked  of  it  with  fo  much  emphalisy  as  of  fomething  which 
it  required  the  utmoft  reach  of  thought  to  comprehend.     Accord- 
ing tb  this  reprefi^tationy  Plato's  notion  of  Speciesy  or  tJniverfiils» 
was  the  'lame  ti^iCh  that  of  Ariflotle.     Ariftotloy  howevery  ddek 
not  feem  -to  underfUnd  it  as  fuch  ^  he  beftows  a  great  part  of  hit 
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evM  to  haVe  iuppoied,  that  they  had  t  parti- 
cular plade  of  exiftence,  beyond  the  Iphere  of 

the 


Metaj^hyfict  upon  confuting  tt»  and  oppofes  it  in  all  hi$  other 
works ;  nor  does  hty  in  any  one  of  them^  give  the  leaft  hinty  or 
infinuationy  as  if  it  could  be  fufpeded  that*  by  the  Ideas  of  FlatOp  . 
was  meant  the  thoughts  or  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Mind.    I« 
It  polEble  that  he^  who  was  twenty  years  in  his  fchooly  ihould^ 
during  all  that  time»  have   mifunderftood  him»  efpecially  when 
his  meaning  was  fo  vei!y  plain  and  obvious  ?     Neither  is  this 
taotion  of  the  feparate  exiiience  of  Species*  diftinA  both  from  the 
mind  which  conceives  them»  and  from  the  fenfible  objedls  which 
are  made  to  referable  them*  one  of  thofe  do^rines  which  Flau^ 
would  but  feldom  have  occafion  to  talk  of.     However  it  may  be 
iBterpretedy  it  is  the  very  bails  of  his  philofophy ;  neither  is  diere 
a  iingle  dialogue  in  all  his  works  which  does  not  refer  to  it.     Shall 
we  fuppofe*  that  that  great  philofopher*  who  appears  to  have  been 
fo  much  fuperior  to  his  mailer  in  every  thing  but  eIoquenct>  iril* 
fully*  and  upon  all  cccaiions*  mifreprefentedy  not  one  of  the  deep 
avd  myfterious  doArines  of  the  philofophy  of  PlatOy  but  the  firi^ 
and  moft  fundamental  principle  of  all  his  reafotiings ;  when  the 
writings  of  Plato  were  in  the  hands  of  every  body ;  when  hi$ 
followers  and  dUcipIes  were  Ipread  all  over  Greece ;  when  almoft 
every  Athenian  of  diftinAion*  that  was  heariy  of  the  fame  age 
with  Ariftotle*  muA  have  been  bred  in  his  fi:hool ;  when  Speu- 
fippusy  the  nephew  and  fucceflbr  of  Plato*  as  well  as  Xenocrates^ 
who  contmued  the  Ichool  in  the  Academy*  at  the  fame  time  tha^ 
Ar^kotle  held  his  in  the  Lyceum*  mull  have  been  ready*  at  aB 
time%  to  expofe  and  afiront  him  for  fuch  grofs  difingenuity* 
Does  not  Cicero*  does  not  Seneca  underfiand  this  do^ine  in  the 
£une  masoer  as  Ariih>tle  has  reprefented  it  ?     I»  there  any  author 
in  all  antiquity  who  feems  to  underftand  it  otherwife*  eariier  than  Plu- 
tarch* an  author  who  ieems  to  have  been  as  bad  a  critic  in  phflofo* 
phy  as  in  hiftoiy*  and  to  have  taken  every  thing  at  fecond-hand  ia 
both*  and  who  lived  after  the  enigin  of  that  ecledUc  philofophyi 
irom  whence  the  Uiter  Platonifts  arole*  and  who  feems  himfetf  te 
have  been  one  of  that  feA  ?    Is  there  any  one  paflage  in  any 
Greek  author*  near  the  time  of  Ariibtle  and  Plato^  in  which  the 
word  Idea  b  ufed  in  its  prefent  meaning*  to  fignify  a  thought  or 
conception  ?     Are  not  the  words*  which  in  all  languages  exprefs 
reality*  or  esuftencc^   direAly  oppoTed  to  thofe  which   exprefs 
thought*  or  conception  only)     Or,  is  there  any  other  difTerence 
het:iidxt  a  thinig  that  cjufts*  and  a  thing  that  does  not  exift*  except 
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the  vifible  corporeal  world ;   though  this  has 
been  much  controverted,  both  by  the  later 

Platonifts, 


thiSy  that  the  one  it  a  mere  conception^  and  that  the  other  is 
romething  more  than  a  conception  ?  With  what  propriety^  there- 
forey  coidd  Plato  talk  of  thofe  eternal  fpetiesy  as  of  the  only 
things  yrhida.  had  any  real  exiftencey  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Mind  ?  Had  not  the  Deityy  ac- 
cording to  PlatOy  as  weU  as  according  to  the  Stoicsy  from  all 
eternity^  the  idea  of  every  indlvidualt  as  well  as  of  every  ipeciesy 
and  <i  the  ftate  in  which  every  individual  was  to  be*  in  each 
different  infiance  of  its  exiftence  ?  Were  not  all  the  divine  ideas, 
therefore^  of  each  individual,  or  of  all  the  different  ftates,  which 
each  individual  was  to  be  in  during  the  courfe  of  its  exiftence» 
equally  eternal  and  unalterable  vnth  thofe  of  the  ipecies  ?  With 
what  fenfe,  therefore,  could  Plato  fay,  that  the  firft  were  eternal, 
becaufe  the  Deity  had  conceived  them  from  all  eternity,  fince  he 
had  conceived  die  others  from  all  eternity  too,  and  fince  his 
ideas  of  the  Species  could,  in  thb  refpe^,  have  no  advantage  of 
Ihofe  of  the  individual?  Does  not  Plato,  in  many  different 
places,  talk  of  the  Ideas  of  Species  or  Univerials  as  innate,  and 
having  been  imprefled  upon  the  mind  in  its  ftate  of  pre-eziftence» 
when  it  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  thefe  Species  as  they  are 
in  themfelves,  and  not  as  they  are  exprefled  in  their  copies,  or 
repr^entative  upon  earth  ?  But  if  the  only  place  of  the  eziftence 
of  thofe  Species  was  the  Divine  Mind,  will  not  this  fuppofe,  that 
Plato  either  imagined,  like  Father  Malbranche,  that  in  its  fiate  of 
tnre-exiflence,  the  mind  law  all  thing^  in  God :  or  that  it  was 
itfelf  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity  ?  That  he  maintained  the  firft 
opinion,  will  not  be  pretended  by  any  body  who  is  at  all  verfed  io 
the  hiftory  of  fcience.  That  enthuiiaftic  notion,  though  it  may 
Teem  to  be  favoured  by  fome  paflages  in  the  Fathers,  was  nevert 
it  is  well  known,  coolly  and  literally  maintained  by  any  body  before 
that  Cartefian  philofopher.  That  the  human  mind  was  hfelf  an 
emanation  of  the  IMvine,  though  it  was  the  dodbine  of  the  Stoics* 
was  by  no  means  that  of  Plato ;  though,  upon  the  notion  of  a 
pretended  double  dodbine,  the  contrary  has  lately  been  allerted* 
According  to  PUto,  the  Deity  formed  the  ibul  of  the  world  out 
of  that  fubftanct  which- is  always  the  fame,  that  is,  oat  of  Species 
or  Uliiverlals ;  out  of  that  which  is  always  different,  that  is^  out 
(j£  corpoml  fubllances;  and  out  of  a '  fubftance  that  was  of  a 
middle  natuni  between  thefe,  which  it  is  not  cafy  to  nnderfbmd 
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Flatonifts,  and  by  fome  very  judicious  modem 
critics,  who  have  followed  the  interpretation 
of  the  later  Platonilts,  as  what  did  moft  honour 
to  the  judgment  of  that  renowned  philofopher. 
All  the  objedts  in  this  world,  continued  he,  • 

are  particular  and  individual.  Here,  there* 
fore,  the  human  mind  has  no  opportunity  of 
feeing  any  Species,  or  Univer&l  Nature. 
Whatever  ideas  it  has,  therefore,  of  liich 
beings,  for  it  plainly  has  them,  it  mufl  derive 
from  the  meipory  of  what  it  has  feed,  in  fome  " 
former  period  of  its  exiflence,  when  it  had 
an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  place  or  Sphere 
of  Univerfals.  For  fome  time  after  it  is  im* 
merfed  in  the  body,  during  its  infancy,  its 
childhood,  and  a  great  part  of  its  youth,  the 
violence  of  thofe  paffions  which  it  daives 
from  the  body,  and  which  are  all  directed  to 
the  particular  and  individual  objects  of  this 
world,  hinder  it  from  turning  its  attention  to 
thofe  Univerfal  Natures,  with  which  it  had 
been  converfant  in  the  world  from  whence  it 
came.    The  Ideas,  of  thefe,  therefore,  feem. 


wh4t  he  meant  by.  Out  of  a  part  of  the  fkme  compafition»  he 
made  thofe  inlerior  intelligepces  who  animated  the  oeleftial  fpheres» 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  it»  to  form  from 
thence  the  fouls  of  men  and  animaliL  The  (buls  of  thole  ioftnat 
deidety  though  made  out  pf  a  iimibr  fubftaace  or  comppfitioa| 
were  not  regarded  as  parts*  or  emanations  of  that  of  the  world ; 
nor  were  thofe  of  animals*  in  die  fame  mannnv  rq;arded  as  partij 
or  enanatjons  of  thofe  inferior  deities ;  much  lef^  were  ^ny  of 
them  regarded  as  parts*  or  e«funatio|is  of  the  great  Author  of  all 
things. 

us  m 
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in  this  firft  period  of  its  exiftence  here,  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  confufion  of  thofe  turbu^ 
lent  emotions,  and  to  be  idmoft  entirdy  wiped 
out  of  its  remembranw*  During  the  eoor 
tinuanc^  of  tiiis  ftate,  it  is  incapable  of  Rea^ 
foning.  Science  vid  Philoibphy,  which  are 
convedant  about  Univer(als«  Its  whole  atp 
teotion  is  turned  towards  particular  ob^edfi| 
concerning  which,  being  directed  by  nogeneral 
notions,  it  foonna  many  vain  and  faUe  opinions^ 
and  is  i|llf4  with  <error,  perplexity^  and  (ronfu- 
iiom.  But,  when  age  has  abated  the  violence 
of  its  paffioqs,  and  compofed  the  oonfufioa  of 
}ts  thoug;lita,  it  then  becomes  more  capable  of 
refle6tion^  fpi4  pf  turning  its  attention  to  thoie 
afattoft  ibrgatten  idnas  of  things  with  whidi  it 
had  been  conver&nt  in  (he  fiirmier  itate  <f  its 
exiftence,  AU  the  particuhtr  otg^As  in  this 
&nfifale  world,  being  ftmned  nfter  the  eternal 
fsxemphurs  in  that  intellf£bual  world,  awakenn 
lipon  aoconnt  of  their  refemblanpe,  infenfibly, 
and  by  flow  degrees,  tfa^  «linoA  obliterated 
ideas  of  thefe  lail.  The  beauty^  which  is 
ftared  in  difierent  d^rees  among  terreftrial 
objefits,  revives  the  iame  idea  of  that  Univerfal 
Nature  of  beauty  which  exifts  in  the  iirteU 
k£tual  World ;  particular  a^  of  Juftice,  of 
the  univerfal  nature  of  juftice ;  ^artiwlar 
reafonings,  and  particular  fcicnces,  of  the 
univerfal  nature  of  fcience,  and  reafiming; 
particular  roundneffes,  of  the  imiveral  nature 
of  rpwdflefi  J  particular  fquares,  of  the  uni- 

verfa^ 
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Ter&l  pature  of  fquarenefi.  Thu9  fciencit, 
which  is  converfant  ^bout  yniverfiil^y  i^ 
derived  from  memory ;  and  to  inijtru6t  ^ny. 
parfbn  concerning  the  general  nature  of  any 
fubjedl,  is  no  more  than  to  awaken  in  him  thi? 
remembrance*  of  what  he  fonnerly  knew 
^bout  it.  This  both  Plato  and  Socrates 
imagined  they  could  itill  fUrther  confirm,  by 
the  fallacious  experiment,  which  ihewed,  that 
a  perfon  might  be  led  to  difcover  hipifelf, 
without  any  information,  any  general  truth, 
of  which  he  was  before  ignorant,  merely  by 
being  afked  «  nuinber  c^  properly  ^rraii^ed 
9nd  conne^ed  qi^eiljon^  concterning  iu 

The  more  the  foul  wap  accuftomed  to .  the 
confideration  of  tfaofe  yniverfal  NatureS|  the 
leis  it  wa3  attached  to  any  particular  and  indi? 
'  vidual  obje^s }  it  approached  the  nearer  to 
the  original  perfe&ion  pf  its  nature,  Iroin 
^hicby  according  to  tl^s  philofophy,  i,t  ha4 
^en^  Philof9pj(iy,  lyhich  accuftoms  it  tc^ 
ponfider  the  general  Eflencp  of  .things  .o^xly^ 
and  to  abftrs^  from  all  ttteif  particular  and 
fen^le  circ^mftanQe8»  was,  upon  this  account^ 
regiurd^d  as  the  gres^t  purifier  of  tlie  foul.  A^ 
^eath  fepar^ted  the  ;foul  from  the  body,  and 
ftom  jthe  h(k^\y  fynC^^  !md  pfdfions,  it  reflore4 
it  fy>  '^%t  ^nteU^yal  <worl4^  ^oin  y.l^e^ce  it 
jt^d  origin^y  dofcendefl^  w^ere  no  fenfiblp 
g^p^ije^  cfdl^d  off  its  attention  from  thofe 
^qer^  'EJS^^  ,9f  ^hings.     Pbilofpphy,  in 
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this  life,  habituating  it  to  the  fame  confidenu 
.  tions,  brings  it,  in  fome  degree,  to  that  ftate 
of  happinefi  and  perfection,  to  which  death 
reftores  the  fouls  of  juft  men  in  a  life  to 
come. 

Such  was  the  do6trine  of  Plato  concerning 
the  Species  or  Specific  EiTence  of  things. 
This,  at  leaft,  is  M'hat  his  words  feem  to  import, 
and  thus  he  is  underftood  by  Ariftotle,  the 
moil  intelligent  and  the  mod  renowned  of  all 
his  difciples.  It  is  a  do6trine,  which,  like  many 
of  the  other  do6trines  of  abflra6t  Philofophy, 
is  more  coherent  in  the  exprefBon  than  in  the 
idea ;  and  which  feems  to  have  arifen,  more 
from  the  nature  of  language,  than  from  die 
nature  of  things.  With  all  its  imperfe3;ions 
it  was  excufable,  in  the  beginnings  of  philo« 
fophy,  and  is  not  a  great  deal  more  remote 
from  the  truth,  than  many  others  which  have 
fince  been  fubftituted  in  its  room  by  fome  of 
the  greateft  pretenders  to  accuracy  and  pre- 
cifion*  Mankind  have  had,  at  all  times,  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  realize  their  own  abllrac- 
tions,  of  which  we  ihall  immediately  fee  an 
example,  in  the  notions  of  that  very  philo- 
fopher  who  firfl  expofed  the  ill-grounded 
foundation  of  thofe  Ideas,  or  Univerfals,  of 
Plato  and  Timasus*  To  explain  the  nature, 
and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  general  Ideas^ 
is,  even  at  this  day,  the  greateft  difficulty  in 
abftraf^  philofophy.      How  the  human  mind^ 

when 
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Mrhen  it  reafbns  concerning  the  general  nature 
of  triangles,  ihould  either  conceive,  as  Mr. 
Locke  imagines  it  does,  the  idea  of  a  trianglei 
which  is  neither  obtufangular,  not  re6tangular^ 
nor  acutangular ;  but  which  was  at  once  both 
none  and  of  all  thofe  together ;  or  ihould,  as 
Malbranche  thinks  neceflary  for  this  purpofe, 
oomprehend  at  once,  within  its  finite  capacity^ 
all  poffible  triangles  of  all  poflible  forms  and 
dimenfions,  which  are  infinite  in  number,  is  a 
queftion,  to  which  it  is  furely  not  eafy  to  give 
a  fatisfa£tory  anfwer.  Malbranche,  to  folve  it^ 
had  recourfe  to  the  enthufiaftic  and  unintelli- 
gible notion  of  the  intimate  union  of.  the 
human  mind  with  the  divine,  in  whofe  infinite 
eflence  the  immenfity  of  fuch  ipecies  could 
alone  be  comprehended  ;  and  in  which  alone, 
tb^efore,  all  finite  intelligences  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  them.  If,  after 
more  than  two  thouiand  years  reaibning 
about  this  fubjefl,  this  ingenious  and  fubk 
lime  philof(^her  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  fo  ilrange  a  fancy,  in  order  to  explain  it^ 
can  we  wonder  that  Plato,  in  the  very  firft 
dawnings  of  fcience,  ihould,  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  adopt  an  hypothefis,  which  has  been 
thought,  without  much  reafbn,  indeed,  to  have 
fome  affinity  to  that  of  Malbranche,  and 
which  is  not  more  out  of  the  way  ? 

What  feems  to  have   miiled  thofe  early 
philofophers,  was,  the  notion,  which  appears, 

at  . 
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ftt  firft,  natural  enougli,  thi^t  thofe  thmg99  <'Mt 
of  which  any  otgedt  is  compQle4>  muft  exift 
antecedeat  to  that  obje£|;^  But  the  things 
/out  of  which  all  particular  obje£N  fi^em  tp  be 
compiled,  are  the  duff  or  matter  of  thofe 
objeAs,  and  the  form  or  fpecific  Efleace, 
.which  determines  them  to  be  (^  this  or  that 
idafi  of  things*  Thefe,  therefore,  it  was 
thought,  muft  have  exifted  antecedent  to  the 
M>hj^  which  was  made  up  between  them. 
Plato,  who  hdd,  that  the  fienfible  worljd,  which, 
^according  to  him,  is  the  world  of  individualst 
was  made  in  time,  necefiarily  conceived,  that 
iioth  the  univerfiil  matter,  the  object  of  ^ 
furious  reaibn,  and  the  fye/ci^c  eflfence,  the 
i>bje£t  c£  proper  reafon  and  philofpphy  ovt  <^ 
.which  it  was  composed,  muft  have  had  ^ 
Separate  eiisiftence  from  aU  eternity*  This 
intelle6tual  worl^^  very  different  from  the 
f nteUeAual  world  of  Cudworth,  though  mudi 
4xf  the  language  of  the  on^  has  been  bQrroWded 
^m  that  of  the  other,  was  ^eceflTariily)  w4 
;ilways  exiftent  $  whereas  the  fenfibl^  wprl^ 
jowed  its  origin  to  the  free  will  and  bounty  of 
Its  author. 

A  notion  of  this  kind,  as  long  as  it  i?  ex« 
firefied  in  very  general  ianguage .;  as  Ipng  aa 
iit  is  not  much  refted  upon  ;  nor  attempted  to 
be  vety  partictdarly  and  .diftixuStly  ei(pUuned> 
pafles  eafily  enough,  through  the  indolent 
imagination,  apcuftomed  to  fuhftitute  worda 


in  the  room  of  ideas ;  and  if  tkQJworda  fibeni 
to  hang  eafily  tc^ether^  requiring  no  great 
precifion  in  the  ideas.  It  vanifhes,  indeed  ^ 
is  difcovered  to  be  altogether  incompreheii- 
fible,  and  eludes  the  grafp  of  the  imagination^ 
upon  an  attentive  confideration*  It  requirea^ 
Itowever,  an  attentive  c<M3fideration ;  and  if 
it  had  been  as  fortunate  as  many  other  opLt 
mon6  of  the  lame  kind,  and  about  the  lame 
hsSb^eAy  it  might,  without  examtnatioa,  have 
continued  to  be  the  current  pliilofophy  for  a 
century  or  two.  Ariftotie,  however,  feems 
inmiediately  to  have  diAx>vered,  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  conceive^  as  actually  exift^nt, 
either  that  general  matter,  which  was  aaot  de« 
termined  by  any  particular  Species,  .or  .tb<^ 
^ecies  which  were  not  efubodied,  if  oBe  may 
fyy  fo^  in  fome  particular  pcMr^on  of  matter. 
4iiftotl^,  too,  held,  as  we  have  already  4sh^ 
fervid,  tJie  eternity  of  the  feniij^le  wwld. 
Though  he  held,  therefore,  that  all  &nfible 
objafls  were  made  up  of  two  principles,  bath 
cf  wfaich^  he  caUs,  equally,  fiabft^ucK^ea^  the 
laaatter  and  the  fpecific  eflence,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  hold,  like  Plato,  that  thofe  priaci* 
pies  exifted  prior  in  the  <^der  c^  time  to  the 
obje&s  which  they  afUrwards  compofed« 
They  ware  prior,  he  faid,  in  nature,  but  not 
in  time,  according  to  a  .difl;ind;ioo  which  was 
of  tffe  to  him  upon  :fome  other  occafions/ 
Ho   di^inguifliedy  too,  betwixt  aAual  and 

potential 
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potential  exiftence.    By  the  firft,  he  feems  to 
have  underftood,  what  is  commonly  meant, 
by  exiftence  or  reality ;  by  the  fecond,  the 
bare  poffibility  of  exiftence.     His  meaning,  I 
fay,  feems  to  amoimt  to  this ;  though  he  does 
not  explain  it  precifely  in  this  manner.    Nei- 
ther the  material  Effence  of  body  could,  ac- 
cording to  him,  exift  actually  without  being 
determined  by  (bme  ^ecific  Eflence,  to  fome 
particular   clafs    of  things,  nor  any  Q>ecific 
Eflence   without  being   embodied  in  fome 
,  particular  portion  of  matter.    Each  of  thefe 
two  principles,  however,  could  exift  poten- 
tially in  this  feparate  ftate.    That  matter  ex- 
ifted  potentially,  which,  being  endowed  with  a 
particular  form,  could  be  brought  into  adtual 
exiftence ;  and  that  form,  which,  by  being 
embodied  in  a  particular  portion  of  matter, 
could,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  called  forth 
into  the  flafs  of  complete  realities.      This 
potential  exiftence  of  matter  and  form,  he 
fbmetimes  talks  of,  in  expreffions  which  very 
much  refemble  thofe  of  Plato,  to  whole  notion 
of  feparate  Eflence  it  bears   a  very  great 
affinity. 

Ariftotle,  who  feems  in  many  things  origi- 
nal, and  who  endeavoured  to  feem  to  be  fo  in 
all  things,  added  the  principle  of  privation  to 
thofe  oi  matter  and  form,  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Pythagorean  fchooL 
When  Water  is  changed  into  Air,  the  tr^anf- 

mutation 
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mutation  is  brought  about  by  the  material 
principle  of  thofe  two  elements  being  deprived 
of  the  form  of  Water,  and  then  afluming  the 
form  of  Air.  Privation,  therefore,  was  a 
third  principle  oppofite  to  form,  which  en- 
tered into  the  generation  of  every  Species, 
which  was  always  from  fome  other  Species, 
It  was  a  principle  of  generation,  but  not  of 
compofition,  as  is  obvious. 

The  Stoics,  whofe  opinions  were,  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  philofophy,  either  the  lame 
with,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  thofe  of  Arit 
totle  and  Plato,  though  oflen  difguifed  in  very 
ilififerent  language,  held,  that  all  things,  even 
the  elements  themfelves,  were  compounded  of 
two  principles,  upon  one  of  which  depended 
all  the  a6tive  ;  and  upon  the  other,  all  the 
paffive'  powers  of  thefe  bodies.  The  laft  of 
thefe,  they  called  the  Matter ;  the  firft,  the 
Caufe,  by  which  they  meant  the  ^very  lame 
thing  which  Ariftotle  and  Plato  underftood, 
by  their  fpecific  Elfences.  Matter,  according 
to  the  Stoics,  could  have  no  exiilence  feparate 
from  the  caufe  or  efficient  principle  which 
determined  it  to  fome  particular  clafs  of  things. 
Neither  could  the  efficient  principle  exid 
feparately  from  the  material,  in  which  it  was 
always  neceflarily  embodied.  Their  opinion, 
therefore,  fo  fiir  coincided  with  that  of  the  old 
Peripatetics.  The  efficient  principle,  they 
laid,  was  the  Deity.      By  which  they  meant, 

I  that 
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that  tt  was  a  detached  portion  of  the  etheriaf 
and  divine  nature,  which  penetrated  all  things, 
that  conilituted  what  Plato  would  have  called 
the  f^eci&c  Eflence  of  each  individual  objeft ; 
and  fo  far  their  opinion  coincides  pretty  nearly 
with  that  of  the  latter  Platonifls^  who  held, 
that  the  fpecific  Eflences  of  all  things  were 
detached  portions  of  their  created  deity,  the 
foul  of  the  world ;  and  with  that  of  fome  of 
the  Arabian  and  Scholaftic  Commentators  of 
Ariftotle,  who  held  that  the  fubftantial  forms 
of  all  things  defcended  from  thofe  Divines 
£flences  which  animated  theCeleftial  Spheres. 
Such  was  the  do£trine  of  the  four  principal 
Se£ts  of  the  ancient  Philofophers,  concerning 
the  ipecific  Effences  of  things,  of  the  old 
Pythagoreans,  of  the  Academical,  Peripatetic, 
and  Stoical  SeiSts. 

As  this  do£trine  of  Q>ecific  Eflences  feems 
naturally  enough  to  have  arifen  from  tliat 
ancient  fy&em  of  Phyfics,  which  I  have  above 
defcribed,  and  which ^is,  by  no  means,  devoid 
of  probability,  fo  many  of  the  do6trines  of 
that  fyllem,  which  feem  to  iis,  who  have  been 
long  accuftomed  to  another,  the  mofl  incom- 
prehenfible,  neceflarily  flow  from  this  meta^ 
phyGcal  notion.  Such  are  thofe  of  generation, 
corruption,  and  alteration  ;  of  mixture,  con- 
denfation,  and  rarefadlion.  A  body  was 
generated  or  corrupted,  when  it  changed  its 
ipecific  Eflence,  and  pafled  from  one  deno- 
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taitnfttiotl  to  another.  It  Was  altered  whfeil  It 
changed  dnly  fome  of  it&  qualities,  but  ftill 
detained  the  (ame  Ipecific  l£fience,  and  the 
fitriie  denomination.  Thus,  when  a  flowei' 
was  withered,  it  was  not  corrupted ;  though 
fome  of  its  qualities  were  changed,  it  flill 
reliuned  the  Ipecific  £flence,  and  therefore 
juiily  pafled  under  the  denomination  of  a 
flower.  But,  when,  iti  the  fUirther  progrefs  of 
its  decay,,  it  crumbled  into  earth,  it  was  cor- 
ru][^t6d ;  it  loft  the  fpecific  Effence,  or  fiib- 
ftantial  form  of  the  flower,  and  aflumed  that 
of  the  earth,  and  therefore  juftly  changed  it* 
denomination. 

The  Ipecific  Eflence,  or  univerfal  nature 
that  was  lodged  in  each  particular  clai^  of 
bodies,  was  not  itfelf  the  objefit  of  any  of  our 
fehies^  but  could  be  perceived  only  by  the 
underflanding.  It  was  by  the  fenfible  qua* 
lities,  however,  that  we  judged  of  the  Q>eciflc 
Effence  of  eath  obje6t.  Some  of  thefe  fenfiblfe 
qualities,  therefore,  we  regarded  as  eflential^ 
or  fuch  as  fhowed,  by  their  prefence  or 
abfence,  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  that 
eflential  form  from  which  they  neceflarily 
flowed :  Others  were  accidental,  or  fiich 
whofe  prefence  or  abfence  had  no  fuch  ne- 
ceflary  confequences.  The  firfl;  of  thefe  two 
forts  of  qualities  was  called  Properties ;  the 
fecond,  Accidents. 

In 
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In  the  Specific  Eflence  of  each  objed;  itfelf^ 
they  diftinguifhnd  two  parts ;  one  of  which 
was  peculiar  and  chara6teriilical  of  the  clafi 
of  things  of  which  that  particular  object  was 
an  individual,  the  other  was  common  to  it 
with  fome  other  higher  clafles  of  things* 
Thefe  two  parts  were,  to  the  Specific  Eflence, 
pretty  much  what  the  Matter  and  the  Specific 
Eflence  were  to  each  individual  body.  The 
one,  which  was  called  the  Genus,  was  modi* 
fied  and  determined  by  the  other,  which  was 
called  the  Specific  Difierence,  pretty  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  univerfal  matter  con<- 
tained  in  each  body  was  modified  and  deter« 
mined  by  the  Specific  EfTence  of  that  parti- 
cular clafi  of  bodies.  Thefe  four,  with  the 
Specific  Eflence  or  Species  itfelf,  made  up  the 
number  of  the  Eive  Univerfals,  fo  well  known 
in  the  fchoolsby  the  names  of  Genus,  Species, 
Difierentia,  Proprium,  and  Accidens. 
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PART  beauty  or  merit  of  any  kind,  we  do  not  always 
'•  think  it  worth  while  to  affe6l  originality  :  it 
would  diminiih  a  good  deal  that  of  a  carpet  of 
very  exquifite  workmanfliip.  In  obje^ls  of  ftill 
greater  importance,  this  exadl,  or,  as  it  would 
be  called,  this  fervile  imitation,  would  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  mod  unpardonable  blemifh.  To 
build  another  St.  Peter's^  or  St.  Paul's  church,, 
of  exactly  the  fame  dimenfions,  proportions, 
and  ornaments  with  the  prefent  buildings  at 
Rome,  or  London,  would  be  fuppofed  to 
argue  fuch  a  miferable  barrennefs  of  genius 
and  invention  as  would  diigrace  the  mofl 
expenfiVe  magnificence. 

Th6  exaft  refemblance  of  the  correfpondent 
parts  of  the  fame  objeft  is  frequently  confi- 
dered  as  a  beauty,   and  the  want  of  it  as 
a  deformity ;  as  in  the  correfpondent  mem- 
bers of  thie  human  body,  in  the  oppofite  wings 
of  the  fame  building,  in  the  oppofite  trees  of 
the  fame  alley,  in  the  correfpondent  compart- 
ments of  the  fame  piece  of  carpet- work,  or  of 
the  fame  flower-garden,  in  the  chairs  or  tables 
which  fland  in  the  correfpondent  parts  of  the 
fame  room,  &c.     But  in  objefts  of  the  fame 
kind,   which  in  other  refpefts  are  regarded  as 
altogether    feparate    and  unconne6led,  this 
exadl  refemblance  is  feldom  confidered  as  a 
beauty,  pbr  the  want  of  it  as  a  deformity.     A 
man,  and  in  the  fame  manner  a  horfe,  is  hand- 
foine  or  ugly,  each  of  them,  on  account  of 

his 
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his  own  intrinfic  beauty  or  deformity,  without  part 
any  regard  to  their  refembling  or  not  refem- 
bling,  the  one,  another  man,  or  the  other, 
another  horfe.  A  fet  of  coach-horfes,  indeed, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  handfomer  when  they  are 
all  exafiHy  matched ;  but  each  horfe  is,  in  this 
cafe,  coniidered  not  as  a  feparated  and  un- 
conneiSled  obje6l,  or  as  a  whole  by  himfelf, 
but  as  a  part  of  another  whole,  to  the  other 
parts  of  which  he  ought  to  bear  a  certain 
correfpondence :  feparated  from  the  fet,  he 
derives  neither  beauty  from  his'  refemblance, 
nor  deformity  from  his  unlikenefs  to  the  other 
horfes  which  compole  it. 

Even  in  the  correlpondent  parts  of  the  fame 
objeft,  we  frequently  require  no  more  than  a 
refemblance  in  the  general  outline.  If  the 
inferior  members  of  thofe  correfpondent  paits 
are  too  minute  to  be  feen  diftinftly,  without  a 
feparate  and  diftindl  examination  of  each  part 
by  itfelf,  as  afeparate  and  unconne6led  objeft, 
we  ftiould  fometimes  even  be  difpleafed  if  the 
refemblance  was  carried  beyond  this  general 
outline.  In  the  correfpondent  parts  of  a  room 
we  frequently  hang  pictures  of  the  fame  fize; 
thofe  piEtures,  however,  rcfemble  one  another 
in  nothing  but  the  frartie,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
general  chara6ler  of  the  fubje^l :  If  the  one 
is  a  landfcape,  the  other  is  a  landfcape  too ; 
if  the  one  reprefents  a  religious  or  a  baccha- 
nalian fubjedl,  its  companion  reprefents  an- 

R  3  other 
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PART  otW  of  th€  fame  kind.   Nobody  ever  thoa^ 
^     ^  of  repeating  the  fame  picture  in  each  cOTte- 
fpondent  frame.    The  firaih«g  and  the  general 
character  of  two  or  three  piftures,  is  as  much 
as  the  eye  can  compreheiKl  at  one  view,  or 
from  one  ftation.    Each  picture,  in  order  to 
be  feen  diftinaiy,  and  underftood  thoroughly, 
muft  be  viewed  from  a  particular  ftation,  and 
examined  by  itfelf  as  a  feparate  and  uncon* 
nested  objeft.     In  a  haJA  or  portico,  adorned 
with  ftatues,  the  nitches,  or  perhaps  the  pe- 
deftals,  may  exactly  refemble  one  another, 
but  the  ftatues  are  always  different.    Even  the 
malks  which  are  fometimes  carried  upon  the 
different  key-Hones  of  the  fame  arcade,  or  of 
the  correlpondent  doors  and  windows  of  the 
lame  front,  though  they  may  all  refemble  one 
another  in  the  general  outline,  yet  each  of  them 
has  always  its  own  peculiar  features,  and  a 
grimace  of  its  own.    There  are  fome  Gothic 
buildings  in  which  the  correfpondent  windows 
refemble  one  another  only  in  the  general  out* 
Iine5  wd  not  in  the  fmaller  ornaments  and 
fubdivifions.    Thefe  are  different  in  each,  and 
the  architedt  had  conlidered  them  as  too  mi- 
nute to  be  feen  diilin^tly,  without  a  particu* 
lar  and  feparate  examination  of  each  window- 
by  itfelf,  as  a  feparate  and  unconne6ted  object. 
A  variety  of  this  fort,  however,  I  think,  is  not 
agreeable.     In  obje£ts  which  are  fufceptible 
only  of  a  certain  inferior  order  of  beauty,  fuck 
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as  the  frames  of  pifluresy  the  nitches  or  the  p  a  R  f 
pedeftab  of  flatues,  &c.  there  ieems  fre-^  ^  ^ 
qu^itly  to  be  aflfeAation  in  the  fludy  of 
variety,  of  whicli  the  merit  is  fcarcdy  ever 
fufficient  to  compenlate  the  vant  of  that 
pei^icuity  and  diftinfttie&,  of  that  eafinefe 
to  be  compreheiided  and  remembered,  which 
is  the  natural  eSeA  of  exa6t  uniformity.  In 
a  portico  oi  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  order^ 
each  column  refembles  every  other^  not  only 
ki  the  general  outKne,  but  in  all  the  minuteft 
omamenta ;  though  fome  of  them,  in  order 
to  be  feen  diftin6):Iy,  may  require  a  feparate 
and.  diftin6t  examination  in  each  column,  and 
in  the  entablature  of  each  intercolumnatiom 
In  the  inlaid  tables,  which,  according  to  the 
preient  ikihion,  are  fometimes  fixed  in  the 
correQ>ondent  parts  of  the  fame  room,  the 
pt^ures  only  are  different  in  each.  All  the 
othar  more  frivolous  and  fanciful  ornaments 
are  commonly,  fo  far  at  leail  as  I  have  ob« 
ferved  the  fefhion,  the  fame  in  them  alL 
Thofift  ornaments,  however,  in  order  to  be 
feen  dsltindlly,  require  a  feparate  and  diftinA 
examination  of  each  table. 

The  extraordinary  refeinblance  of  two  na» 
tural  objeds,  of  twins,  for  exam{^,  is  regard^* 
ed  as  a  curious  circumflance ;  which,  though 
it  does  not  increai^,  yet  does  net  diminifh  the 
beauty  of  either,  confikJered  as  a  feparate  and 
unconnected  objeSI.     But  the  exa6):  refem* 

R  4  blance 
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PART  blance  of  two  produ€i;ions  of  art,  feems  to  be 

^ ^  always  confidered  as  fomc  diminution  of  the 

merit  of  at  leaft  one  of  them  ;  as  it  feems  to 

prove,  that  one  of  them,  at  leaft,  is  a  copy 

either  of  the  other,  or  of  fome  other  original* . 

One  may  fay,  even  of  the  copy,  of  a  picture, 

that  it  derives  its  merit,  not  Ho  much  from  its 
refemblance  to  the  original,  as  from  its  refem- 

blance  to  the  object  which  the  original  was. 
meant  to  referable.  The  owner  of  the  copy, 
fo  far  from  fetting  any  high  value  upon  its  re- 
femblance to  the  original,  is  often  anxious  to 
deftroy  any  value  or  merit  which  it  might 
derive  from  this  circumilance.  He  is  often 
anxious  to  perfuade  both  himfelf  and  other  peo- 
ple that  it  is  not  a  copy,  but  an  original,  of 
which  what  paffesfor  the  original  is  only  a  copy. 
But,  whatever  merit  a  copy  may  derive  from 
its  refemblance  to  the  original,  an  original 
can  certainly  derive  none  from  the  refemblance 
of  its  copy. 

But  though  a  produ6tion  of  art  feldom 
derives  any  merit  from  its  refemblance  to 
another  objeft  of  the  fame  kind,  it  frequently 
derives  a  great  deal  from  its  refemblance  to 
QXi  obje£t  of  a  difierent  kind,  whether  that 
obje6t  be  a  produdtion  of  art  or  of  nature.  A 
painted  cloth,  the  work  of  fome  laborious 
Dutch  artift,  fo  curioufly  (haded  and  coloured 
as  to  reprefent  the  pile  and  foftnefs  of  a  wool- 
len one,  might  derive  fome  merit  from  its 

refem- 


ri^femblanc^  even  to  the  forry'  carpet  :whiolrp;  a 'RTi 
now  lies  before  me.    The  copy  ihighti  and.      }- 
probably  mouldy' in  this  cafe,  be  of :  much 
•  greater  value  than  the  original.   .  But  if  thiar 
cai^et  was  reprefehted^sfpread,  either  upon  a. 
floor  or  upon  a  table,* and  projefting  from  the 
baclfground  of  the  pii3:ure,  with  exa£t  obferva- 
tion  of  perfpe6tive,  and  of  light  and  fhade,  the 
merit  of  the  imitation  would  be.  ftilL  greater. 
In  Painting,  a  plain  furnace  of  one  kind, 
is  made  to  refemble,  not  only  a  plain  furface 
of  another,  but  all  the  three  dimenfions  of  a 
folid  fubftance.  ^  In  Statuary  and  Sculpture^ 
a  folid  fubftance  of  one  kind,  is  made  to 
refemble  a  folid  fubftance  of  another.    The 
diiparity  between  the  objef):  imitating,  and 
the  obje6t  imitated,  is  much  greater  in  the 
one  art  than  in  the  other ;  and  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  imitation  feems  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  this  diiparity  is  greater. 

In  Painting,  the  imitation  frequently 
pleafes,  though  the  original  obje6t  be  indif- 
ferent, or  even  offenfive.  In  Statuary  and 
Sculpture  it  is  otherwife.  The  imitation 
feldom  pleafes,  unlefs  the  original  object  be 
in  a  very  high  degree  either  great,  or  beau- 
tiful, or  interefting.  A  butcher's-ftall,  or  a 
kitchen-dreffer,  with  the  objefts  which  they 
commonly  prefent,  are  not  certainly  the 
happieft  fubjefils,  even  for  Painting.  They 
have,  however,   been  reprefented   with    fo 

I  much 
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PART  niuoh  cdre  and  iiiccefii  by  ibme  DtiAcli  mail 
5;^  ^  ters,  thqt  it  is  impoffble  ta  yiew  the  ptfturet 
wUhont  fome    degree    of  pleafure.     They 
would  be  moil  abfiird  Iblijedts  for  Stetiuuy* 
or  Sculpture,  which  are,  however^  capabib 
of  reprefenting  them.    The  pi6fcure  of  a  verjr 
u^  or  defiu-mjed  man,  fueh  as  i£fop,  or  Scar** 
ron,  might  not  make  a  difiigreeaUe  piece  of 
furmture^   The  flatue  certainly  would*   Ev^ft 
a  vulgar  oidiaary  man  as  woman,  engaged 
in  a  vulgar  ordinary  afbion,  like  what  we 
fee  with  fo  much  pleaiiire  in  the  piAnres  of 
Rembrant,  would  be  too  mean  a  fub)ei5t  for 
Statuary.     Jupiter,    Hercules,  and  ApoUo^ 
Venus   and  Diana,   the  Nymphs   and  the 
Grraces,  Bacchus,  Mercury,   Antinoua  and 
Meleager,  the  miferable  death  of  Laocoon, 
the  melancholy  fitte  of  tbe  children  of  Niobe, 
the  Wreftlers,  the  fighting,  tbe  dying  gladi- 
ator, the  figures  of  gods  and  goddefles,  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  moft  perfeA  forms 
of  the  human  body,  placed  either  in  the 
nobleft  attitudes,  or  in  the  moft  inter^ng 
fituations  which  the  human  imagination  is 
capable  of  conceiving,  are  tbe  proper,  and 
therefore  have   always  been  tbe   ikvourite 
fiibje£ls  of  Slatuavy :  that  art  canaot.  With* 
out  degrading  ttfelf,  ftoop  to  repre(ent  any 
thing  that  is  ojQTeniive,  or  mean,  or  even 
indiftereot.      Fainting  is  not  fb  difdainlid; 
and,   though   capable   of  repre&ntuig   dta 

nobleft 
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HoUeft  olQe&8»  k  can,  without  foifrntiiig  i^  f  A  R  X 
title  ta  pleafe^  fubmit  to^  imtate  thofe  of  a 
much  more  humble  satur^.  .The  merit  of  the 
imitalioQ  aJooe,  aad,  withput  any  merit  in  the 
imitated  objed,  13  capaUe  of  fuppcffting  th« 
dignity  of  Fainting :  it  caimot  fupport  that 
of  Statuary^  There  would  feem,  dierefore,^ 
to  be  more  merit  ia  the  one  ipeci^s  of  imita« 
tion  than  ia  the  other. 

In  Statuary^  fcarcely  any  drapery  is  agrees 

able.    The  beft  of  the  ancient  ilatues  were. 

either  altogether  naked  or  almoft  naked  j  and 

thofe  of  which  any  confiderable  part  of  the 

body  is  covered^  are  repjrefented  as  clothed 

in  wet  linen--^  fpecies  of  clothing  which  moft 

certainly  never  wa^  agreeable  to  the  falhiim 

of  any  country.    This  drapery  too  is  drawn 

fo  tight)  as  to  exprefs  beneath  its  narrow 

foldings  the  exaft  fptm  and  outline  of  ajiy 

limb,  and  almoft  of  every  mufcle  of  the  body. 

The  clothing  which  thus  approached   the 

neareft  to  no  clothing  at  all,  had^  it  feems^ 

in  the  judgment  of  the  great  artifls  of  an- 

tiquity,  been  that  which  was  moft  fuitable  to 

Statuary.     A  great  painter  o£  the  Roman 

ichool,  who  had  formed  his  manner  almoft 

entirely  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  ftatuesj^ 

imitated  at  firft  their  drapery  in  his  pictures } 

but  he  foon  found  that  in  Painting  it  had  the 

air  c^meannefs  and  poverty,  as  if  the  perfona 

who  woi^e  it  could  icarce  afibrd  clothes  enoiyli 

to 
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PAR  T^to  cover  them ;  and  that  larger  folds,  and 
a  loofer  and  more  flowing  drapery,  were  more 
fuitable  to  the  nature  of  his  art.    In  Pamting, 
the  imitation  of  fo  very  inferior  an  objeft  as  a 
ftrit  of  clothes  is  capable  of  pleafing ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  this  objeft  all  the  magnificence 
of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is  neceflaty  that  the 
folds  ihould  be  large,  loofe,   and   flowing. 
It  is  not  neceflary  in  Painting  that  the  exaft 
form  and  outline  of  every  limb,  arid  almofl;  of 
every  mufcle  of  the  body,  fhould  be  exprefled 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  drapery ;  it  is  fufli- 
cient  if  thefe  are  fo  diipofed  as  to  indicate  in 
general  the  fituation  and  attitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal limbs.    Painting,  by  the  mere  force  and 
merit  of  its  imitation,  can  venture,  without 
the  hazard  of  di^leafing,  to  fubftitute,  upon 
many  occafions,  the  inferior  in  the  room  of 
the  fuperior  obje€i;,  by  making  the  one,  in 
this  manner,  cover  and  entirely  conceal  a 
great  part  of  the  other.    Statuary  can  feldom 
venture  to  do  this,  but  with  the  utmoft  referve 
and  caution  ;  and  the  fame  drapery,  which  is 
noble  and  magnificent  in  the  one  art,  appears 
clumfy  and  awkward  in  the  other.     Some 
modern  artifl^s,  however,  have  attempted  to 
introduce  into  Statuary  the  drapery  which  is 
peculiar  to  Painting.    It  may  not,  perhaps, 
upon  every  occafion,  be  quite  fo  ridiculous  as 
the  marble  periwigs  in  Weftminfter  Abbey : 
but,  if  it  does  not  always  appear  clumly  and 

awkward,, 
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Awkward,   it  is  at  beft  aiw»ys  infipkl  and  part 
uninterefling. 

It  is  not  the  want   of  colouring  which 
^Iriders  many  things  from  pleaiitkg  in  Statuary 
which  pleafe  in  Painting;  it  is  the  want  of 
that  degree  of  difparity  between  the  imitating 
and  the  imitated  obje6t9  which  is'  nccelTary, 
in  order  to  render  interefting  the  imitatbn  of 
an  obje6l  which  is  itfelf  not  interefting.     Co» 
louring,  when  added  to  Statuary^  fo  far  froiA 
incrcaiing,  deilroys  almpft  entirely  the  plealu 
fure  whiqh  we  receive  /from  the  imitation^ 
becaufe  it  takes  away  the  great  fonrce  of  that 
3)leafure,  the  dilparity  between  the  imitating 
and  the  imitated  object.      That  one  foHd 
and  coloured  objedt  fliould  exa6lly  refemble 
imother  iblid  and  coloured  obje^,  feems  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  great  wonder  or  admiration. 
Apainted  flatue,  though  it  certainly  may  refera- 
ble a  human  figure  much  more  exa6lly  than 
any  ftatue  which  is  not  painted,  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  difagreeable,  and  even 
an  offenfive  obje^;  and  lb  far  are  we  from 
being  pleafed  with  this  fuperior  likenefs,  that 
we   are  never  fatisfied  with  it ;   and,  after 
viewing  it  again  and  again,  we  always  find 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  what  we  are  difpofed 
to  imagine  it  might  have  been :  though  it 
ihould  feem  to  want  fcarce  any  thing  but  the 
life,  we  could  not  pardon  it  for  thus  wanting 
what  it  is  altogether  impjoffible  it  Ihould  have. 

The 
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PART  The  "Works    of  Mrs.  Wright,    a  felf-tauglit 

^ ^  artift  of  great  merit,  are  perhaps  more  perfeft 

in  this  way  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  feen. 
Tfiey  do  admirably  well  to  be  feen  now 
and  then  as  a  fhow;  but  the  beft  of  them  we 
ihould  find,  if  brought  home  to  our  own 
houfe,  and  placed  in  a  fituation  where  it  was 
to  come  often  into  view,  would  make,  inftead 
of  an  ornamental,  a  mod  ofienfive  piece  of 
Jboufliokl  furniture.  Painted  flatues,  accord- 
ingly,  are  univerfally  reprobated,  and  we 
fcarce  ever  meet  with  them.  To  colour 
the  eyes  of  ftatues  is  not  altogether  fo  un* 
common :  even  this,  however,  is  difapproved 
by  all  good  judges.  *'  I  cannot  bear  it,** 
{a  gentleman  ufed  to  fay,  of  great  know* 
ledge  and  judgment  in  this  art,)  **  I  caiinot 
"  bear  it  j  I  always  want  them  to  Ipeak  to 
<*  me." 

Artificial  fruits  and  flowers  ibmetlmes 
imitate  fo  exaftly  the  natural  obje6bs  which 
they  reprefeiit,  that  they  frequently  deceive 
us.  We  fi>ojti  grow  weary  of  them,  however  j 
and,  though  they  feem  to  want  nothing  but 
the  freihnefi;  and  the  flavour  of  natural  fruits 
and  flowers,  we  caqnot  pardon  them,  in  the 
ikme  manner,  for  thus  wanting  what  it  is 
altogether  impoflibje  they  (hould  have,  Qut 
we  do  not  grow  weary  of  a  good  flower  a]i4 
fhiit  painting.  We  d6  not  grow  weary  of  the 
^a^e  pf  the  Corinthian  capital,  or  of  the 

a  flowers 
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^wers whicb  fimietlmes  orfiimietit  the  'Mese  p  knr 
of  that  order*  Such  imitations^  however,  ^  J* 
pever  deceive  tis;  their  refemblance  to  die 
original  objedts  is  always  much  inferior  to 
that  of  artificial  fruits  and  flowers*  Such  as 
it  is,  however^  we  afo  contented  with  it; 
and,  where  there  is  fuch  difparity  between 
the  imitating  and  the  itnitated  ol3Je£ls,  we 
£nd  that  it  is  as  great  as  it  can  be^  or  as  we 
expeft  that  it  ftould  be.  Paint  that  foliage 
and  thoXe  ilowers  with  tiie  natural  colours, 
^d,  inftead  of  pleafing  more,  they^l  pleafe 
muchlefs#  The  refemblaace,  however,  wiH 
be  much  greater ;  but  the  diQiarity  between 
the  imitating  and  the  imitated  ob^edte  will  be 
&  much  lefs,  that  even  this  fitperior  re- 
femblance  will  net  ihtisfy  ut«  Wh^e  the 
difparity  is  very  greats  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  often  contented  with  the  moft  imperfe£l 
fefemblance ;  with  the  very  imperfeSk  refem- 
blance,  for  exam{4e^  both  as  to  figure  and 
colour,  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  fliell-work. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  though 
in  Sculpture  the  imiti^tion  of  flowers  and 
fpliage  pleafes  as  an  ornament  c^  architecture, 
as  a  part  of  the  drds  which  is  to  let  off  the 
beau^  of  a  difierent  and  a  more  important 
0bje6t,  it  wquld  not  pleafe  alone,  or  as  a 
feparate  and  unconne£te4  objedt,  in  the  iame 
manner  ^s  a  fruit  and  flower  painting  pleafes. 
fUfwera  and  foUage,  l^ow  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful 
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-P  ^^'ir  tifftl  foever,  a^ei  not  fufiici^ntl^  iritereflin^; 
thfy.have^  not  dignity: enough,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  tp  be;  proper  fvibje^ft'  for  ^  piece  .^f  Sculp- 
tur/e;  whi^h  is  to  pleaib  alonC)  and  not  ais  the 
ornamental  appendage  ofrfome  other  obje6l. 

In  Tapeftry  and  N^^le-work,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  in  Painting,;  a  plain  Airface  is 
fometimes  made  to;  rqpfefent  alt  the  three 
dimenAons  of  a  fblki  fubilance.  But.  both 
the  fliuttle  of  the  weaver,  and  the  !needle  of 
the  ^mbmiderer,  are  inilrumentst)f  imitation 
fo  much  inferior  to  the  peuiit^  of  the  paiifter, 
th^t  we  are  jnot  furptiiied  to  find  a  proportion'- 
able  inferiority  in  their  produi6tions;  We 
have. all  npbo^re  or  lei3«  experience : tliat  they 
ufually  are  much .  inferior ;  and^  in  appre- 
ciating a  Jiiece  of  Tapeftry  or  Needle-work, 
we  never  compalre  the  imitation  of  either.with 
that  of  a  good  pi6hire,  for  it  never  could 
iland  tb^t  comparifon,  but  with  tliat  of  otlier 
pieces  of  Tapeftry  or  Needl,e-work.  We  take 
into  confideration,  n6t  only  the  difparity 
between  tJiC  imitating  laud  the  imitated  obje6i, 
but  the  awkwardnefs  of  the  inftrum^its  of 
imitation ;  and.  if  it  is  as  well  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  expedled  from  thefe,  if  it  is  better 
than  the  greater  part  of  what  adtually  comes 
from  them,  we  ar^  oflen  .not  only  contented 
but  highly  pleafed. 

A  good  painter  will  often  execute  in  a  few 
days  a  fubje^  which  Would  employ  the  beft 

tapeftry- 
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tae^peftry-weaver  for  many  years ;  though,  in  p  a  R  T 
proportion  to  his  time,  therefore,  the  latter  .     ^* 
is  always  much  worfe  paid  than  the  former, 
yet  his  work  in  the  end  comes  commonly 
much  dearer  to  market.    The  great  expence 
of  good  Tapeftry,  the  circumftance  which 
confines  it  to  the  palaces  of  princes  and  great 
lords,  gives  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  people,  an  air  of  riches  and  magni- 
ficence,  which   contributes    ftill  further  to 
compeniate  the  imperfe6tion  of  its  imitation* 
In  arts  which  addrefs  themfelves,  not  to  the 
prudent  and  the  wife,  but  to  the  rich  and  the 
great,  to  the  proud  and  the  vain,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  if  the  appearance  of  great  ex« 
pence,  of  being  what  few  people  can  pur- 
chafe,  of  being  one  of  the  fureft  chara6leriilics 
of  great  fortune,  ihould  often  iland  in  the 
place  of  exquifite  beauty,   and  contribute 
equally  to  recommend  their  productions.    As 
the  idea  of  expence  feems  often  to  embellilh, 
fo  that  of  cheapnefs  feems  as  frequently  to 
tarniih  the  luftre  even  of  very  agreeable  ob- 
jects*   The  difference  between  real  and  falfe 
jewels  is  what  even  the  experienced  eye  of  a 
jeweller  can  fometimes  with   difficulty  difl 
tinguiih.    Let  an  unknown  lady,  however, 
come  into  a  public  affembly,  with  a  head-drels 
which  appears  to  be  very  richly  adorned  with 
diamonds,  and  let  a  jeweller  only  whii^er  in 
our  ear  that  they  are  falfe  ilones,  not  only 

VOL.  V.  8  tb^ 
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P  A  ft  T  the  lady  will  immediately  fink  in  our  imagina* 

^' ^  tion  from  the  rank  of  a  princels  to  that  of  a 

very  ordinary  woman,  but  the  head-dre&» 
from  an  obje£t  of  the  moil  fplendid  magni- 
ficence, will  at  once  become  an  impertineiit 
piece  of  tawdry  and  tinfel  finery. 

It  was  fome  years  ago  the  falhion  to  orna- 
ment a  garden  with  yew  and  holly  trees, 
clipped  into  the  artificial  (hapes  of  pyramids, 
and  columns,  afnd  vafes,  and  obeliiks.  It  is 
now  the  fafhion  to  ridicule  this  tafte  as  un- 
natural. The  figure  of  a  pyramid  or  obeliik^ 
however,  is  not  more  unnatural  to  a  yew^ 
tree  than  to  a  block  of  porphyry  or  marble* 
When  the  yew-tree  is  prefented  to  the  eye  in 
this  artificial  fhape,  the  gardener  does  not 
mean  that  it  (hould  be  underfi^ood  to  have 
grown  in  that  fliape :  he  means,  firft,  to  give 
it  the  fame  beauty  of  regular  figure,  which 
pleafes  fo  much  in  porphyry  and  marble; 
and,  fecondly,  to  imitate  in  a  growing  tree 
the  ornaments  of  thofe  precious  materials : 
he  means  to  make  an  object  of  one  kind 
refemble  another  obje6l  of  a  very.di£Eerent 
kind;  and  to  the  original  beauty  of  figure  to 
join  the  relative  beauty  of  imitation :  but  the 
difparity  between  the  imitating  and  the  imi- 
tated obje£b  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty 
of  imitation.  It  is  becaufe  the  one  obje^ 
does  not  naturally  refemble  the  other,  that 
we  are  fo  much  jdeafed  with  it,  when  by  art 

it 
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it  is  noiade  to  do  fo.    The  (hears  of  the  gar-  part 

dener,  it  may  be  faid,  indeed,  are  very  clumfy ^ 

ioftruments  of  Sculpture.  They  are  fo,  no 
doubt,  when  employed  to  imitate  the  figures 
of  men,  or  even  of  animals*  But  in  the 
fimple  and  regular  forms  of  pyramids,  vafes, 
and  obeliiks,  even  the  (hears  of  the  gardener 
do  well  enough.  Some  allowance  too  is 
naturally  made  for  the  necefiary  imperfection 
of  the  inftrument,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
Tapeftry  and  Needle-work.  In  (hort,  the 
next  time  you  have  an  opportunity  of  (ur« 
Ye3dng  thofe  out-of-fa£hion  ornaments,  endea* 
vour  only  to  let  yourfelf  alone,  and  to  reftrain 
for  a  few  minutes  the  fooliih  paflion  for  playing 
the  critic,  and  you  will  be  fenfible  that  they 
are  not  without  fome  degree  of  beauty ;  that 
they  give  the  air  of  neatnefs  and  correct 
culture  at  lead  to  the  whole  garden ;  and  that 
they  are  not  unlike  what  the  **  retired  leifure, 
**  irtiat'^  (as  Milton  (ays)  "  in  trim  gardens 
<^  takes  his  pleafure,'^  might  be  amufed  with. 
What  then,  it  may  be  (aid,  has  brought  them 
into  fuch  univerfal  difrepute  among  us  ?  In 
a  pyramid  or  obelifk  of  marble,  we  know 
that  the  materials  are  expenfive,  and  that  the 
labour  which  wrought  them  into  that  (hape 
muft  have  been  (till  more  fo.  In  a  pyramid 
<Mr  obeli(k  of  yew,  we  know  that  the  materials 
could  coit  very  little,  and  the  labour  (till  le(s« 
The  former  are  ennobled  by  their  expence ; 

s  a  the 
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PART  the  latter  degraded  by  their  cheapnefs.    In 

^* ^  the  cabbage-garden  of  a  tallow-chandler  we 

may  fometimes  perhaps  have  feen  as  many 
columns  and  vafes,  and  other  ornaments  in 
yew^  as  there  are  in  marble  and  porphyry  at 
Veriailles :    it   is  this  vulgarity  which  has 
diigraced  them.    The  rich  and  the  great, 
their  proud  and  the  vain,  will  not  admit  into 
the  gardens  an  ornament  which  the  meaneft 
of  the  people  can  have  as  well  as  they.    The  ' 
tafte  for  thefe  ornaments  came  originally  from 
France;  where,  notwithilanding  that  incon- 
(lancy  of  fafiiion  with  which  we  fometimes 
reproach  the  natives  of  that  country,  it  dill 
continues  in  good  repute.    In  France,  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  is 
feldom  fo  happy  as  it  frequently  is  in  England ; 
and  you  will  there  feldom  find  even  pyramids 
and  obdilks  of  yew  in  the  garden  of  a  tallow- 
chandler.     Such  ornaments,  not  having  in 
that  country  been  degraded  by  their  vulgarity, 
have  not  yet  been  excluded  from  the  gardens 
ofprinces  and  great  lords. 

The  works  of  the  great  mailers  in  Statuary 
and  Fainting,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  never 
produce  their  effe6t  by  deception.  They 
never  are,  and  it  never  is  intended  that  they 
fhould  be  miflaken  for  the  real  objects  which 
they  reprefent.  Painted  Statuary  may  fome- 
times deceive  an  inattentive  eye:  proper 
Statuary  never  does.    The  little  pieces  of 

per- 
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perQieftive  in  Painting,  which  it  is  intended  part 
ihould  pleafe  by  deception ,  reprefent  always  ^* 
ibme  very  fimple,  as  well  as  infignificant, 
objeffc ;  a  roll  of  paper,  for  example,  or  the 
fteps  of  a  flaircafe,  in  the  dark  comer  of 
fome  pafiage  or  gallery.  They  are  generally 
the  works  too  of  fome  very  inferior  artifls. 
After  being  feen  once,  and  producing  the 
little  furprife  which  it  is  meant  they  fliould 
excite,  together  wiih  the  mirth  which  com- 
monly' accompanies  it,  they  never  pleafe 
more,  but  appear  ever  after  infipid  and  tire- 
fome. 

The  proper  pleafure  which  we  deriveirom 
thofe  two  imitative  arts,  fo  far  from  being  the 
effe^  of  deception,  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  it*  That  pleafure  is  founded  altogether 
upon  our  wonder  at  feeing  an  obje6l  of  one 
kind  reprefent  fo  well  an  objeft  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  upon  our  admiration  of 
the  art  which  furmounts  fp  happily  that  diC>  * 
parity  which  Nature  had  eftabliihed  between 
them.  The  nobler  works  of  Statuary  and 
Fainting  appear  to  us. a  fort  of  wonderful 
pha^nomena,  differing  in  this  reQ)e£t  from 
the  wonderful  phaenomena  of  Nature,  that 
they  carry,  as  it  were,  their  own  explication 
along  with  them,  and  demonllrate,  Qven  to 
the  eye,  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  The  eye,  even  of  an  unikiltUI 
fpe^ator,  immediately  difcems,  in  fome  me^r 

9  3  fure, 
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P  A  ft  t*  fure,  how  it  is  that  a  certain  modificiEttion  of 

J; ^  figure  in  Statuary,  and  of  brighter  and  darkar 

colours  in  Painting,  can  reprefent,  with  fb 
much  truth  and  vivacitj,  the  actions,  pa£- 
fions,  and  behaviour  of  men,  as  weU  as  a  great 
variety  of  other  objefls.  The  pleaiing  wonder 
of  ignorance  is  accompanied  with  the  ftill  more 
pleaiing  fatisfa6lion  of  fcienpe.  We  wonder 
and  are  amazed  attheefieS: ;  and weare  pleafed 
ourfelves,  and  happy  to  find  that  we  can  com- 
prehend, in  fome  meafure,  how  that  won- 
derful effe6k  is  produced. 

A  good  looking-glafs  reprefents  the  obje6ls 
which  are  fet  before  it  with  much  more  truth 
and  vivacity  than  either  Statuary  or  Painting, 
But,  though  the  fcience  of  optics  may  ex- 
plain to  the  underilanding,  the  looking-glafs 
itfelf  does  not  at  all  demonilrate  to  the  eye 
how  this  effedt  is  brought  about.  It  may  excite 
the  wonder  of  ignorance ;  and  in  a  down, 
who  had  never  beheld  a  looking-glais  before, 
I  have  feen  that  wonder  rife  almoft  to  rapture 
and  extafy ;  but  it  cannot  give  the  fatis&£tion 
of  fcience.  In  all  looking-glafTes  the  effedb 
are  produced  by  the  fame  means,  applied 
exa6ily  in  the  fame  manner.  In  every  dif- 
ferent flatue  and  picture  the  effeSbs  are  pro^ 
dueed,  though  by  fimilar,  yet  not  by  the 
fame  means;  and  ^ofe  means  too  are  applied 
in  a  different  manner  in  each.  Every  good 
ftatue  and  pii^ure  is  a  frefh  wonder,  which 
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at  the  fkme  time  carries,  in  fome  meafure,  its  p  a  R  t 
own  explication  along  with  it.  After  a  little 
ufe  and  experience,  all  looking-glafles  ceafe 
to  be  wonders  altogether;  and  even  the 
ignorant  become  fo  familiar  with  them,  as  not 
to  think  that  their  efie6ts  require  any  expli- 
cation. A  looking-glafs,  befides,  can  repre- 
fent  only  prefent  obje6ls;  and,  when  the 
wonder  is  once  fairly  over,  we  choofe,  in  all 
cafes,  rather  to  contemplate  the  fubftance 
than  to  gaze  at  the  fliadow.  One's  own  face 
becomes  then  the  moil  agreeable  object  which 
a  looking'glafs  can  reprefent  to  us,  and  the 
only  obje6t  which  we  do  not  foon  grow  yreary 
with  looking  at ;  it  is  the  only  prefent  object 
of  which  we  can  fee  only  the  fliadow;  whetheir 
handfome  or  ugly,  whether  old  or  young,  i^ 
is  the  face  of  a  friend  always,  of  which  the 
features  correfpond  exa6Uy  with  whatever 
fetitiment,  emotion,  or  paffion  we  may  hap- 
pen at  that  moment  to  feel. 

In  Statuary,  the  means  by  which  th^ 
wonderful  effe&  is  brought  about  appeaf 
more  fimple  and  obvious  than  in  Painting; 
where  the  difparity  between  the  imitating 
and  the  imitated  obje&  being  much  greater, 
the  art  which  can  conquer  that  greater  dif> 
parity  appears  evidently,  and  almoft  to  th$ 
eye,  to  be  founded  upon  a  much  deeper 
fcience,  or  upon  principles  much  more 
»bftrufe  and  profound.    Even  in  the  meaneft 

8  4  fubje6ta 
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PART  fiibjefts  we  can  often  trace  with  plcafure  the 

^ ^  ingenious  means  by  which  Painting  furmounts 

this  dilparity.  But  we  cannot  do  this  in 
Statuary,  becaufe  the  diiparity  not  being  fo 
great,  the  means  do  not  appear  fo  ingenious. 
And  it  is  upon  this  account,  that  in  Painting 
we  are  often  delighted  with  the  reprefentar 
tion  of  many  things,  which  in  Statuary  would 
appear  infipid,  tirefome,  and  not  worth  the 
looking  at. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
though  in  Statuary  the  art  of  imitation 
appears,  in  many  refpe6ls,  inferior  to  what 
it  is  in  Painting,  yet,  in  a  room  ornamented 
with  both  ftatues  and  pi6lures  of  nearly  equal 
merit,  we  ihall  generally  find  that  the  ftatues 
.draw  off  our  eye  from  the  pictures.  There  is 
generally  but  one,  or  little  more  than  one, 
point  of  view  from  which  a  picture  can  be 
feen  with  advantage^  and  it  always  prefents 
to  the  eye  precifely  the  fame  obje6t.  There 
are  many  different  points  of  view  from  which 
a  ftatue  may  be  feen  with  equal  advantage, 
and  from  each  it  prefents  a  different  obje6L 
There  is  more  variety  in  the  pleafure  which 
we  receive  from  a  good  ftatue,  than  in  that 
which  we  receive  from  a  good  picture ;  and 
one  ftatue  may  frequently  be  the  fubjed;  of 
many  good  pi^ures  or  drawings,  all  different 
from  one  another.  The  (hadowy  relief  and 
projection    of  a  pi&ure,  befides,  is  much 

flattened) 
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flattened,  and  feems  almofl  to  vanifli  away  pari! 
altogether,  when  brought  into  comparifon 
with  the  real  and  folid  body  which  ftands  by 
it  How  nearly  foever  thefe  two  arts  may 
feem  to  lie  a-kin,  they  accord  fo  ver}'  ill 
with  one  another,  that  their  different  produc« 
tions  ought,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  to  be  feen 
together. 


PART  11. 

AFTER  the  pleafures  which  arife  from  part 
the  gratification  of  the  bodily  appetites^  ^ 
there  feem  to  be  none  more  natural  to  man 
than  Mufic  and  Dancing.  In  the  progrefs  of 
art  and  improvement  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
firft  and  earlieft  pleafures  of  his  own  inven« 
tion ;  for  thofe  which  arife  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  bodily  appetites  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  of  his  own  invention.  No  nation  has  yet 
been  difcovered  fo  uncivilized  as  to  be  alto* 
gether  without  them.  It  feems  even  to  be 
amongft  the  mod  barbarous  nations  that 
the  ufe  and  pra£i;ice  of  them  is  both  moil 
frequent  and  moft  univerfal,  as  among  the 
negroes  of  Africa  and  the  favage  tribes  qf 
America.  In  civilized  nations,  ^he  inferior 
ranks  of  people  have  very  little  leifure,  and 

the 
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PART  th^  iuperior  ranks  have  many  other  a]iMi&- 
J^  ^  ments ;  neither  the  cme  nor  the  other^ 
therefore,  can  ^end  much  of  theit  time  in 
Mufic  and  Dancing.  Among  lavage  nations^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  frequently 
great  intervals  of  leifure,  and  they  have  fcarce 
any  other  amufement ;  they  naturally,  there- 
fore, fpend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  almoft 
the  only  one  they  have. 

What  the  ancients  called  Rhythmus,  what 
we  call  Time  or  Meafure,  is  the  connecting 
principle  of  thofe  two  arts ;  Mufic  confiitmg 
in  a  fucceflion  of  a  certain  fort  of  founds,  and 
Dancing  in  a  fuccefQon  of  a  certain  fort  of 
fteps,  geftures,  and  motions,  regulated  accord- 
ing to  time  or  meafure,  and  thereby  formed 
into  a  fort  of  whole  or  fyftem ;  which  in  the 
one  art  is  called  a  fong  or  tune,  and  in  the 
other  a  dance ;  the  time  or  meafure  of  the 
dance  cdrreiponding  always  exoBly  with  tibat 
of  the  fong  or  tune  which  accompanies  and 
directs  it*. 

The  human  voice,  as  it  is  always  the  beft,  £o 
it  would  naturally  be  the  firft  and  earlieft  of  all. 
fnufical  inflruments:  in  finging,  or  in  its  firft 
attempts  towards  finging,  it  would  naturally 
0mploy  founds  as  fimilar  as  poflible  to  thofe 
which  it  bad  been  accuftomed  to ;  that  is,  it 

*  The  Author's  Obfervatioof  on  the  Affinity  between  MniiCf 
Dancing)  and  Poetryi  are  annexed  to  the  end  of  Part  UI.  of  thk 

would 
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wmiM  employ  words  of  fotne  kind  or  other,  p  a  R  x 

pronouncing  them  only  in  time  and  meafure,  ^ ^* 

and  generally  with  a  more  melodious  tone 
than  had  been  ufual  in  common  converiation. 
Thofe  words,  however,  might  not,  and  pro- 
bably would  not,  for  a  long  time  have  any 
meaning,  but  might  refemble  the  fyllables 
which  we  make  ufe  of  in  folfaing^  or  the 
dernf-down-dfmn  of  our  common  ballads;  and 
ferve  only  to  aflill  the  voice  in  forming  founds 
proper  to  be  modulated  into  melody,  and  to 
be  lengthened  or  fliortened  according  to  the 
time  and  meafure  of  the  tune.  This  rude 
form  of  vocal  Mufic,  as  it  is  by  far  the  moll 
fimple  and  obvious,  fo  it  naturally  would  be 
the  firil  and  earlieft. 

In  the  fuccelfion  of  ages  it  could  not  fail 
to  occur,  that  in  the  room  of  thofe  unmeaning 
or  mufical  words,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  might 
be  fubllituted  words  which  exprefied  fome 
fenfe  or  meaning,  and  of  which  the  pronun- 
ciation might  coincide  as  exadtly  with  the 
time  and  meafure  of  the  tune,  as  that  of  the 
mufical  words  had  done  before.  Hence  the 
origin  of  Verfe  or  Poetry.  The  Verfe  would 
for  a  long  time  be  rude  and  imperie6);,  Whei) 
the  meaning  words  fell  fhort  of  the  meafure 
required,  they  would  frequently  be  eked  out 
with  the  unmeaning  ones,  as  is  fometimes 
done  in  our  common  ballads.     When  the 

publiQ . 
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PAR  T  public  ear  came  to  be  fo  refined  as  to  rejeft, 
P*_  ^in  all  ferious  Poetry,  the  unmeaning  words 
altogether,  there  would  fliU  be  a  liberty  a& 
fumed  of  altering  and  corrupting,  upon  many 
occafions,  the  pronunciation  of  the  meaning 
ones,  for  the  fake  of  accommodating  them  to 
the  meafure.  The  fyllables  which  compofed 
them  would,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  be 
improperly  lengthened,  and  fometimes  impro- 
perly  fhortened;  and  though  no  unmeaning 
words  were  made  uie  of,  yet  an  unmeaning 
fyllable  would  fometimes  be  lluck  to  the  be- 
ginning, to  the  end,  or  into  the  middle  of  a 
word.  All  thefe  expedients  we  find  frequently 
employed  in  the  verfes  even  of  Chaucer,  the 
father  of  the  Englilh  Poetry.  Many  ages 
might  pafs  away  before  verfe  was  commonly 
compofed  with  fuch  correStnefs,  that  the  ufusd 
and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  alone, 
and  without  any  other  artifice,  fubjefted  the 
voice  to  the  obfervation  of  a  time  and  mea- 
fiire,  of  the  iame  kind  with  the  time  and 
meaiure  of  Mufic. 

The  Verfe  would  naturally  exprefi  fome 
fenfe  which  fuited  the  grave  or  gay,  the  joy- 
ous or  melancholy  humour  of  the  tune  which 
it  was  fung  to ;  being  as  it  were  blended  and 
united  with  th^it  tune,  it  would  feem  to  give 
fenfe  and  meaning  to  what  otherwife  might 
pot  appear  to  h^ve  an;^,  or  at  leaft  any  which 

Qould 
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could  be  clearly  and  diftin£ily  underftood,  part 
without  the  accompaniment  of  fuch  an  ex*       ^ 
plication* 

A  pantomime  dance  may  frequently  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe,  and,  by  reprefenting  fome 
adventure  in  love  or  war,'  may  feem  to  give 
ienfe  and  meaning  to  a  Mufic,  which  might 
not  otherwife  appear  to  have  any.  '  It  is  more 
natural  to  mimic,  by  geflures  and  motions, 
the  adventures  of  common  life,  than  to  exprefi 
them  in  Verfe  or  Poetry*  The  thought  itfelf 
is  more  obvious,  and  the  execution  is  much 
more  eafy.  If  this  mimicry  was  accompanied 
by  mufic,  it  would  of  its  own  accord,  and 
almofl  without  any  intention  of  doing  fo, 
accommodate,  in  fome  meafure,  its  different 
fteps  and  movements  to  the  time  and  meafure 
of  the  tune ;  eipecially  if  the  fame  perfon  both 
fung  the  tune  and  performed  the  mimicry,  as 
is  faid  to  be  frequently  the  cafe  among  the 
iavage  nations  of  Africa  and  America.  Panto- 
mime Dancing  might  in  this  manner  ferve  to 
give  a  diftindl  fenfe  and  meaning  to  Mufic 
many  ages  before  the  invention,  or  at  leail 
before  the  common  ufe  of  Poetry.  We  hear 
little,  accordingly,-of  the  Poetry  of  the  favage 
nations  of  Africa  and  America,  but  a  great 
deal  of  their  pantomime  dances. 

Poetry,  however,  is  capable  of  expreffing 
many  things  fully  and  diftin6Uy,  w^hich  Danc- 
ing either  cannot  reprefent  at  all,  or  can 

reprefent 
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PART  rcprefent  but  obfcurely  and  imperfeftly ;  filch 
^'  ^  as  the  realbnings  and  judgments  of  the  under- 
ftanding ;  the  ideas,  fancies,  and  fufpicions  of 
the  imagination ;  the  fentiments,  emotions, 
and  paffions  of  the  heart.  In  the  power  ci 
expreffing  a  meaning  with  cleameis  and  di£» 
tin6hiefs,  Dancing  is  fuperior  to  Mufic,  and 
Poetry  to  Dancing. 

Of  thofe  three  Sifter  Arts,  which  originally, 
]perhaps,  went  always  together,  and  which  at 
all  times  go  frequently  together,  there  are 
two  which  can  fubfift  alone,  and  feparate 
from  their  natural  companions,  and  one  which 
cannot.  In  the  diftin6t  obfervation  of  what 
the  ancients  called  Rhythmus,  of  what  we 
call  Time  and  Meafune,  confifts  the  eflence 
both  of  Dancing  and  of  Poetry  or  Verfe ;  or 
the  chara6teriftical  quality  which  diftinguifhes 
the  former  from  all  other  motion  and  action, 
and  the  latter  from  all  other  difcourfe.  But, 
concerning  the  proportion  between  thofe  in- 
tervals and  divifions  of  duration  which  confti- 
tute  what  is  called  time  and  meafure,  the  ear, 
it  would  feem,  can  judge  with  much  more  pre- 
ciiion  than  the  eye ;  and  Poetry,  in  the  iame 
manner  as  Mufic,  addreflcs  itfelf  to  the  ear» 
whereas  Dancing  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  eye. 
In  Dancing,  the  rhythmus,  the  proper  propor^ 
tion,  the  time  and  meafure  of  its  motions, 
cannot  di^in£tly  be  perceived,  unleis  they 
are  marked  by  the  more  diftindt  time  and 
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meafure  of  Mafic.    It  is  otherwife  in  Poetry ;  p  a  R  T 

no  accompaniment  is  neceffary  to  mark  the  ^ ^-^ 

meafiire  of  good  Verfe.  Mufic  and  Poetry, 
therefore,  can  each  of  them  fubfifl  alone; 
I>ancing  always  requires  the  accompaniment 
of  Mufic* 

It  is  Inflxumental  Mufic  which  can  bed 
fubttft  apart,  and  feparate  from  both  Poetry 
and  Dancing.    Vocal  Mufic,  though  it  may, 
and  frequently  does^  confifl^  of  notes  which 
have  no  di(lin£t  fenfe  or  meaning,  yet  natu- 
rally calls  for  the  fupport  of  Poetry.    But 
**  Mufic,    married   to  immortal  Verfe,"  as 
Milton  fays,  or  even  to  words  of  any  kipd 
which  have  a  diflin6t  fenfe  or  meaning,  is 
necefiarily  and  eflentially  imitative.    What- 
ever be  the  meaning  of  tliofe  words,  though, 
like  many  of  thje  fongs  of  ancient  Greece,  as 
well  as  fome  of  thofe  of  more  modern  times, 
they  may  exprefs  merely  fome  maxims  of 
prudence  and  morality,  or  may  contain  merely 
the  fimple  narrative  of  fome  important  event, 
yet  even  in  fiich  dida6tic  and  hiftorical  fbngs 
there  will  fi.ill  be  imitation ;  there  will  fi:ill  be 
a  thing  of  one  kind,  which  by  art  is  made  to 
refemble  a  thing  of  a  very  difierent  kind; 
there  will  fi:ill  be  Mufic  imitating  difcourfe  ; 
there  will  fi^ill  be  rhythmus  and  melody,  fiiaped 
and  fafhioned  into  the  form  either  of  a  good 
moral  counfel,  or  of  aa  amufing  and  intereft- 
ing  llory.  .  .      »/  . 
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PART      Itt  this  firil  Ipecies  of  imitation,  which  beings 

^^ ^  eiTential  to,  is  therefore  infeparable  from,  all 

fuch  Vocal  Muficy  there  may,  and  there  com- 
monly is,  added  a  fecond.    The  words  may^ 
and  commonly  do,  exprefs  the  fituation  <^ 
fome  particular  perfon,  and  all  the  fentimenta 
and  paffions  which  he  feels  from  that  fituation. 
It  is  a  joyous  companion  who  gives  vent  to  the 
gaiety  and  mirth  with  which  wine,  feftivity, 
and  good  company  infpire  him*     It  is  a  lover 
who  complains,  or  hopes,  or  fears,  or  delpairs. 
It  is  a  generous  man  who  exprefles  either  his 
gratitude  for  the  favours,  or  his  indignation 
at  the  injuries,  which  may  have  been  done 
to  him.     It  is  a  warrior  who  prepares  himfelf 
to  confront  danger,  and  who  provokes  or  de- 
fires  his  enemy.     It  is  a  perfon  in  prolperity 
who  humbly  returns  thanks  for  the  goodnefi, 
or  one  in  afili6tion  who  with  contrition  im- 
plores the  mercy  and  forgivenefs,  of  that  in- 
vifible  Power  to  whom  he  looks  up  as  the 
Dire6tor  of  all  the  events  of  human  life.    The 
fituation  may  comprehend,  not  only  one,  but 
two,  three,  or  more  perfons  ;  it  may  excite  in 
them  all  either  fimilar  or  oppofite  fentiments ; 
what  is  a  fubje6t  of  forrow  to  one,  being  an 
Qccafion  of  joy  and  triumph  to  another ;  and 
they  may  all  expreis,  (ometimes  feparately  and 
fometimes  together,  the  particular  way  ia 
which  each  of  them  is  affected,  as  in  a  du<^ 
trio,  or  a  chorus* 
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An  this  it  may,  and  it  frequently  has  been  part 
iaid  is  unnatural ;  nothing  being  mote  fo,  than  ,  3 
to  ling  when  we  are  anxious  to  perfuade,  or 
in  earneil  to  exprefe  any  very  ferious  purpole. 
But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  to  make  a 
thing  of  one  kind  refemble  another  thing  of 
a  very  different  kind,  is  the  very  circumflance 
which,  in  all  the  Imitative  Arts,  conftitutes 
the  merits  of  imitation  ;  and  that  to  fhape,  and 
«£LS  it  were  to  bend,  the  meafure  and  the  me- 
lody of  Mufic,  fo  as  to  imitate  the  tone  and 
the  language  of  counfel  andconverfation,the 
accent  and  the  flyle  of  emotion  and  paffion,  is 
to  make  a  thing  of  one  kind  refemble  another 
thing  of  a  very  different  kind. 

The  tone  and  the  movements  of  Mufic, 
though  naturally  very  different  from  thofe  of 
converfation  and  paffion,  may,  however,  be  fo 
managed  as  to  feem  to  refemble  them.  On 
account  of  the  great  difparity  between  the 
.imitating  and  the  imitated  object,  the  mind  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  cafes,  cannot  only  be  con- 
tented, but  delighted,  and  even  charmed  and 
tranlported,  with  fuch  an  imperfeft  refem- 
blance  as  can  be  had.  Such  imitative  Mufic, 
jlierefore,  when  fung  to  words  which  explain 
and  determine  its  meaning,  may  frequently 
Appear  to  be  a  very  perfect  imitation.  It  is 
upon  this  account,  that  even  the  incomplete 
Mufic  of  a  recitative  feems  to  exprefs  fome-* 
times  all  the  fedatenefs  and  compofure  of 
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f  A  1(  ?  Serious  but  oalm  difcourfe^  and  fometiiiies  all 

^ ,  the  ei^quifit©  fenfibiUty  of  the  moft  interefting 

paflion.    The  more  complete  Mufic  of  an  aw 
ui  Hill  iuperior,  and,  in  the  imitation  of  the 
inore  aniioated  paflions,  has  one  great  advaa* 
ts^a  Qver  ^ary  fort  of  difconrfe,  whetheif 
l^rofe  or  Poetry,  which  is  not  fung  to  Mu£lc« 
In  a  perfon  who  is  either  much  deprefled  by 
grief  or  enlivened  by  joy,  who  is  ftrongly 
afie^ed  either  with  love  or  hatred^  with  grati*^ 
tude  or  refentment,  with  admiratioQ  or  con* 
tempt,  there  is  commonly  one  thought  oir 
idea  which  dwells  upon  his  mind,  which  con- 
tinually   haunts   him,  which,  when  be  has 
chaced  it  away,  immediately  returns  upon 
him,  and  which  in  company  makes  him  abfent 
igod  inattentive.    He  can  think  but  of  one 
Obj^^,  and  he  cannot  repeat  to  them  that 
<)bje€t  fo  frequently  as  it  recurs  upon  him.  He 
ta^  r?f^go  in  iblitude,  where,  he  can  witb 
£eefd|Om  either  indulge  the  extafy  or  give  way 
tA  the  agony  of  the  agreeable  or  diiagreeablei 
faffion  ^hicb  agitates  him ;  and  where  he  can 
re{)^t  to  himfelf,  which  he  does  fometimea 
mi^tally,  and,  fometimes  even  alQud»  ap4 
^moit  always  in  the  Aune  words,  the  particu^ 
lap  tbougbt  wbtch  either  delights,  or  diftrefles 
1hj9»    Nie^tibter  Profe  nor  Poetry  can  venture 
to  imitBil^  thoie  almoil  endlels  repetitioQ$  of 
paffion.    They  may  defcribe  them  a9  I  do 
nffw^  bMt  they  dare  not  imitate  them  i  they 

would 
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iTDuId  become  mod  infhfferabiy  tirefimie  if  f  A  R  T 
they  dii.  The  Muftc  of  »  paffionate  air  not  ^'^ 
Cfi^  may,  but  fi-equently  does^  imitate  them ; 
and  it  n^^r  makes  its  way  fo  dire6tiy  or  fo 
irrefiftibiy  to  the  heart  aa  when  it  does  fo.  It 
i§  upon  thia  account  that  the  words  of  an  air, 
ei^ecia^  of  a  paffionate  one,  though  they  arc) 
mdom  very  long^  yet  are  fcarce  ever  fung 
ftraight  on  to  the  end,  like  thofe  of  a  recita^ 
tive }  but  are  atmod  always  broken  into  partsy 
which  are  tranfpofed  and  repeated  again  and 
again,  according  to  the  fancy  or  judgment  of 
the  compefer.  It  is  by  means  of  fuch  repeti* 
tkms  only,  that  Mufic  can  exert  thoie  peculiar 
powers  of  imitatton  which  diftinguilh  it,  and  in 
^hk\i  it  excels  all  the  other  Imitative  Arts* 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  it  has  acccnrdingly 
been  often  obferved,  produce  their  etfe^ 
alwi^s  by  a  conne£led  vsuriety  and  fucceffion 
at  efferent  thoughts  and  ideas :  but  Mufic 
fttsquenllly  produces  its  etSd6U  by  a  re^ 
petition  of  the  fame  idea;  and  the  &me 
fenie  expreiled  in. the  fiune,  or  nearly  the 
fame,  combicteition  of  founds,  though  at 
fipft  p^hcips'  it  may  make  fcarce  any  impreA 
fkm  upott  us,  y«t,  by  bei«g  repeated  again 
aKid  again,  it  comes  at  laft  graduafly,  and  by 
littife  and  Iktle,  to  move,  to  agitate^  and 
t^tfimfpoFt  us. 

To  thefe  po^evs  <^  imitating,  Mufiic  nattf- 

rkBy^  Of  mthep  nec^Qurily,  joins  tibe  httppieft 
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PART  choice  in  the  objefls  of  its  imitation.    The 
^'       fentiments  and  paffions  which  Mufic  can  beft 
imitate  are  thofe  which  unite  and  bind  men 
together  in  fociety;  the  (bcial,  the  decent^ 
the  virtuous,  the  intereiling  and  afie3;ing,  the 
amiable  and  agreeable,  the  awful  and  xeQ>ec» 
table,  the  noble,  elevating,  and  commanding 
paffions.    Grief  and  diflreis  are  interefting 
and  affecting ;   humanity  and  compaffion,  joy 
and  admiration,  are  amiable  and  agreeable ; 
devotion  is  awful  and  reQ>e6table  ;  the  gene- 
rous contempt  of  danger,  the  honourable  in- 
dignation at  injuftice,  are  noble,  elevating, 
and  commanding.     But  it  is  thefe  and  fuch 
like  paffions  which  Mufic  is  fitted  for  imitatr 
ing,  and  which  it  in  fa^  mofl:  frequently 
imitates.    They  are,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  all  Mu- 
fical  Paffions ;  their  natural  tones  are  all  clear^. 
difl^inA,  and  almofl;  melodious  j    and   they 
naturally  exprefs  themfelves  in  a  language 
which  is  diilinguiflied  by  paufes  at  r^^ar, 
and  almoit  equal,  intervals ;  and  which^  upon 
that  account,  can  more  eafily  be  adapted  to 
the  regular    returns  of  the    correfpondent  ^ 
periods  of  a  tune.    The  paffions,  on  the  con« 
trary,  which  drive  men  from  one  another,  the 
unfocial,  the  hateful,  the  indecent,  the  vicious ; 
paflions,  cannot  eafily  be  imitated,  by  Mufic* 
The  voice  of  furious  anger,  for  example^  is , 
harfli  and  difcordant ;  its  periods  are  all  irregu« 
lar»  fometimes  yerj  long  and  fometimes  very . 
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ihort,  and  difttnguiflied  by  na  regular  pailies.  part 
The  obfcure  and  almoft  inarticulate  grumb-  ^ 
lings  of  black  malice  and  envy,  the  fcreaming 
outcries  of  daftardly  fear,  the  hideous  growl- 
ings  of  brutal  and  implacable  revenge,  are 
all  equally  difcordant.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  Mufic  can  imitate  any  of  thofe  paffions, 
and  the  Mufic  which  does  imitate  them  is  not 
the  moft  agreeable.  A  whole  entertainment 
may  confift,  without  any  impropriety,  of  the 
imitation  of  the  focial  and  amiable  paffions* 
It  would  be  a  ftrange  entertainment  which 
confided  altogether  in  the  imitation  of  the 
odious  and  the  vicious.  A  fingle  fong  ex- 
prefles  almoil  always  fome  ibcial,  agreeable, 
or  interefl:ing  paffion.  In  an  opera  the  unfb- 
dal  and  difagreeable '  are  Ibmetimes  intro« 
duced,  but  it  is  rarely,  and  as  difcords  are 
introduced  into  harmony,  to  fet  off  by  their 
contrail  the  fuperior  b^uty  of  the  oppofite 
paffions^  What  Plato  fhid  of  Virtue,  that  it 
was  of  all  beauties  the  brighteil,  may  with 
ibme  /ort  of  truth  be  laid  of  the  proper  and 
natural  objedls  of  mufical  imitation,  They 
are  either  the  fentiments  and  palO^ons,  in  the 
exercife  of  which  confid  both  the  glory  and 
the  happinefs  of  human  life,  or  they  are  thqfe 
from  which  it  derives  its  mpfl  delicious  plea- 
fures,  and  mofl:  enlivening  joys ;  or,  at  the 
worft  and  the  loweft,  they  are  thofe  by  which 
it  calls  upon  our  indulgence  and  compaffionate 
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FART  affiftance  to  its  unavoidable  weiakneffes,  iU 
diftrefles,  and  its  misfortunes. 

To  the  merit  of  its  imitation  and  to  that  of 
its  happy  choice  in  the  objects  which  it  imi« 
tates^  the  great  merits  of  Statuary  and  Paint* 
ing,  Mufic  joins  another  peculiar  and  exquifite 
merit  of  its  own.  Statuary  and  Painting  can- 
not be  faid  to  add  any  new  beauties  of  their 
own  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  which  they 
imitate  ;  they  may  afiemble  a  greater  number 
of  thoib  beauties,  and  group  them  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner  than  they  are  commonly, 
or  perhaps  ever,  to  be  found  in  Nature.  It 
may  perhaps  be  .  true,  what  the  artifts  are  fo 
very  fond  of  telling  us,  that  no  woman  ever 
equalled,  in  ^1  the  parts  of  her  body,  the 
beauty  cff  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  nor  any  man 
that  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere.  But  they 
muft  allow,  furely,  that  there  is  na  particular 
beauty  in  any  part  or  feature  of  thefe  two 
famous  ftatues,  which  is  not  at  lead  equalled^^ 
if  not  much  excelled,  by  what  is  to  be  found 
in  many  living  fubjedts.  But  Muiic,  by  ar- 
ranging, and  as  it  were  bending  to  its  own 
time  and  meafure,  whatever  fentinf>ents  and 
paflions  it  exprefles,  not  only  aflembles  and 
groups,  as  well  as  Statuary  and  Painting,  the 
different  beauties  of  Nature  which  it  imitates^ 
but  it  clothes  them,  befides,  with  a  new  and 
an  exquifite  beauty  of  its  own ;  it  clothes 
them  with  melody  and  harmony,  which,  Ifte 
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A  tran^iateiit  mantle,  fdr  from  cohcealing  iny  ^  A  it  1 
beauty,  fcrve  only  to  give  a  brighter  colour^  a       ^ 
more  enlivening  luftre,  and  a  morb  engaging 
grace  to  every  beauty  which  they  infold. 

To  thefe  two  different  forts  of  imitation,-^ 
to  that  general  one,  by  which  Mufic  is  ma4^ 
to  refemble  difcourfe,  and  to  that  particular 
one,  by  which  it  is  made  to  exprefd  the  fenti<» 
ments  and  feelings  with  which  a  particular 
fituation  infpires  a  particular  perlbn,-~ there 
is  frequently  joined  a  third*     The  perfon  who 
ilngs  may  join  to  this  double  imitation  of  the 
finger  the  additional  imitation  of  the  a£t6r  ( 
and  expreft,  not  only  by  the  modulation  and 
cadence  of  his  voice,  but  by  his  countenance^ 
hy  his  attitudes^  by  his  geftures^  and  by  his 
{notions,  the  fentimehts  aiid  feelings  of  th^ 
jierfon  whofe  fituation  is  painted  in  the  ibng^' 
Even  in  private  compatiy,  though  a  fong  may 
ibmetiinea  perhaps  be  faid  to  be  well  fung,  it 
can  never  be  faid  to  be  well  performed,  unlefs 
the  finger  does  fomething  of  this  kind ;  and 
Ihere  is  no  compariipn  between  the  effect  of 
what  18  fung  coldly  fVom  a  mnfic^book  at  the 
end  of  a  harpfichord,  an^  of  what  is  not  only 
fung,  but  a^d  with  proper  fireedom,  anima* 
tion,  and  boldnefii.      An  opera  a^tor  does  no 
more  than  this ;  and  an  imitation  which  is  fb 
pleafing,  and  which  appears  even  fo  natural, 
in  private  fociety,  ought  not  to  appear  forced| 
unnatttral,  or  d^Agreeable  upon  the  ftage* 
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In  a  good  opera  a£tor,  not  only  the  modu- 
lations and  paufes  of  his  voice,  but  every 
motion  and  gefture,  every  variation,  either  in 
the  air  of  his  head,  or  in  the  attitude  of  his 
body,  correlpond  to  the  time  and  meafure  of 
Mufic :  they  correlpond  to  the  expreffion  of 
the  fentiment  or  paffion  which  the  Mufic  imi- 
tates, and  that  expreffion  neceflarily  corre- 
^nds  to  this  time  and  meafure.  Mufic  is  as 
it  were  the  foul  which  animates  him,  which 
informs  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  and 
even  direfiks  every  movement  of  his  eyes. 
Like  the  mufical  expreflion  of  a  fong,  his 
a£fcion  adds  to  the  natural  grace  of  the  fenti* 
ment  or  a6tion  which  it  imitates,  %  new  and 
peculiar  grace  of  its  own ;  the  exquifite  and 
engaging  grace  of  thofe  geilures  and  motions, 
of  thofe  airs  and  attitudes  which  are  directed  ^ 
by  the  movement,  by  the  time  and  meafure  of 
Mufic ;  this  grace  heightens  and  enlivens  that 
expreflion.  Nothing  can  be  more  deeply 
afiedting  than  the  interefting  fcenes  of  the 
ferious  opera,  when  to  good  Poetry  and  good 
Mufic,  to  the  Poetry  of  Metalls^o  and  the 
Mufic  of  Pergolefe,  is  added  the  execution  of 
a  good  a6lor.  In  the  ferious  opera,  indeed, 
the  action  is  too  often  facrificed  to  the  Mufic ; 
the  cailrati,  who  perform  the  principal  parts, 
being  always  the  mod  infipid  and  miferable 
a6tors.  The  ^tightly  airs  of  the  comic  opera 
are,  in  the  iame  manner,  in  the  highell  degree 
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enfivening  and  diverting.     Though  they  do  P  A  R  t 

not  make  us  laugh  fo  loud  as  we  fometimes  do  ^ ^^ 

at  the  fcenes  of  the  common  comedy,  they 
make  us  finile  more  frequently ;  and  the  agrees 
able  gaiety,  the  temperate  joy,  if  I  may  cb& 
it  fo,  with  which  they  inlpire  us,  is  not  only  an 
elegant,  but  a  moil  delicious  pleafure.  The 
deep  diilrefs  and  the  great  paffions  of  tragedy 
are  capable  of  producing  fome  effect,  though 
it  fhould  be  but  indifferently  adled*  It  is  not 
£0  with  the  lighter  misfortunes  and  lefs  affe^ 
ing  fituations  of  comedy :  unlefs  it  is  at  lead 
tolerably  adled,  it  is  altogether  infupportable» 
But  the  caftrati  are  fcarce  ever  tolerable 
a£);ors ;  they  are  accordingly  feldom  admitted 
to  play  in  the  comic  opera;  which,  being 
upon  that  account  commonly  better  performed 
than  the  ferious,  appears  to  many  people  the 
better  entertainment  of  the  two. 

The  imitative  powers  of  Inilrumental  are 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Vocal  Mufic ;  its 
melodious  but  unmeaning  and  inarticulated 
founds  cannot,  like  the  articulations  of  the 
human  voice,  relate  diftindUy  the  circum-^ 
fiances  of  any  particular  ftory,  or  defcribe  the 
difierent  fituations  which  thofe  circumftances 
produced ;  or  even  exprefs  clearly,  and  fo  as 
to  be  underftood  by  every  hearer,  the  various 
fentiments  and  paffions  which  the  parties  con. 
cemed  felt  from  thefe  fituations  i  even  its 
imitation  of  other  founds,  the  ol^e4ls  which  it 

can 
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p  A  R  T  cftn  ceruinly  bed  imitate,  is  commooly  & 
^.    .  indiftin&5  that  done,  and  without  an/  ejgqglk^ 
catioBj^  it  might  not  readily  fuggeft  to  ua  what 
was  tbt  imitated  olge3;%      The  rocking  of  a 
cradle  is  fuppofed  to  be  imitated  in  that  cob- 
certo  of  Correlliy  which  is  laid  to  have  b^en 
compoied  for  the  Nativity;   but  unlefi  w« 
were  told  beforehand,  it  might  not  readily 
occur  to  us  what  it  meant  to  imitate,  or  whe* 
ther  it  meant  to  imitate  any  thing  at  all ;  and 
this  imitation  (which,  though  perhaps  as  fuc^ 
ce&ful  as  any  other,  is  by  no  means  the  diC* 
tinguiihed  beauty  of  that  admired  compo& 
tion)  might  only  appear  to  us  a  lingular  and 
odd  paflage  in  Mufic.     The  ringiiig  of  bells 
and  the  finging  of  the  lark  and  nightingale  are 
imitated   in  the  fymphony  of  In(lrumental 
Mufic  which  Mr4  Handel  has  copipofed  for 
the  Allegro  and  Penferofo  of  Mihon : .  theik 
are  not  only  founds  but  mufieal  ibunds,  and 
may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  be  moi'e  within 
the  compafs  of  the  powers  of  mufical  imita* 
tion.    It  is  aceordingly  univerfally  acknow<> 
ledged,  that  in  thefe  imitations  this  igteBt 
mailer  has  been  remarkably  fuccefsful ;  and 
yet,  unlefs  the  verfes  of  Milton  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  Mufic,  it  might  not  even  in 
this  cafe  readily  occur  to  us  what  it  meant  to 
imitate,  6f  il^hether  it  meant  to  imitate  anjr 
thing  at  iiJl.     With  the  explication  of  tiie 
^9rds,  indeed,  tbf  i;nitation  appears,  what  it 

Qertainly 
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certainly  is,  a  very  fine  one ;  but  without  that  9  a  ili'T 

explication  it  might  perhaps  appear  only  a  ^ ^ 

fingular  paflage,  which  had  lefi  connexion 
either  with  what  went  before  or  with  what 
came  after  it,  than  any  other  in  the  Mufic. 

Inilrumental  Mufic  is  faid  fometimes  to 
imitate  motion  ;  but  in  reality  it  only  either, 
imitates  the  particular  founds  which  accom<»^ 
pany  certain  motions,  or  it  produces  founds  of 
which  the  time  and  meaiure  bear  fome  corre-i 
i^ondence  to  the  variations^  to  the  paufes  and 
interruptions,  to  the  fucceffive  accelerations 
and  retardations  of  the  motion  which  it  means 
to  imitate :  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  fometimes 
attempts  to  exprefs  the  march  and  array  of  an 
army,  the  confufion  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  &c« 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  however,  its  imitation  is  ib 
very  indiftin£t,  that  without  the  accompani* 
ment  of  ibme  other  art,  to  explain  and  inter- 
pret its  meaning,  it  would  be  almoft  alwaya 
unintelligible ;  and Ve  could  icarce  ever  know 
with  certainty,  either  what  it  meant  to  infii-* 
tate,  or  whether  it  meant  to  imitate  any  thing 
at  all* 

In  the  imitative  arts,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  neceflary  that  the  imitating  Ihould  fo 
exactly  refemble  the  imitated  objeft,  that  the 
one  (hould  ibmetimes  be  miftaken  for  the 
other,  it  is,  however,  neceflary  that  they 
Ihould  refemble  at  leaft  fo  far,  that  the  one 
fliould  always  readily  fuggeft  the  other.     It 

would 
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PART  would  be  a  ftrange  pi^ure  which  required  an 

^ J  infcripti(Hi  at  the  foot  to  tell  us,  not  only  what 

paiticular  perfon  it  meant  to  reprelent^  but 
whether  it  meant  to  reprefent  a  man  or  a 
horfe,  or  whether  it  meant  to  be  a  picture  at 
all,  and  to  reprefent  any  thing.  The  imita- 
tions of  inilrumental  Mufic  may,  in  fome  re* 
fpedts,  be  faid  to  refemble  fuch  pi6lures« 
There  is,  however,  this  very  eifential  diffe* 
rence  between  them,  that  the  pi6):ure  would 
not  be  much  mended  by  the  infcription  ; 
whereas,  by  what  may  be  confidered  as  very 
little  more  than  fuch  an  infcription,  inilru- 
meatal  Mufic,  though  it  cannot  always  even 
then,  perhaps,  be  faid  properly  to  imitate, 
may,  however,  produce  all  the  effects  of  the 
fineft  and  moll  perfect  imitation.  In  order  to 
explain  in  what  manner  this  is  brought  about, 
it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  defcend  into  any 
great  depth  of  philofophical  (peculation. 

That  train  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  is 
continually  paffing  through  the  mind  does  not 
always  move  on  with  the  fame  pace,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  or  with  the  fame  order  and  connection. 
When  we  ^re  gay  and  cheerful,  its  motion  is 
brifker  and  more  lively,  our  thoughts  fucceed 
one  another  more  rapidly,  and  thoie  which 
immediately  follow  one  another  feera  fre- 
quently either  to  have  but  little  conneCtipn, 
or  to  be  conne6led  rather  by  their  oppofition 
than  by  th^ir  mutual  refemblance.  As  in  this 

wanton 
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;wanton  and  playful  diQ)ofitioQ  of  mind  we  p  a  it  t 
hate  to  dwell  long  upon  the  fame  thought,  fo 
vre  do  not  much  care  to  purfue  refembling 
thoughts ;  and  the  variety  of  contrail  is  more 
agreeable  to  us  than  the  fameneis  of  refem<- 
blance«  It  is  quite  otherwiie  Ivhen  we  are 
melancholy  and  defponding;  we  then  fre# 
quently  find  ourfelves  haunted,  as  it  were,  by 
fome  thought  which  we  would  gladly  chafe 
away,  but  which  conftantly  purfues  us,  and 
which  admits  no  followers,  attendants,  or 
companions,  but  fuch  as  are  of  its  own  kindred 
and  complexion,  A  flow  fucceffion  of  re* 
fembling  or  cloiely  'connected  thoughts  is 
the  chara£teri(lic  of  this  difpofition  of  mind  i 
a  quick  iucceffion  of  thoughts,  frequently 
contrailed  and  in  general  very  flightly  con- 
ne^ed,  is  the  charadteriftic  of  the  other* 
What  may  be  called  the  natural  flate  of  the 
mind,  the  ilate  in  which  we  are  neither  elated 
nor  deje6ted,  the  (late  of  fedatenefs,  tran- 
quillity, and  compofure,  holds  a  fort  of  middle 
place  between  thofe  two  oppofite  extremes ; 
our  thoughts  fucceed  one  another  more  flowly, 
and  with  a  more  diilin£t  connection,  than  in 
the  one  j  more  quickly  and  with  a  greater 
variety,  than  in  the  other. 

Acute  founds  are  naturally  gay,  fprightly, 
and  enlivening ;  grave  founds  folemn,  awful^ 
and  melancholy.  *  Ther6  feems  too  to*be  fome 
natural  connexion  between  acutenefs  in  tune 

and 
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t  AKT  and  qukknefs-  m  lime  or  fiieceffioiiy  m  wtiD  as 
^      ^twecmgra^t^andflowive&r  an  aeute  fou&d 
ftems  to  %- off  nere  quickty  than  a  grave  one : 
Ae  treble  is  more  cheerAil  than  the  baft ;  ita 
notes  likewife  eommonly  fiicceed  one  anoCber 
more  rapidly.    But  inftminentsi  Mufic,  hf  a 
proper  »Tangettient,by  a  quicker  or  flower  (he- 
teifion  of  aente  and  grave,  of  reftmbling  and 
contrafted  founds,  can  not  only  accommodate 
itMf  to  the  gay»  the  fedate,  or  the  melaneb<rfy 
mood  ;  bat  if  the  mind  is  fo  far  vacant  as  not 
to  be  diHttrbed  by  »iy  diibrderly  paffion,  it 
can,  at  lealt  ibrthe  moment,  and  to  a  certain 
degree,  produce  eVery  poffible  modification  of 
each  of  tbofe  moods  or  dtfpofitions.    We  all 
readily  diilinguiffi  the  eheerfnl,  the  gay,  andl 
the  iprightly  Mufic,  from  the  melancholy,  the 
I^aintive,  and  the  aSe&ing ;  and  both  thefe 
firom  what  In^da  a  ibrt  of  middle  place  be^ 
tween  them,  the  fedate,  the  tranqmi),  and  the 
eompofing*.    And  we  are  all  fei^le  that,  in 
the  natural  and  fMrdinary  ftate  dT  the  mind, 
Mufic  can,  by  a  fort  of  incantation,  fwth 
and  charm  us  into  fome  degree  of  that  par-- 
ticular  mood  of  diQ^ofition  which  aceor(i»  with 
its  own  charad;er  and  tempar •     In  a  concept 
of  inftrumental  Mufic  the  attention  is  engaged, 
with  pfeafiire  and  ddig^t,  to  liften  t<y  a  com- 
bination of  the  moft  agreeable  and  melodiousF 
(bunds,  whiclf  follow  one  another,  (bmetimes' 
with  a  quicker,  and  finnetiflMe  witik^  a  flower- 
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fuoce^im }  and  in  which  thoia  that  immedt-  part 
ately  follaw  one  another  fometixiie&  exadUy  or 
nearly  refei^bW,  and  ibmatimci*  Qontraft  with 
one  another  in  tune^  in  time,  and  in  order  of 
arrangement  The  mind  being  tbu4  fuccef- 
fively  occupied  Vy  a  train  of  objefi^s^  of  which 
the  nature,  fucceffion,  and  qonnedtion  corre£^ 
pond,  fometimes  to  the  gay,  fometimea  to  the 
tranquil,  and  fometimes  to- the  melancholy 
mood  or  difpofition,  it  is  itfelf  fucceffively  led 
into  each  of  thofe  moods  or  diQ)ofitions ;  andt 
is  thus  brought  into  a  fort  of  harmony  or  con*^ 
cord  with  the,  Muiic  which  fo  agreeably  en*^ 
gages  its  attention* 

It  is  not,  however,  by  imitation  properlj^ 
that  inllrumental  Mufic  produces  this  effect : 
inftrumental  Muiic  does  not  imitate,  a3  vocal 
Mu£tc,.  as  Painting,  or  as  Dancing  would  imi*^ 
tate,  a  gay,  a  fedate,  or  a  melancholy  pc^on  i 
it  does  not  teU  us,  as  any  of  thofe  other  arta 
Qould  tell  us,  a  pleafant,  a  ferious,  or  a  melan^ 
qholy  ftory.  It  ia;  w>t^  a9  in  vocal  Mufic,  in 
Painti^  or  in  Dancing,  by  fympathy  with 
the  gaiety,  the  fedatenefs,  or  the  meWcjboljf 
^d  diftrefs  of  fome  other  periba,  that  inftm- 
mental  Mufic  foothes  us  into  each  of  thei^ 
di^ofitioAs ;  it  becomes  itfelf  a  gay,  a  fedate, 
or  a.  fi^danoholy  obje6t ;  and  the  mind  natu^ 
rally  a^SUmes  the  mood  or  diQ>ofition  which  afe 
the  time  oorr^ponds  to  the  ofcgeft  which  en* 
g^ge^  ^  altcMtiou»    Wha|;ever  we  feel  from. 

a  inilru- 
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FART  inftnimental  Mufic  is  an  original,  and  not  a 
^  ,  fympathetic  feeling:  it  is  our  own  gaiety, 
fedatenels,  or  melancholy ;  not  the  reflected 
diQx>fition  of  another  peifon. 

When  we  follow  die  winding  alleys  of  Ibme 
happily  fituated  and  well  laid  out  garden,  we 
are  prefented  with  a  fucceflion  of  landfcapes, 
which  are  fometinies  gay,  fbmetimes  gloomy, 
and  fometimes  calm  and'  ferene ;  if  the  mind 
is  in  its  natural  ftate,  it  fuits  itielf  to  the  ob« 
jefts  which  fucceffively  prefent  themfelves, 
and  varies  in  ibme  degree  its  mood  and  pre- 
fent humour  with  every  variation  of  thefcene. 
It  would  be  improper,  however,  to  fay  that 
tfiofe  fcenes  imitated  the  gay,  the  calm,  or  the 

melancholy  mood  of  the  mind;  they  may 
produce  in  their  turn  each  of  thofe  moods, 

but  they  cannot  imitate  any  of  them.  Inftni- 
mental Mufic,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  it 
can  excite  all  thofe  diflbrent  difpofitions,  can- 
not imitate  any  of  them.  There  are  no  two 
things  in  nature  more  perfe6Uy  difparate  than 
found  and  fentiment ;  and  it  is  impoffible  by 
any  human  power  to  fafhion  the  one  into  any 
thing  that  bears  any  real  refemblance  to  the 
other. 

This  power  of  exciting  and  varying  the 
different  moods  and  difpofitions  of  the  mind, 
which  inflrumental  Mufic  really  pofleffes  to  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  its  reputation  for  thofe  great 

imitative 
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imitative  powers  which  have  been  afcribed  to  p  A  R  T 

it.    "  Painting,*'  lays  an  Author,  more  capa-  ^ J^ 

J>le  of  feeling  ftrongly  than  of  anaJiling  aecu* 
rately,  Mr,  RouiTeau  of  Geneva,  "  Painting, 
which  prefents  its  imitations,  not  to  the 
imagination,  but  to  the  fenfes,  and  to  only 
one  of  the  fenfes,  can  reprefent  nothing 
^^  belides  the  obje6):s  of  fight.    Mufic,  one 
might  imagine,  Ihould  be  equally  confined 
to  thofe  of  hearing.    It  imitates,  however, 
every  thing,  even  thofe  objects  which  are 
perceivable  by  fight  only.    By  a  delufioa 
^^  that  feems  almofi;  inconceivable,  it  can,  as 
it  were^  put  the  eye  into  the  ear ;  and  th^ 
greateil  woiider,  of  an  art  which  a£ts  only 
by  motion  and  fucceffion,  is,  that  it  can 
**  imitate  refli  and  repofe.    Night,  Slefep,  So- 
^*  litude,  and  Silence  are  all  within  the  com? 
««  pais  of  mufical  imitation.      Though  all 
**  Nature  fliould  be  afleep,  the  perfon  who 
*^  contemplates  it  is  awake ;  and  the  art  of' 
*^  the  mufician  confifi^s  in  fubfi:ituting,  in  the 
'^  room  of  an  image  of  wbat  is  not  the  objeS: 
*^  of  bearing,  that  of  the  movements  which 
<*  its  prefence  would  excite  in  the  mind  of 
*«  the  fpeftator.'**— That  is,  of  the  effects 
which  it  would  produce  upon  his  mood  and 
dii^ofition.    ^*  The  mufician  (continues  the 
*^  fame  Author)  will  fometimes,  not  only  agi- 
^^  tate  the  waves  of  the  fea,  blow  up  the  flames 
^^  of  a  conflagration,  make  the  rain  fall,  the 
vol-.  V.  '  *  U  "  rivulets 
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:^  A  R  T  '*  rivulets  flow  and  fwell  the  torrents,  but  « 

P^ ^  ^^  will  paint  the  horrors  of  a  hideous  defart^ 

^  darken  the  walls  of  a  fufoterraneous  dun- 
i*^  geon,  calm  the  temped,  reflore  ferenity 
*^  and  tranquillity  to  the  air  and  the  Iky,  and 
•*  (hed  from  the  orcheftre  a  new  freftinefi 
**  over  the  groves  and  the  fields.  He  will 
•*  not  diredtly  reprefent  any  of  thefe  objefls, 
^  but  he  will  excite  in  the  mind  the  &me 
•*  movements  which  it  would  feel  from  feeing 
«  them/* 

'  Upon  this  very  eloquent  defcription  of  Mn 
Houfleau  I  muft  obferve,  that  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  fcenery  and  a£lion  of 
the  opera,  without  the  aiBftance  either  of  the 
fcene-painter  or  of  the  poet,  or  of  both,  the 
inftrumental  Mufic  of  the  orcheftre  could 
produce  none  of  the  efledfcs  which  are  here 
afcribed  to  it ;  and  we  could  never  know,  we . 
could  never  even  guefs,  which  of  the  gay, 
melancholy,  or  tranquil  obje6l$  above  men- 
tioned it  meant  to  reprefent  to  us ;  or  T^hether 
it  meant  to  reprefent  any  of  them,  and  not 
merely  to  entertain  us  with  a  concert  of  gay, 
melancholy,  or  tranquil  Mufic;  or,  as  the 
ancients  called  them,  of  the  Diaftaltic,  of  the 
Syftaltic,  or  of  the  Middle  Mufic.  With  thit 
accompaniment,  indeed,  though  it  cannot 
always  even  then,  perhaps,  be  faid  properly 
to  imitate,,  yet  by  fupporting  the  imitation  of 
fome  other  art,  it  may  produce  aU  the  fiune 
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teflGefks  upon  xis  as  if  itfelf  had  imitated  in  the  PART 
fiiieil  and  moft  perfect  manner.  Whatever  ^ 
be  the  object  or  fituation  which  the  fcene« 
painter  reprefents  upoii  the  theatre,  the  Mufic 
of  the  orcheftre,  by  difpofing  the  mind  to  the 
fame  fort  of  mood  and  temper  ^ich  it  would 
feel  from  the  preience  of  that  6bje&^f  or  from 
fympathy  with  the  perfon  who  was  placed 
in  that  fituation,  can  greatly  enhance  the 
eflfedt  of  that  imitation :  it  can  accommodate 
itielf  to  eveiy  diverfity  of  fcene.  The  melan- 
choly of  the  man  who,  upon  fome  great  occa^ 
fion,  only  finds  himfeif  alone  in  the  darknefs, 
the  filence  and  folitude  of  the  night,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  one  who,  upon  a  like 
occafion,  finds  himfeif  in  the  midil  of  fome 
dreary  and  inhofpitable  defert ;  and  even  in 
this  fitnation  his  feelings  would  not  be  the 
^fiune  as  if  he  was  fhut  up  in  a  fubterraneous 
dungeon.  The  different  degrees  of  precifion 
with  which  the  Mufic  of  the  orcheflre  can 
accommodate  itfelf  to  each  of  thofe  diverfities^ 
muft  depend  upon  the  tafle,  the  fenfibility^ 
the  fancy  and  imagination  of  the  compofer : 
it  may  fometimes,  perhaps,  contribute  to  this 
precifion,  that  it  fhould  imitate,  as  well  as  it 
can,  the  founds  which  either  naturally  accom# 
pany,  or  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  accom^ 
pany,  the  particular  obje6ts  reprefented.  The 
fymphony  in  the  French  opera  of  Alcyone, 
wluch  imitated  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 
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f  A  R  t  the  dafhing  of  the  waves,  in  the  tempeft  whidit 

^j ^  was  to  drown  Coix,  is  much  commended  by 

cotemporary  writers.  That  in  the  opera  o£ 
IHkj  which  imitated  that  murmuring  in  the 
leaves  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  which  might  be 
iiippofed  to  precede  the  miraculous  pronun- 
ciation of  the  oracle :  and  that  in  the  opera 
of  Amadis,  of  which  the  difmal  accents  imi« 
tated  the  founds  which  might  be  fuppofed  to 
accompany  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Ardan, 
before  the  apparition  of  the  ghoil  of  that  war* 
rior,  are  flill  more  celebrated.  Inflrumentai 
Mufic,  however,  without  violating  too  much 
its  own  melody  and  harmony,  can  imitate  but 
imperfe6Uy  the  founds  of  natural  objeAs,  of 
which  the  greater  part  have  neither  melody 
nor  harmony.  Great  referve,  great  difcretion^ 
and  a  very  nice  difcemment  are  requifite,  in 
order  to  introduce  with  propriety  fuch  imper* 
feft  imitations,  either  into  Poetry  or  Mufic  ; 
when  repeated  too  often,  when  continued  too 
long,  they  appear  to  be  what  they  really  are, 
mere  tricks,  in  which  a  very  inferior  artift,  if 
he  will  only  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  attend 
to  them,  can  eafily  equal  the  greateil.  I  have 
feen  a  Latin  tranflution  of  Mr.  Pope's  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  which  in  this  refpeffc  very 
much  excelled  the  original.  Such  imitations 
are  flill  eafier  in  Mufic.  Both  in  the  one  art 
and  in  the  other,  the  difficulty  is  not  in  making 
them  as  well  a3  they  are  capable  of  being  made^ 

but 
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bat  in  lowing  when  and  how  far  to  mak&  PART 
them  at  all :  but  to  be  able  to  accommodate  ^ 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  Mufie  to  every 
peculiarity  of  the  fcene  and  fituation  with  fuch 
exa6t  precifion,  that  the  one  ihall  produce  the 
very  fame  effe6t  upon  the  mind  as  the  other, 
is  not  one  of  thofe  tricks  in  which  an  inferior 
artiil  can  eafily  equal^  the  greatefl ;  it  is  an 
art  which  requires  all  the  judgment^  know-* 
ledge,  and  invention  of  the  moil  confummata 
mailer.  It  is  upon  this  art,  and  not  upon  its 
imp«rfea  imitation,  either  of  real  or  imaginary 
founds,  that  the  great  effe6ls  of  inilrumental 
Muiic  depend;  fuch  imitations  ought  perhaps 
to  be  admitted  only  fo  far  as  they  may  fome« 
times  contribute  to  afcertain  the  meaning,  and 
thereby  to  enhance  the  effe6ls  of  this  art« 

By  endeavouring  to  extend  the  eiie^ls  of 
fcenery  beyond  what  the  nature,  of  the  thing 
will  admit  of,  it  has  been  much  abufed  ;  and 
in  the  common,  as  well  as  in  the  mufical 
drama,  many  imitations  have  been  attempted, 
which,  after  the  firft  and  fecond  time  we  have 
ieen  them,  neceflarily  appear  ridiculous :  fuch 
are,  the  Thunder  rumbling  from  the  Muilard*^ 
bowl,  and  the  Snow  of  Paper  and  thick  Hail 
of  Peafe,  fo  finely  expoied  by  Mr.  Pope.  Such 
imitations  refemble  thofe  of  painted  Statuary; 
they  may  furprife  at  iiril,  but  they  difguil  ever 
after,  and  appear  evidently  fuch  fimple  and 
^y  tricks  as  are  iit  only  for  the  amufement 

V  5  eC 
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r*A  R  T  of  children  and 'their  nuiibs  at  a  ^npp^fhaw^ 
^^  ,  The  thunder  of  either  theatre  ought  certaml^ 
never  to  be  loader  then  that  wfaiGb  the  orche^ 
tre  is  capable  of  prodacing ;  and  their  moft 
dreadful  tempefU  ought  never  to  exceed  what 
the  fcene  painter  is  capable  of  reprefenting. 
In  fuch  imitations  there  may  be  an  art  which 
merits  Ibme  degree  of  efteem  and  admiration. 
In  the  other  there  can  be  none  which  merits 

any. 

This  abufe  of  iceneiy  has  both  &bfifted 
much  longer,  and  been  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  extravagance,  in  the  mufi'r 
cal  than  in  the  common  drama*  In  France 
it  has  been  long  baniihed  from  the  latter ;  but 
it  ftill  continues,  not  only  to  be  tolerated^  bufr 
to  be  admired  and  applauded  in  the  former^ 
In  the  French  operas,  not  only  thunder  and 
lightning,  florms  and  tempefls,  are  Q6nmooiy 
teprefented  in  the  ridiculous  manner  above 
inentioned^  but  all  the  marvellous^  all  the 
ibpernatural  of  Epic  Foetiy,  all  the  meta« 
morphofes  of  Mythology,  aU  the  wonders 
of  Witchcraft  and  Magic,  every  thing  that 
is  jnoA  unfit  to  be  reprefented  upon  the 
ftage,  are  every  day  ei(hibited  with  the  inof( 
complete  approbation  and  applaufe  of  that 
ingenious  pation.  The  m\ific  of  the  prcheftre 
producing  upon  the  audience  nearly  the 
iame  effefit  which  a  better  and  pore  artfiil 
imitation  y^ould  produce^  hinders  them  irom 

feelings 


deling,  at  leaft  io  its  fuU  forqe,  the  ri4ict||0  b  a  R  T 
of  thofe  childiih  and  aukward  imitations  which  ^ 
lieceflaril J  abound  in  that  ei^travagant  fcenery^ 
And  in  reality  fuch  imitatians^  though  dq 
doubt  ridiculous  every  wh^re,  yet  certainly 
appear  fom^what  lefa  fo  in  the  muiical  than 
they  would  in  the  common  drama.  The  {ta^. 
lian  opera,  before  it  was  reformed  by  Apof- 
tolo,  Zeno,  and  Metailaiio,  was  in  this  I'efpe^ 
equally  extravagant,  and  was  upon  that  ac« 
count  the  fiibjedt  of  the  agre^abld  raillery  of 
Mr.  Addiibn  in  feveral  different  papers  of  th9 
Spe&ator,  Even  fince  that  reformation  it  ftill 
continues  to  be  a  rule^  that  the  icene  ihou}4 
change  at  leaft  with  every  a6t ;  and  the  unity 
of  place  never  was  a  more  iacred  law  in  th^ 
common  drama,  than  the  violatipn  of  it  haq 
become  in  the  mufical:  the  latter  feenis  iq 
reality  to  require  both  a  more  pidiurei^ye  an4 
a  more  varied  fcenery,  than  is  at  all  oec^fiax^ 
for  the  former.  In  an  opera,  as  the  Mufi^ 
fupports  the  effect  of  the  fcenery,  fo  the 
fcenery  often  ferves  to  determine  the  cha<> 
xa£fcer,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
Mufic }  it  ought  to  vary  therefore  as  that 
character  varies.  The  pleafure  of  an  opera^ 
befides,  is  in  its  nature  n^ore  a  feniUal  plea^ 
fure,  than  that  of  a  common  comedy  or  tnu 
gedy  {  the  latter  produce  their  efie£);  princi^ 
paUy  by  means  of  the  imagination :  in  the 
elofet,  accordingly,  their.  ^^  i»  not  much 

y  4  inferior 
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PART  inferior  to  what  it  is  upon  the  flage.  But  th^ 
u*  effect  of  an  opera  is  feldom  very  ^reat  in  the 
dofet ;  it  addrefles  itfelf  more  to  tiie  externa} 
ienfes,  and  as  it  foothes  the  ear  by  its  molody 
and  harmony,  fo  we  feel  that  it  ought  to  daz^ 
zle  the  eye  with  the  fplendour  and  variety  of 
its  fcenery. 

In  an  opera  the  inilrumental  Mufic  of  the 
orcheftre  fupports  the  imitation  both  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  a£tor,  as  well  as  of  the  fcene* 
painter.  The  overture  di^ofes  the  mind  to 
that  mood  which  fits  it  for  the  opening  of  the 
piece.  The  Mufic  between  the  a^ts  keeps  up 
the  impreffion  which  the  foregoing  had  made^ 
and  prepares  us  for  that  which  the  following 
is  to  make.  When  the  orcheftre  interrupts^ 
as  it  frequently  does,  either  the  recitative  or 
the  air,  it  is  in  order  either  to  enforce  the 
effe^  of  what  had  gone  before,  or  to  put  the 
inind  in  the  mood  which  fits  it  for  hearing 
what  is  to  come  after.  Both  in  the  recitatives 
und  in  the  airs  it  accompanies  and  directs  the 
voice,  and  often  brings  it  back  to  the  proper 
tone  and  modulation,  when  it  is  upon  the  point 
of  wandering  away  from  them ;  and  the  cor* 
re£tnefs  of  the  beft  vocal  Mufic  is  owing  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  guidance  of  inftrumentai; 
though  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  fupports  the  imita^ 
tion  of  another  art,  yet  in  all  of  them  it  may 
be  faid  rather  to  diminiih  than  to  incr^e  thci 

refembUmce  between  the  imitating  and  the 

ip^itate^ 
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Imitated  objed.    Nothing  can  be  more  unUke  p  a  ji  t 
to  what  really  pafles  in  the  world,  than  that 
perfons  engaged  in  the  mod  intereiling  iitoa* 
tions,  both  of  public  and  private  life,  in  ibr<» 
low,  in  difappointment,  in  diflxefs,  in  deQ)air, 
fliould,  in  all  that  they  fay  and  do,  be  con* 
llantly  accompanied  with  a  fine  concert  of 
inftrumental  Mufic.   Were  we  to  refleffc  upon 
it,  fuch  accompaniment  mud  in  all  cafes  dimi* 
nifli  the  probability  of  the  a6tion,  and  render 
the  reprefentation  dill  lels  like  nature  than  it 
otherwife  would  be.     It  is  not  by  imitation, 
therdbre,  that  inftrumental  Mufic  fupporta 
and  enforces  the  imitations  of  the  other  arts ; 
but  it  is  by  producing  upon  the  mind,  in  con- 
fequence  of  other  powers,  the  lame  ibrt  of^ 
'  eftect  which  the  moft  e^2L&  imitation  of  na* 
ture,  which  the  moft  perfeft  obfervation  of 
probability,  could  produce.    To  produce  this 
effect  is,  in  fuch  entertainments,  the  fole  end 
and  purpoie  of  that  imitation  and  obfervation. 
If  it  can  be  equally  well  produced  by  other 
means,  this  end  and  purpofe  may  be  equally 
well  anfweredf 

But  if  inftrumental  Mufic  can  feldom  be 
laid  to  be  properly  imitative,  even  when  it  is 
employed  to  fupport  the  imitation  of  feme 
pther  art,  it  is  commonly  ftill  lels  fe  when  it 
is  employed  alone.  Why  fiiould  it  embarra& 
its  melody  and  harmony,  or  conftrain  itt 
^e  and  meafine,  by  attempting  an  imitation 

which. 
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FART  which)  without  the  accompanimeixt  of  fbm6 

^ ^  other  art  to  explain  and  interpret  its  ineanin|p» 

nobody  is  likely  to  underiland  ?  In  the  moft 
approved  inftrumental  Mufic,  accordingly,  in 
the  overtures  of  Handel  and  the  concertos 
of  Correlli,  there  is  little  or  no  imitation,  and 
where  there  is  any,  it  is  the  fource  of  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  merit  of  thofe  compofim 
tions.    Without  any  imitation,  inftrumental 
Mafic  can  produce  very  confiderable  effects  ; 
though  its  powers  over  the  heart  and  affections 
are,  no  doubt,  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  vocal 
Mufic,  it  has,  however,  confiderable  powers : 
by  the  fweetnefs  of  its  founds  it  awakens  agree* 
ably,  and  calls  upon  the  attention ;  by  their 
bonneAion  and  a£Bnity  it  naturally  detains 
that  attention,  which  follows  eafily  a  feries  of 
agreeable  founds,  which  have  all  a  certain 
relation  both  to  a  common,  fundamental,  or 
leading  note,  called  the  key  note ;  and  to  a 
certain  fucceffion  or  combination  of  notes, 
called  the  fong  or  compofition.    By  means  of 
this  relation  each  foregoing  found  ieems  to 
introduce,  and  as  it  were  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  following :  by  its  rhythmus,  by  its  time 
and  meafure,  it  difpofes  that  fuccefiion  of 
founds  into  a  certain  arrangement,  which  ren* 
ders  the  whole  more  eaiy  to  be  comprehended 
and  remembered.     Time  and  meafure  are  to 
inftrumental  Mufic  what  order  and  method 
arQ  to  difcourfe  j  they  break  it  into  propev 

%      pam 
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pAFtd  and  divifionsy  by  which  we  are  enabled  part. 
both  to  remember  better  what  is  gone  before,     J^^ 
4^d  frequently  to  forefee  fomewhat  of  what  is 
to  come  after :  we  frequently  forefee  the  re« 
turn  of  a  period  which  we  know  muft  corre^. 
i^ond  to  another  which  we  remember  to  have 
gone  before  ^  and,  according  to  the  faying  of 
an  ancient  philofopher  and  mufician,  the  en^ 
joyment  of  Mufic  arifes  partly  from  memory 
and  partly  from  forefight.     When  the  mea* 
fure,  after  having  been  continued  fo  long  asr 
to  fatisfy  us,  changes  to  smother,  that  variety^ 
which  thus  difappoints,  becomes  more  agree* 
able  to  us  than  the  uniformity  which  would 
have  gratified  our  expe£tation :  but  without 
this  order  and  method  we  could  remember 
very  little  of  what  had  gone  before,  and  we 
could  forefee  ilill  lefs  of  what  was  to  cmne 
after;  and  the  whole  enjoyment  of  Mufic 
would  be  equal  to  little  more  than  the  effe£b 
of  the  particular  founds  which  rung  in  our 
ears  at  every  particular  ipftant.    By  means 
ot^  this  order  and  method  it  is,  during  the 
progrefs  of  the  entertainment,  equal  to  the 
efiedt  of  all  that  we  remember,  and  of  al) 
that  we  forefee;  and  at  the  conclufion,  to 
the  combined  and  accun^ulated  effedt  of  all 
the  different  pftrts  pf  which  the  whole  was 
compofed, 

A  well-compofed  concerto  of  jnftrumental 
Mufic,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  th% 

in(lru« 
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PART  inftnunents,  by  the  variety  of  the  parts  which 
are  performed  by  them,  and  the  perfeS;  con* 
cord  or  correfpondence  of  all  thefe  different* 
parts }  by  the  ei^a^t  harmony  or  coincidence 
of  all  the  different  founds  which  are  heard  at 
the  fame  time,  and  by  that  happy  variety  of 
meafure  which  regulates  the  fucceffion  of  thofe 
which  are  heard  at  different  times,  prefents 
an  obje£fc  fo  agreeable,  fa  great,  fo  various, 
and  fo  intereiling,  that  alone,  and  without 
fiiggefting  any  other  object,  either  by  imita* 
tion  or  otherwife,  it  can  occupy,  and  as  it 
w^c  fill  up,  completely  the  w^hole  capacity 
of  the  mind,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  of  its 
attention  vacant  for  thinking  of  any  thing 
elfe.  In  the  contemplation  of  that  immenfe 
variety  of  agreeable  and  melodious  founds, 
arranged  and  digefted,  both  in  their  coinci* 
dence  and  in  the;r  fucceffion,  into  fo  complete 
and  regular  a  fyilem,  the  mind  in  reality 
enjoys  ijot  only  a  very  great  fenfual,  but  a 
very  high  intelledtual,  pleafure^  not  unlike 
that  which  it  derives  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  great  iyftem  in  any  other  fcience.  A  ful][ 
concerto  of  fuch  inllrumental  Mufic,  not 
only  does  not  require,  hut  it  does  not  admit 
of  any  accompaniment  A  fong  or  a  dance, 
by  demanding  a]>  attention  which  we  have 
|iot  to  fpare,  would  diflurb,  inflead  of  heightt 
^ning,  the  effect  of  the  Mufic;  they  may 
l^n  very  properly  fucceed,  but  thejr  qannot 
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accompany  it.  That  mufic  feldom  meaiis  to  part 
tell  any  particular  ftory,  or  to  imitate  any 
particular  event,  or  in  general  to  fuggeft  any 
particular  obje£l;,  diftinft  from  that  combina* 
tion  of  founds  of  which  itfelf  is  compofed* 
Its  meaning,  therefore,  may  be  laid  to  be 
complete  in  itfelf,  and  to  require  no  inter* 
preters  to  explain  it.  Wliat  is  called  the 
fubje£t  of  fuch  Mufic  is  merely,  as  has  already 
been  faid,  a  certain  leading  combination  of 
notes,  to  which  it  frequently  returns,  and 
to  which  all  its  digrefiions  and  variations  bear 
a  certain  affinity.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  what  is  called  the  fubjeA  of  a  poem  sr  a 
pi6lure,  which  is  always  fomething  which  is 
not  either  in  the  poem  or  in  the  pi6ture,  or 
fomething  quite  diflin6t  from  that  combina* 
tion,  either  of  words  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
colours  on  the  other,  of  which  they  are 
refpeftively  compofed.  The  fubjefi;  of  a 
compofition  of  inilnimental  Mufic  is  a  part 
of  that  compofition :  the  fubje6t  of  a  poem  or 
pifture  is  no  part  of  either. 

The  effefil  of  infi^rumental  Mufic  upon  the 
mind  has  been  called  its  expreflion.  In  the 
feeling  it  is  frequently  not  unlike  the  efie£fc 
of  what  is  called  the  expreflion  of  Painting, 
und  is  fometimes  equally  interefling.  But  the 
effeSt  of  the-  expreflion  of  Painting  arifes 
always  from  the  thought  of  fomething  which^ 
though  diftiu^ly  and  clearly  fuggefted  by 
#  the 
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1^  A  R  T  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  pid;ure^ 

^ ^  in  altogether  different  from  that  drawing  and 

colouring.  It  arifes  fometimes  from  fympathy 
¥dth,  fometimes  from  antipathy  and  averfion 
to,  the  fentiments,  emotions,  and  paiBons 
which  the  countenance,  the  a6):ion,  tlie  air 
and  attitude  of  the  perfons  reprefented  (ug- 
getl.  The  melody  and  harmony  of  inilru- 
mental  Mufic,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  dif* 
tindtly  and  clearly  fuggeft  any  thing  that  is 
differ^it  from  that  melody  and  harmony. 
Whatever  effe6t  it  produces  is  the  immediate 
effe£t  of  that  melody  and  harmony,  and  not 
of  ibmething  elie  which  is  iigniiied  and  fug- 
geft ed  by  them :  tiiey  in  fa£):  iignify  and 
fuggeft  nothing.  It  may  be  proper  to  fay 
that  the  complete  art  of  painting,  the  com* 
plete  merit  of  a  piaure,  is  compofed  of  tliree 
diftindt  arts  or  merits  ;  that  of  drawing,  that 
of  colouring,  and  that  of  expreffion.  But  to 
fay,  as  Mr.  Avifon  does,  that  the  complete 
art  of  a  mufician,  the  complete  merit  of  a 
j)iece  of  Mufic,  is  compofed  or  made  up  o£ 
three  diftin6t  arts  or  merits,  that  of  melody, 
that  of  harmony,  and  that  of  expreffion,  is 
to  fay,  that  it  is  made  up  of  melody  and 
harmony,  and  of  the  immediate  and  neceflaiy 
effe£t  of  melody  and  harmony  :  the  diviiioB 
.is  by  no  means  logical ;  expreffion  in  painting 
is  not  the  neceffary  effefl:  either  of  good 
drawing  or  of  good  colouring,  or  of  both 

together  ; 
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together;  apidtore  may  bebdth finely dm^9^  V  kTBiX 
and  finely  coloured,  and  yet  have  very  little  ,  ^ 
exprefficm :  but  that  e&St  upon  the  mind 
which  is  called  expreffion  in  Mufic,  is  the 
immediate  and  nectary  effe6fc  cf  good 
melody.  In  the  power  of  producing  this 
tSBoSt  confifts  the  effential  cfaara3:eriftic  which 
diftinguiihes  fuch  melody  from  what  is  bad 
or  indifferent.  Harmony  may  enforce  the 
efieft"*'  of  good  melody,  but  without  good 
melody  the  mofl;  fkilful  harmony  can  produce 
310  efk&  which  deferves  the  name  of  expref- 
fion ;  it  can  do  little  more  than  fatigue  and 
confound  the  ear.  A  painter  may  poflefs,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  the  talents  of  drawing 
and  colouring,  and  yet  poffefs  that  of  expref- 
fion in  a  very  inferior  degree.  Such  a  painter, 
too,  may  have  great  merit.  In  the  judgment 
of  Du  Piles,  even  the  celebrated  Titian  was 
a  painter  of  this  kind.  But  to  fay  that  a 
mufician  poflefled  the  talents  of  melody  and 
harmony  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  that 
of  expreflion  in  a  very  inferior  one,  would  be 
to  lay,  that  in  his  works  the  caufe  was  not 
followed  by  its  neceflary  and  proportionable 
€tffe£fc.  A  mufician  may  be  a  very  Ikilful 
harmonift,  and  yet  be  defe6live  in  the  talents 
df  melody,  air,  and  expreflion ;  his  fongs 
may  be  dull  and  without  effe6l.  Such  a 
mufician  too  may  have  a  certain  degree  of 
fiierit,  not  unlike  that  of  a  man  of  great 

leaining. 
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PART  learning,  who  wants  fancy^  tafte,  and  iit* 
^      ventiom 

Inftrumental  Mufie,  therefore,  though  it 
may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  in  fome  relpe^ls 
as  an  imitative  art,  is  certainly  left  fo  than 
any  other  which  merits  that  appellation ;  it 
can  imitate  but  a  few  objects,  and  even  tbefe 
fo  imperfectly,  that  without  the  accompani'* 
ment  of  fome  other  art,  its  imitation  is  fcarce 
ever  intelligible:  imitation  is  by  no  means 
eifential  to  it,  and  the  principal  efiedt  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  arifes  from  powers 
altogether  different  from  thofe  of  imitation* 


PART    IIL 

PART  rr^HE  imitative  powers  of  Dancing  are 
-^^,\_^  -*•  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  inftrumental 
Mufic,  and  are  at  leaft  equal,  perhaps  fupe* 
rior,  to  thofe  of  any  other  art.  Like  inftru- 
mental Mufic,  however,  it  is  not  neceflarily 
or  elfentially  imitative,  and  it  can  produce 
very  agreeable  efie£ts,  without  imitating  any 
thing.  In  the  greater  part  of  our  common 
dances  there  is  little  or  no  imitation,  and 
they  confift  aln^oft  entirely  of  a  fucceflion  of 
fuch  fteps,  geftures,  and  motions,  regulated 
by  the  time  and  meafure  of  Mufic,  us  eitha 

dii^aj 
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di^lay  extraordinary  grace  or  require  e^tra^  (ART 
ordinary  agOity.     Even  feme  of  our  dances,     J^ 
which  are  fiid  to  have  been  originally  imita<« 
tive,  have,  in  the  way  in  which  we  pradtife 
them,  almoft  ceafed  to  be  fo.    The  minuet, 
in  which  the  woman,  after  paffing  and  re-^ 
paffing  the  man  feveral  times,  firil  gives  him 
up  one  hand,  then  the  other,  and  then  both 
hands,   is  ikid  to   hafve  been  originally    a 
Moorifli  dance,  which  emblematically  repre* 
Xented  the  paffion  of  love.      Many  of  my 
readers  may    have   frequently  danced  this 
dance^  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  faw 
them,  with  great  grace  and  propriety,  though 
neither  they  nor  their  fpefilators  once  thought 
of  the  allegorical  meaning  which  it  orginally 
intended  to  exprefi* 

A  certain  meafured,  cadenced  flep,  com« 
monly  called  a  dancing  ftep^  which  keeps 
time  with,  and  as  it  were  beats  the  meafure  of, 
the  Mufic  which  accompanies  and  directs  it,  is 
the  eflential  chara3;eriilic  which  diilinguilhes 
a  dance  from  every  other  fort  of  motion* 
When  the  dancer,  moving  with  a  ftep  of  this 
kind,  and  obferving  this  time  and  meafure, 
imitates  either  the  ordinary  or  the  more  im- 
portant  a6tions  of  human  life,  he  ihapes  and 
falhions,  as  it  were,  a  thing  of  one  kind, 
into  the  refemblance  of  another  thing  of  a 
very  different   kind:  his  art  conquers  the 
difparity  which  Nature  has  placed  between 
VOL.  V.  X  the 
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P  A  R  T  the  imitating  and  the  imitated  objeA,  and 
™*      has  upon  that  account  fome  degree  of  that 
fort  of  merit  which  belongs  to  all  the  imita^ 
tive  arts.     This  difparity^  indeed,  is  not  fb 
great  as  in  fome  other  of  thofe  arts,  nor 
confequently  the  merit  of  the  imitation  which 
conquers  it.      Nobody  would  compare  the 
merit  of  a  good  imitative  dancer  to  that  of  a 
good  painter  or  ftatuary.     The  dancer,  how- 
ever, may  have  a  very  coniiderable  degree 
of  merit,  and  his  imitation  perhaps  may  fome- 
times  be  capable  of  giving  us  as  much  plea- 
fure  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  artiits. 
All  the  fubje6ts,  either  of  Statuary  or  of 
Hiilory  Painting,  are  within  the  compafs  of 
his.  imitative  powers ;    and  in  reprefenting 
them,  his  art  has  even  fome  advantage  over 
both  the  other  two.     Statuary  and  Hiftory 
Painting  can  reprefent  but  a  fingle  inilant  of 
the  a6tion  which  they  mean  to  imitate :  the 
caufes    which   prepared,    the    confequences 
which  followed,  the  fituation  of  that  fingle 
inftant  are  altogether  beyond  the  compafs  of 
their  imitation.      A  pantomime  dance  can 
reprefent  diilin6tly  thofe  caufes  and  confe- 
quences ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  fituation  of 
a  fingle  inftant ;  but,  like  Epic  Poetry,  it  caa 
reprefent  all  the  events  of  a  long  ftory,  and 
exhibit  a  long  train  and  fuccelfion  of  con- 
nected and  interefting  fituations.    It  is  capa- 
ble therefore  of  siffe&ing  us  much  more  thaa 

either 
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either  Statuary  or  Painting.     The  ancient  p  A  R*T 
Romans  ufed  to  Ihed  tears  at  the  reprefenta-  ^_^ 
tions  of  their  pantomimes,  as  we  do  at  that  of 
the    moil    interefting    tragedies ;    an  effe6t 
which  is  altogether   beyond  the  powers  of 
Statuary  or  Painting. 

The  ancient  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  a 
nation  of  dancers,  and  both  their  common  and 
their  ftage  dances  feem  to  have  been  all  imi« 
tative.  The  ftage  dances  of  the  ancient 
Romans  appear  to  have  been  equally  fo. 
Among  that  grave  people  it  was  reckoned 
indecent  to  dance  in  private  focieties ;  and 
they  coidd  therefore  have  no  common  dances. 
Among  both  nations  imitation  feems  to  have 
been  confidered  as  eflential  to  dancing. 

It  is  quite  otherwife '  in  modem  times : 
though  we  have  pantomime  dances  upon  the 
ftage,  yet  the  greater  part  even  of  our  ftage 
dances  are  not  pantomime,  and  cannot  well 
be  iaid  to  imitate  any  thing.  The  greater 
part  of  our  common  dances  either  never  were 
pantomime,  or,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
have  almoft  all  ceafed  to  be  fo. 

This  remarkable  difference  of  chara6i:er  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modem  dances 
feems  to  be  the  natural  effe6l  of  a  correfpon- 
dent  difference  in  that  of  the  mufic,  which 
has  accompanied  and  directed  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

X  2  In 
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PART  In  modern  times  we  almofl  always  dance  to. 
^  ,  inftrumental  mufic^  which  being  itfelf  not 
imitative,  the  greater  part  of  the  dances  which 
it  direftsi  and  as  it  were  infpires,  have  cealed 
to  be  fo«  In  ancient  times,  on  the  contrary, 
they  feem  to  have  danced  almofl  always  to 
vocal  mufic;  which  being  neceifary  and  eflen- 
tially  imitative,  their  dances  became  fo  too. 
The  ancients  feem  to  have  had  little  or  no-« 
thing  of  what  is  properly  called  inftrumental 
mufic,  or  of  mufic  compofed  not  to  be  fung 
by  the  voice,  but  to  be  played  upon  inftra* 
ments,  and  both  their  wind  and  their  ftringed 
inftruments  feem  to  have  ferved  only  as  an 
accompaniment  and  dire6Uon  to  the  voice. 

In  the  country  it  frequently  happens,  that 
a  company  of  young  people  take  a  fancy  to 
dance,  though  they  have  neither  fiddler  nor 
piper  to  dance  to.  A  lady  undertakes  to  fing 
while  the  reft  of  the  company  dance :  in  moil 
cafes  (be  fings  the  notes  only,  without  the 
words,  and  then  the  voice  being  little  more 
than  a  mufical  inftrument,  the  dance  is  per-« 
formed  in  the  ufual  way,  without  any  imita- 
tion. But  if  ihe  fings  the  words,  and  if  in 
thofe  words  there  happens  to  be  fomewhat 
more  than  ordinary  fpirit  and  humour,  imme^^ 
diately  all  the  company,  efpecially  all  the 
beft  dancers,  and  all  thofe  who  dance  moft  at 
their  eaie,  become  more  or  leis  pantomimes^ 

and 
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BXid  by  tfieir  geftures  and  motions  exprefs,  as  p  a  R  t 
well  as  they  can,  the  meaning  and  dory  of  ™' 
the  fong.  This  would  be  ftill  more  thb  cafe, 
if  the  lame  perfon  both  danced  and  fung ;'  a 
praaice  very  common  among  the  anci/ents  :  it 
requires  good  lungs  and  a  vigorous  conllitu- 
tion ;  but  with  thefe  advantages  and  long  prac- 
tice, the  very  higheft  dances  may  be  per- 
'  formed  in  this  manner.  I  have  feen  a  Negro 
dance  to  his  own  fong,  the  war*dancc  .of  his 
t)wn  country,  with  fuch  vehemence  of  a6):ioa 
and  expreffion,  that  the  whole  company,  gen- 
tlemen  as  well  as  ladies,  got  up  upon  chairs 
and  tables,  to  be  as  much  as  poflible  out  of 
the  way  of  his  fury-  In  the  Greek  language 
there  are  two  verbs  which  both  fignify  to 
dance ;  each  of  which  has  its  proper  deriva- 
tives, fignifying  a  dance  and  a  dancer.  In 
the  greater  part  of  Greek  authors,  thefe  two 
fets  of  words,  like  all  others  which  are  nearly 
iynonimous,  are  frequently  confounded,  and 
ufed  promifcuoufly.  According  to  the  beft 
critics,  however,  in  ftri6l  propriety,  one  of 
thefe  verbs  fignifies  to  dance  and  fing  at  the 
fame  time,  or  to  dance  to  one*s  own  mufic. 
The  other  to  dance  without  finging,  or  to 
dance  to  the  mufic  of  other  people.  Tliere 
is  faid  too  to  be  a  correfpondent  difference  in 
the  fignification  of  their  relpedlive  derivatives. 
In  the  chorufes  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage- 
dies, confining  fometimes  of  more  than  fifty 

X  3  perlbijs. 
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PART  perfbns^  fome  piped  and  feme  fiin^,  but  lU 

5^  ,  danced,  and  danced  to  their  own  tmi&c. 

•        ##•#«*• 


[^The  fottomng  Ob/ervations  "were  Jbund 
among  Mr.  Smithes  Mafm/cripts,  without 
antf  intimation  whether  they  were  intended 
as  part  of  this y  orqfa  different  EJfay. 
As  they  appeared  too  valuable  to  he  Jiip* 
prejfedy  the  Editors  haoe  availed  them^ 
Jelves  of  their  connection  with  the  pajfage 
referred  to  in  p.  266,  and  have  annexed 
them  to  this  EJfay.'\ 

Of  the  4ffinity  between  Mufic^  Dancings  and 

Poetry. 

IN  the  fecond  part  of  this  Eflay  I  have  men- 
tioned the  connection  between  the  two 
arts  of  Mufk  and  Dancings  formed  by  the 
RhytlimuSy  as  the  ancients  termed  it,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  the  tune  or  meafure  that  equally  re- 
gulates  both« 

It  is  not,  however,  every  fort  of  flep, 
gefture,  or  motion,  of  which  the  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  tune  or  meafure  of  Mufic  will 
conftitute  a  Dance.    It  muft  be  a  ilep,  gef- 

ture. 
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tfire,  or  motion  of  a  particular  fort.  In  a 
good  opera-a^tor,  not  only  the  modulations 
and  paufes  of  his  voice,  but  every  motion  and 
gefture,  every  variation,  either  in  the  air  of 
his  head  or  in  the  attitude  of  his  body,  corre- 
jpond  to  the  time  and  meafure  of  Mufic.  The 
beft  opera-afilor,  however,  is  not,  according 
to  the  langiia^of  any  country  in  Europe,  un- 
derftood  to  dj^ic,  yet  in  the  performance  of 
his  part,  he  generally  makes  ufe  of  what  is 
called  the  ftage  itep ;  but  even  this  ilep  is 
.not  underftood  to  be  a  dancing  flep. 

Though  the  eye  of  the  mofl  ordinary  fpec- 
tator  readily  diilinguiihes  between  what  is 
called  a  dancing  flep  and  any  other  flep, 
geflure,  or  motion,  yet  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  very  eaiy  to  exprefs  what  it  is  which  con- 
ititutes  this  diflin£tion.  To  afcertain  exa£tly 
the  precife  limits  at  which  the  one  ipecies  be- 
gins, and  the  other  ends,  or  to  give  an  accu- 
rate definition  of  this  very  frivolous  matter, 
might  perhaps  requiie  more  thought  and  at- 
tention, than  the  very  fmall  importance  of 
the  fubje<£l  may  feem  to  deferve.  Were  I, 
however,  to  attempt  to  do  this,  I  fhould  ob- 
ierve,  tiiat  though  in  performing  any  ordinary 
agtion^-in  walking,  for  example-— from  the 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  a  perfon 
may  ihow  both  grace  and  agility,  yet  if  he 
betrays  the  leaft  intention  of  ihowing  either, 
be  is  fure  of  offending  more  or  lefs,  and  we 

X  4  never 
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never  fail  to  accufe  him  offome  degree  of  va- 
nity and  affeAation.  In  the  performance  of 
any  fuch  ordinary  action,  every  perfon  wifhes 
to  appear  to  be  folely  occupied  about  the  pro» 
per  purpofe  of  the  adiion :  if  he  means  to  ihow 
either  grace  or  agility,  he  is  careful  to  con- 
ceal that  meaning,  and  he  is  very  feldom  fuc- 
cefsful  in  doing  fo:^  he  offends,  however,  juft 
in  proportion  as  he  betrays  itf  and  he  almoft 
always  betrays  it.  In  Dancing,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  perfon  profeffes,  and  avows,  as  it 
were,  the  intention  of  difplaying  ibme  degree 
either  of  grace  or  of  agility,  or  of  both.  The 
dilplay  of  one,  or  other,  or  both  of  thefe  qua- 
lities, is  in  reality  the  proper  purpofe  of  the 
action  i  and  there  can  never  be  any  difagree- 
able  vanity  or  affedtation  in  following  out  the 
proper  purpofe. of  any  a6lion.  When  we  iay 
of  any  particular  perfon,  that  he  gives  himfelf 
many  id9e£ted  airs  and  graces  in  Dancing,  we 
mean  either  that  he  gives  himfelf  airs  and 
graces  which  are  unfuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  Dance,  or  that  he  executes  aukwardly^ 
perhaps  exaggerates  too  much,  (the  moft 
common  fault  in  Dancing,)  the  airs  and 
graces  which  are  fuitable  to  it.  Every  Dance 
is  in  reality  a  fucceffion  of  airs  and  graces  of 
fome  kind  or  other,  and  of  airs  and  graces 
which,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  profefi  themfelves  to 
be  fuch.  The  fteps,  gcdftures,  and  motions 
which,  as  it  were,  avow  the  intention  of  ex* 

bibiting 
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hibiting  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  airs  and  graces, 
are  the  fteps,  geftures,  and  motions  which  are 
peculiar  to  Dancing,  and  when  thefe  are  per- 
formed to  the  time  and  mealure  of  Mufic,  they 
conftitute  what  is  properly  called  a  Dance. 

But  though  every  fort  of  ftep,  gefture,  or 
motion,  even  though  performed  to  the  time 
and  meafure  of  Mufic,  will  not  alone  make  a 
Dance,  yet  almoft  any  fort  of  found,  provided 
it  is  repeated  with  a  diilind;  rh3rthmus,  or  ac« 
cording  to  a  diflin€t  time  and  meafure,  though 
without  any  variation  as  to  gravity  or  acute- 
neis,  will  make  a  ibrt  of  Muiic,  no  doubt  in- 
deed, an  imperfedt  one.  Drums,  C3rmbals, 
and,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  all  other  in- 
llruments  of  percuffion,  have  only  one  note ; 
this  note,  however,  when  repeated  with  a  cer* 
tain  rhythmus,  or  according  to  a  certain  time 
and  meafure,  and  fometimes,  in  order  to 
mark  more  diftin3:ly  that  time  and  meafure, 
with  fome  little  variation  as  to  loudnefsand  low- 
Befi,  though  without  any  as  to  acutenefs  and 
gravity,  does  certainly  make  a  ibrt  of  Mufic, 
which  is  frequently  far  from  being  di&gree- 
able,  and  which  even  fometimes  produces 
confiderable  effe^.  The  fimple  note  of  fuch 
inftruments,  it  is  true,  is  generally  a  very 
clear,  or  what  is  called  a  melodious,  found.  It 
does  not  however  feem  indiipenfably  nece£- 
fary  that  it  fliould  be  fo.  The  Ibund  of  the 
inuffled  drum,  when  it  beats  the  dead  march, 

is 
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18  far  from  being  either  clear  or  melodiodSy 
and  yet  it  certainly  jH'oduces  a  ^ecies  of 
Mufic  which  is  fometimes  affecting.  Even  in 
the  performance  of  the  moft  humble  of  all 
artiflsy  of  the  man  who  drums  upon  the  table 
with  his  fingers,  we  may  fometimes  diilin* 
gifh  the  meafure,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  the 
humour,  of  fome  favourite  fong ;  and  we  muft 
allow  that  even  he  makes  fome  fort  of  Mufic. 
Without  a  proper  fi;ep  and  motion,  the  ob- 
fervation  of  tune  alone  will  not  make  a  Dance  ; 
time  alone,  without  tune,  will  make  fome  fort 
of  Mufic. 

That  exa£l  obfervation  of  tune,  or  of  the 
proper  intervals  of  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
which  conftitutes  the  great  beauty  of  all  per- 
fe6t  Mufic,  conftitutes  likewife  its  great  dif« 
ficulty.  Th^  time  or  meafure  of  a  fong  are 
fimple  matters,  'which  even  a  coarle  and  un« 
praSifed  ear  is  capable  of  diftinguifliing  and 
comprehending:  but  to  diftinguifli  and  com- 
prehend  all  the  variations  of  the  tune,  and  to 
conceive  with  predfion  the  txaiA  proportion 
of  every  note,  is  what  the  fineft  and  moft  cul- 
tivated ear  is  frequently  no  more  than  capable 
of  performing.  In  the  finging  of  the  common 
people  we  may  genetally  remark  a  diftin^ 
enough  obfervation  of  time,  but  a  very  imper- 
fe6b  one  of  tune.  To  difcover  and  to  diftinguifli 
with  precifion  the  proper  intervals  of  tune, 

muft  have  been  a  work  of  long  experience  and 

much 
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flmch  obfervation.  In  tiie  theoretical  treatifes 
upon  Mufic,  what  the  authors  have  to  fay 
upon  time  is  commonly  difcufled  in  a  fingle 
chapter  of  no  great  length  or  difficulty.  The 
theory  of  tune  fills  commonly  all  the  reft  of 
the  volume,  and  has  long  ago  become  both 
an  extenfive  and  an  abftnife  fcience,  which  is 
often  but  imperfe6tly  comprehended,  even  by 
intelligent  artifts.  In  the  firft  rude  efforts  of 
uncivilized  nations  towards  finging,  the  nice- 
ties of  tune  could  be  but  little  attended  to :  I 
have,  upon  this  account,  been  frequently  di£- 
pofed  to  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of  thofe 
national  fongs,  which  it  is  pretended  have 
been  delivered  down  from  age  to  age  by  a 
fort  of  oral  tradition,  without  having  been 
ever  noted,  or  diftin6tly  recorded  for  many 
fucceffive  generations.  The  meafure,  the  hu- 
mour of  the  fong,  might  perhaps  have  been 
delivered  down  in  this  manner,  but  it  feems 
fcarcely  polfible  that  the  precife  notes  of  the 
tune  fliould  have  been  fo  preferved.  The 
method  of  finging  fome  of  what  we  reckon 
our  old  Scotch  fongs,  has  undergone  great  al- 
terations within  the  compais  of  my  memory, 
and  it  may  have  undergone  ftill  greater  be- 
fore. 
.The  diftin6lion  between  the  founds  or  tones 

of  finging  and  thofe  of  ipeaking  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  between  the  fteps, 
geftures,  and  motions  of  Dancing,  and  thofe 
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of  any  other  ordinary  aftion ;  though  in  fpeak^ 
™g9  ^  perfbn  may  fiiow  a  very  agreeable  tone 
of  voice,  yet  if  he  feems  to  intend  to  Ihow  it, 
if  he  appears  to  liilen  to  the  found  of  his  own 
Voice,  and  as  it  were  to  tune  it  into  a  pleating 
modulation,  he  never  fails  to  offend,  as  guilty 
of  a  mofl  difagreeable  affe6fcation.  J.n  fpeak- 
ing,  as  in  every  other  ordinary  action,  we 
expe&  and  require  that  the  fpeaker  fhould  at« 
tend  only  to  the  proper  purpofe  of  the  adiion, 
the  clear  and  di(lin6b  expreflion  of  what  he  has 
to  fay.  In  finging,  on  the  contrary,  every  per- 
fon  profefTes  the  intention  to  pleafe  by  the 
tone  and  cadence  of  his  voice ;  and  he  not 
only  appears  to  be  guilty  of  no  difagreeable  af» 
fe6lation  in  doing  fo,  but  we  expe6t  and  re- 
quire that  he  fhould  do  fo.  To  pleafe  by  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  agreeable  founds 
is  the  proper  purpofe  of  aU  Mufic,  vocal  as 
well  as  inflrumental ;  and  we  always  expeft 
and  require,  that  every  perfon  fhould  attend 
to  the  proper  purpofe  of  whatever  a6tion  he  is 
performing.  A  perfbn  may  appear  to  fing,  as 
well  as  to  dance,  aiFe6tedly ;  he  may  endea* 
vour  to  pleafe  by  founds  and  tones  which  are 
unfuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  long,  or  he 
may  dwell  too  much  on  tbofe  which  are  fuit* 
able  to  it,  or  in  fome  other  way  he  may  fhow 
an  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  abilities, 
beyond  what  feems  to  be  warranted  by  his 
performance.    The  difagreeable   affectation 

appears 
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aj^ears  to  confift  always,  not  in  attempting  ta 
pleafe  by  a  proper,  but  by  fome  improper  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice.  It  was  early  difcovered 
that  the  vibrations  of  chords  or  firings,  which 
either  in  their  lengths,  or  in  their  denfities,  or 
in  their  degrees  of  tenlion,  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  produce  founds  which 
correfpond  exactly,  or,  as  the  muficians  fay, 
are  the  unifons  of  thofe  founds  or  tones  of  the 
human  voice  which  the  ear  approves  of  in 
iinging.  This  dilcovery  has  enabled  muficians 
to  fpeak  with  diflindlnefsand  precifion  concern- 
ing  the  mufical  founds  or  tones  of  the  human 
voice;  they  can  always  precifely  afcertain  what 
are  the  particular  founds  or  tones  which  they 
mean,  by  afcertaining  what  are  the  propor- 
tions  of  the  firings  of  which  the  vibrations 
produce  the  unifons  of  thofe  founds  or  tones. 
What  are  called  the  intervals ;  that  is,  the  dif * 
ferences,  in  point  of  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
between  the  founds  or  tones  of  a  finging  voice, 
are  much  greater  and  more  diflin6l  than  thofe 
of  the  Q>eaking  voice.  Though  the  former, 
therefore,  can  be  meafured  and  appreciated 
by  the  proportions  of  chords  or  firings,  the 
latter  cannot.  The  nicefl  inflruments  cannot 
exprefs  the  extreme  minutenefs  of  thefe  in- 
tervals. The  heptamerede  of  Mr.  Satweur 
could  exprefs  an  interval  fo  fmall  as  the  feventh 
part  of  what  is  called  a  comma,  the  fmalleft 
interval  that  is  admitted  in  modem  Mufic^ 

Yet 
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Yet  even  this  inftrument,  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  DucloSy  could  not  exprefi  the  minutenefr 
of  the  intervals  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
•  Chinefe  language ;  of  all  the  languages  in  the 
world,  that  of  which  the  pronunciation  is 
£ud  to  approach  the  neareil  to  finging,  or  in 
which  the  intervals  are  £ud  to  be  the  greateft« 
As  the  founds  or  tones  of  the  iinging  voice, 
therefore,  can  be  afcertained  or  appropriated, 
while  thole  of  the  peaking  voice  cannot ;  the 
the  former  are  capable  of  being  noted  or  re- 
corded, while  the  latter  are  not. 
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THE  meafure  of  the  verfes,  of  which  the 
o6lave  of  the  Italians,  their  terzetti,  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  fonnets,  are  com- 
pofed,  feems  to  be  aii  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Englifh  Heroic  Rhyme,  as  the  different 
genius  and  pronunciation  of  the  two  languages 
will  permit, 

1  The  Englifh  Heroic  Rhyme  is  fuppofed  to 
confifl  fometimes  of  ten,  and  fometimes  of 
eleven  fyllables :  of  ten,  when  the  verfe  ends 
with  a  fingle,  and  of  eleven,  when  it  ends  with 
a  double  rhyme. 

The  correfpondent  Italian  verfe  is  fuppofed 
to  confifl  fometimes  of  ten,  fometimes  of 
eleven,  and  fometimes  of  twelve  fyllables,  ac- 
cording as  it  happens  to  end  with  a  fingle,  a 
double,  or  a  triple  rhyme. 

llie  rhyme  ought  naturally  to  fall  upon  thd 
laft  iyllable  of  the  verfe ;  it  is  proper  likewife 
that  it  fiiould  fall  upon  an  accented  iyllable, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  fenfible.  When, 
therefore,  the  accent  happens  to  fall,  not  upon 
VOL.  v.  ¥  the 
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the  lafl  lyilable^  but  upon  that  immediately 
before  it,  the  rhyme  mufl  fall  both  upon  the 
accented  iyllable  and  upon  that  which  is  not 
accented.     It  mufl  be  a  double  rhyme. 

In  the  Italian  language,  when  the  accent 
falls  neither  upon  the  lafl  fyllable,  nor  upon 
that  immediately  before  it,  but  upon  the  third 
iyllable  from  the  end,  the  rh}rme  muft  fall 
upon  all  the  three.  It  mufl  be  a  triple  rhyme, 
and  the  verfe  is  fuppofed  to  confift  of  twelve 
fyllables : 

font  era  vetf  non  peri  creJiKkf  &c. 

Triple  rhymes  are  not  admitted  into  Englifh 
Heroic  Verfe. 

In  the  Italian  language  the  accent  fidla 
much  more  rarely,  either  upon  the  third  fyh 
kbie,  from  the  end  of  a  word,  olr  upoa  the  iaft 
fyUable,  than  it  does  npon  the  one  imme- 
diately b^bre  the  laft.  In  reality,  this  iecond 
iyllable  from  the  end  feems,  in  tiiat  language, 
to  be  its  moft  common  and  natural  place. 
The  Italian  Heroic  Foetry^  iiierefore,  as  com* 
pcxfed  prindpajiy  of  double  riiyues,  or  of 
¥erfi?s  iuppoi&d  to  coniift  of  <ekevea  fyUabies* 
Triple  rhymes  occur  bat  fieUbm,  and  Sxkf^ 
rhymes  itffl  more  leldom^ 

in  the  £iigiliihJanguagttbeacceiitfiJls  Jr#i> 
quenlily  upon  the  laft  iyllaiUe  of  tlfe  wwtL 
Our  language,  befides,  alxnands  in  words  of 
one  fyMsiA,  the  greater  |nKt  itf  wkidi  ti» 

(5For 


(fm  there  are  few  which  do  not)  admit  ci 
being  accented.  Words  o£  one  fyllable  are 
noft  frequently  the  concluding  words  of  Eng- 
Hih  rhymes.  For  both  ihefe  reafons^  Engliih 
Her<Mc  Rhyme  is  principally  compoled  oi 
fingle  rh3naies9  or  of  verfes  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  ten  fyllables.  Double  Rhymes  occur  al« 
moft  as  rarely  in  it,  as  either  fingle  or  triple 
do  in  the  Italian. 

The  rarity  of  double  rh3rmes  in  Engliih 
Heroic  Verfe  makes  them  appear  odd,  and 
aukward,  and  even  ludicrous,  when  they  oc** 
eur.  By  the  beft  writers,  therefore,  they  ar^ 
referved  for  light  and  ludicrous  occafions; 
when,  in  order  to  humour  their  futgeSfc,  th^ 
iloop  to  a  more  familiar  llyle  than  ufiial. 
When  Mr.  Pope  fiiys ; 

Worth  makes  the  sian,  and  want  of  it  the  feSow  ; 
The  reft  k  all  but  leather  or  prundlo  | 

he  means,  in  compliance  with  his  fubjedt,  to 
condefcend  a  good  deal  bdow  the  ftatelinefs 
of  his  diffcion  in  the  Eflay  on  Man.  Double 
rhymes  abound  more  in  Dryden  than  in  Pope^ 
and  in  Hudibras  more  than  in  Dryden. 

The  rarity  both  of  fingle  and  of  triple 
jfhyjne  in  Italian  Heroic  Verfe,  gives  them  the 
&me  odd  and  ludicrous  air  which  double 
thymes  have  in  Engliih  Verfe.  In  ItaliaDf 
trijde  rhjrmes  occur  siore  frequently  than 
§ngle  rhymes*  The  foppery,  or  if  I  may  be 
dipwed  to  ufe  a  veiy  low,  but  a  vary  exprefii 

Y  a  five 
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five  word,   the  glib    pronunciation  of   the 
triple  rhyme  (yer/bjbtrucciolo)  feems  to  depart 
lefs  from  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  double 
rhyme,  than  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  fingle 
rhyme  (veirfb  tronco  e  cadente)  of  the  verfe  that 
appears  to  be  cut  off,  and  to  fall  ihort  of  the 
ufual  meafure.  Single  rhymes  accordingly  ap- 
pear in  Italian  verfe  much  more  burlefque  than 
triple  rhymes.  Single  rhymes  occur  very  rarely 
in  Ariofto ;  but  frequently  in  the  more  bur- 
lefque poem  of  Ricciardetto.     Triple  rhymes 
occur  much  oftener  in  all  the  beft  writers. 
It  is  thus,  that  what  in  Englifh  appears  to  be 
the  verfe  of  the  greateft  gravity  and  dignity, 
appears  in  Italian  to  be  the  moft  burlefque  and 
ludicrous ;  for  lio  other  reafon,  I  apprehend, 
but  becaufe  in  the  one  language  it  is  the 
ordinary  verie,  whereas  in  the  other  it  departs 
the  moft  from  the  movement  of  the  ordinary 
verfe. 

The  common  Italian  Heroic  Poetry  being 
compofed  of  double  rhymes,  it  can  admit 
both  of  fingle  and  of  triple  rhymes ;  which 
feem  to  recede  from  the  common  movement  on 
oppofite  fides  to  nearly  equal  diftances.  The 
common  Englifh  Heroic  Poetry,  confifting  of 
fingle  rhymes,  it  can  admit  of  double ;  but  it 
cannot  admit  of  triple  rhymes,  which  would 
recede  fo  far  from  the  common  movements 
as  to  appear  perfectly  burlefque  and  ridicu- 
lous.    In  Englifh,  when  a  word  accented 

upon 
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.  upon  the  third  fyllable  from  the  end  happens 
to  make  the  laft  word  of  a  verfe,  the  rhyme 
falls  upon  the  laft  fyllable  only*  It  is  a  fingle 
rhyme,  and  the  verfe  confifts  of  no  more  than 
ten  fyllables :  but  as  the  laft  fyllable  is  not 
accented,  it  is  an  imperfect  rhyme,  which, 
however,  when  confined  to  the  fecond  verfe 
of  the  couplet,  and  even  there  introduced  but 
rarely,  may  have  a  very  agreeable  grace,  and 
the  line  may  even  feem  to  run  more  eafy  and 
natural  by  means  of  it : 

Bilt  of  this  frame^  the  bearings,  and  the  ties. 
The  ilrld  conniptions,  nice  dependencies,  &c. 

When  by  a  well  accented  fyllable  in  the  end  of 
the  firft  hne  of  a  couplet,  it  has  once  been 
clearly  afcertained  what  the  rhyme  is  to  be,  a 
very  flight  allufion^to  it,  fuch  as  can  be  made 
by  a  fyllable  of  the  fame  termination  that  is 
'  not  accented,  may  often  be  fufficient  to  mark 
the  coincidence  in  the  fecond  line ;  a  word  of 
this  kind  in  the  end  of  the  firft  line  feldom 
fucceeds  fo  well ; 

Th*  inhabitants  of  old  Jerufalem 

Were  Jebuiites  ;  the  town  fo  called  from  theno. 

A  couplet  in  which  both  verfes  were  termi* 
nated  in  this  manner,  would  be  extremely 
difagreeable  and  oftenfive. 

In  counting  the  fyllables,  even  of  verfes 
which  to  the  ear  appear  fufficiently  correal,  a 
confiderable  indulgence  muft  frequently  be 

y  3  given. 
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given,  before  they  can,  in  either  language,  be 
reduced  to  the  precife  number  often,  eleven^ 
or  twelve,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rhyme.  In  the  following  couplet,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are,  ftri£tly  fpeaking,  fourteen 
iyllables  in  tiie  firft  line,  and  twelve  in  the 
fecond. 

And  many  a  hiimoiirouSy  many  an  amorous  by. 
Was  fung  by  many  a  bard,  on  many  a  day. 

By  the  rapidity,  however,  or,  if  I  may  ulc  a 
very  low  word  a  fecond  time,  by  the  glibnefi 
of  tile  pronunciation,  thofe  fourteen  fyllables 
in  the  firft  line,  and  thofe  twelve  in  the  fecond, 
appear  to  take  up  the  time  but  of  ten  ordinary 
fyUables.  'The  words  many  a,  though  they 
plainly  confift  of  three  diftin£ib  fyllables,  or 
founds,  which  are  all  pronounced  fiicceffively, 
or  the  one  after  the  other,  yet  pafs  as  but  two 
fyllables;  as  do  likewife  thefe  words, AtbTiotifrou^ 
and  amorotis.  The  words  heceven  and^Ven,  in 
the  fame  manner,  confift  each  of  them  of  .two 
fyllables,  which,  how  rapidly  foever  they  may 
be  pronounced,'  cannot  be  pronounced  but 
fucceffively,  or  the  one  after  the  other.  In 
verfe,  however,  they  are  confidered  as  con- 
fifting  but  of  one  fyllable  each. 

In  counting  the  fyllables  of  the  Italian 
Heroic  Verfe,  ftill  greater  indulgences  muft 
be  allowed:  three  vowels  muft  there  fre- 
quently be  counted  as  making  but  one  fylla- 
ble, though  they  are  all  pronounced,  rapidly 

indeed^ 
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kidded,  but  in  fucceffion,  or  the  one  after  the 
other,  and  though  no  two  of  them  are  fup* 
pofed  to  make  a  dipththong.  In  thefe  licences 
too,  the  Italians  feem  not  to  be  very  regular^ 
and  the  lame  ccHicourle  of  voweU  which  in 
one  place  makes  but  one  iyllable,  will  in  an- 
other fometimes  make  two.  There  are  even 
fome  wordswhich  in  the  end  of  a  verfe  are  con- 
ftantly  counted  for  two  fyUables,  but  which  in 
'  any  other  part  of  it  are  never  counted  for  more 
than  one ;  fuch  n^Juo^  htOyJiwi,  tuoi. 

Rufcelli  obierves,  that  in  the  Italian  Heroic 
Verfe  the  accent  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
fourth,  the  fixth,  the  eighth,  and  the  tenth 
fyUables ;  and  that  if  it  falls  upon  the  third, 
tiie  fifth,  the  feventh,  or  the  ninth  i^Uables,  it 
Jpoils  the  verfe. 

In  Engliih,  if  the  accent  falls  upon  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  odd  fyUables,  it  equally 
ipoils  the  verfe. 

Bow'd  dieir  ftiff  necfci*  loaden  with  ftomy  bbfts. 

Though  a  line  of  Milton  has  not  the  ordinary 
movement  of  an  £nglilh  Heroic  Verfe,  the 
accent  falls  upon  the  third  and  fifth  lyllables. 
In  Italian  frequently,  and  in  Engliih  fome- 
times, an  accent  is  with  great  grace  thrown 
upon  the  firft  fyllable,  in  which  caie  it  feldom 
happens  that  any  other  fyUable  is  accented 
before  the  fourth : 

Canto  Perme  pietofe  t^l  eapifiino* 

Firftin tkefe  fiiidfi  I  tr^  tkt fylvan ilraiiM. 

y  4  Both 
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Both  in  Englifli  and  in  Italian  the  fecond 
i^Uable  may  be  accented  with  great  grace, 
and  it  generally  is  fo  when  the  firil  iyllable  isi 
not  accented : 

£  in  vtan  PinferM  a^  Jut  s^oppofe  ;  em  vano 
S'  armo  d^AJta^  c  di  Lilna  llpopol  ml/lof  &c« 

Let  U8,  (ince  life  caq  little  more  fupply 
Than  juft  to  look  about  us>  and  to  die,  &c. 

Both  in  Englifli  and  in  Italian  Verfe,  an 
accent,  though  it  mufl  never  be  mifplaced,  - 
may  fometimes  be  omitted  with  great  grace^ 
-  In  the  lafl  of  the  above-quoted  Englifli  Verfes 
there  is  no  accent  upon  the  eighth  Iyllable } 
the  conjundtion  and  not  admitting  of  any.  In 
the  following  Italian  Verfe  there  is  no  accent 
upon  the  fixth  fyllable ; 

0  Mufa^  tuy  che  di  caduchi  allarif  &c. 

The  prepofition  di  will  as  little  admit  of  an 
Hccent  as  the  conjun6tion  and*  In  this  cafe^ 
however,  when  the  even  iyllable  is  not  ac- 
cented, neither  of  the  odd  iyllables  immedi^i 
ately  before  or  behind  it  muft  be  accented. 

Neither  in  Englifli  nor  in  Italian  can  two 
accents  running  be  omitted. 

It  mufli  be  pbferved,  that  in  Italian  there 
a^e  two  accents,  the  grave  and  the  acute :  the 
grave  accent  is  always  marked  by  a  flight 
ftroke  over  the  fyllable  to  which  it  belongs ; 
the  acute  accent  has  no  mark. 

The  Englifli  language  knows  no  difl;in6lioii 
lietween  the  grave  and  the  acute  accents^ 

Th<» 
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The  fame  author  obferves,  that  in  the 
Italian  Verfe  the  Paufe,  or  what  the  gram« 
marian^  call  the  Cefura,  may  with  propriety 

be  introduced  after  either  the    third,  -  thte 

« 

iburth,  the  fifth,  the  fixth,  or  the  feventh 
fyllables.  The  like  obfervations  have  been 
made  by  feveral  different  writers  upon  the 
Englifli  Heroic  Verfe.  Dobie  admires  parti* 
-cularly  the  verfe-  in  which  there  are  two 
paufes  ;  one  after  the  fifth,  and  another  after 
the  ninth  fyllable.  The  example  he  gives  is 
from  Petrarch : 

Nel  dolee  tempo  de  la  prima  etadcy  &c« 

In  this  verfe,  the  fecond  paufe,  which  he  fays 
comes  after  the  ninth  fyllable,  in  reality 
comes  in  between  the  two  vowels,  which,  in 
the  Italian  way  of  counting  fyllables,  compofe 
the  ninth  fyllable.  It  may  be  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  this  paufe  may  not  be  confi- 
i^ere^  as  coming  after  the  eighth  fyllable.  I 
do  not  recolle6t  any  good  Englifh  Verfe  jn 
which  the  paufe  comes  in  afler  the  ninth 
fyllable.  We  have  many  in  which  it  comes  in 
jrfter  the  eighth : 

Yet  oft,  before  his  infant  eyes,  woiild  run,  tftf. 

In  which  verfe  there  are  two  paufes ;  one 
^er  the  fecond,  and  the  other  after  the  eighth 
fyllable.  I  have  obferved  many  Italian  Verfes 
in  which  the  paufe  comes  after  the  fecond 
fyllable. 

Both 
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Both  the  Engliih  and  the  ItaUu  Heroic 
Yerfe,  perhaps,  are  not  fo  properly  compo&d 
of  a  certain  number  of  iyllablesy  which  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rhyme ;  as  of  a 
certain  number  of  intervals,  (of  five  invari- 
ably,) each  of  which  is  equal  in  length,  or 
time,  to  two  ordinary  diflin6l  iyllables,  though 
it  may  fometimes  contain  more,  of  which  the 
extraordinary  fhortnefs  compenlates  the  ex- 
traordinary number.    The  clofe  frequently  of 
each  of  thofe  intervals,  but  always  of  every 
fecond  interval,  is  marked  by  a  diftind:  accent. 
This  accent  may  frequently,  with  grfeat  grace, 
fall  upon  the  beginning  of  the  firfl  interval ; 
after  which,  it  cannot,  without  Ipoiling  the 
verfe,  fall  any  where  but  upon  the  clofe  of  an 
interval.      The  fyllable    or  fyUables  which 
come  after  the  accent  that  clofes  the  fifth 
interval  are  never  accented.     They  make  no 
diflin6l  interval,  but  are  confidered  as  a  fort 
of  excrefcence  of  the  verfe,  &nd  are  in  a  man- 
ner counted  for  nothing. 


OF  THE 
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OF  THE 

EXTERNAL    SENSES. 


THE  Senfes,  by  which  we  perceive  exter- 
nal obje6i:s,  are  commonly  reckoned 
Five  in  Number ;  Seeing,  Hearings  Smelling, 
Tailing,  and  Touching. 

Of  thefe,  the  four  firft  mentioned  are  each 
of  them  confined  to  particular  parts  or  organs 
of  the  body ;  the  Senfe  of  Seeing  is  confined 
to  the  Eyes;  that  of  Hearing  to  the  Ears; 
that  of  Smelling  to  the  Noftrils  ;  and  that  of 
Tafting  to  the  Palate.  The  Senfe  of  Touch- 
ing  alone  feems  not  to  be  confined  to  any 
particular  organ,  but  to  be  difiufed  through 
almoft  every  part  of  the  body ;  if  we  except 
the  hair  and  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
I  believe  through  every  part  of  it.  I  Ihall  fay 
a  few  words  concerning  each  of  thefe  Senfes  j 
beginning  with  the  lad,  proceeding  backwards 
in  the  oppofite  order  to  that  in  which  they 
are  commonly  enumerated. 

OftJie  Sertfe  o/'Touching. 

The  obje6ls  of  Touch  always  prefent  them- 
felves  aspreffing  upon,  or  as  refitting  the  par- 

ticular 
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ticular  part  of  the  body  which  perceives  them^ 
or  by  which  we  perceive  them.  When  I  lay 
my  hand  upon  the  table,  the  table  prefies  upon 
my  hand,  or  refifts  the  further  motion  of  my 
hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  my  hand  prefies 
upon  the  table.  But  prefiure  or  refiftance 
neceflarily  fuppofes  externality  in  the  thing 
which  prefies  or  refifts.  The  table  could  not 
prefi  upon,  or  refift  the  further  motion  of  my 
hand,  if  it  was  not  external  to  my  hand.  I 
fed  it  accordingly,  as  fbmething  which  is  not 
merely  an  affe6tion  of  my  hand,  but  altoge- 
ther external  to  and  independent  of  my  hand. 
The  agreeable,  indiflerent,  or  painful  fenla- 
tion  of  prefiure,  according  as  I  happen  to 
prefs  hardly  or  fofUy,  I  feel,  no  doubt,  as 
affections  of  my  hand  ;  but  the  thing  which 
prefies  and  refifts  I  feel  as  Ibmething  altoge- 
ther difierent  from  thofe  afieCtions,  as  exter* 
sal  to  my  hand,  and  as  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  it. 

In  moving  my  hand  along  the  table  it  foon 
comes,  in  every  direction,  to  a  place  where 
this  prefiure  or  refiftance  ceafes.  This  place 
we  call  the  boundary,  or  end  of  the  table  ;  of 
which  the  extent  and  figure  are  determined 
by  the  extent  and  dire6tion  of  the  lines  or 
furfaces  which  conftitute  this  boundary  or 
end. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  man  bom  Ulnd^ 
or  who  has  loft  his  fight  fo  early  that  he  has 

a  ne 
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no  remembrance  of  vifible  objedfcs^  may  form 
the  moft  difUnft  idea  of  the  extent  and  %ure 
crf^all  the  difierent  parts  of  his  own  body,  and 
of  every  other  tangible  objedt  which  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  handling  and  examining^ 
When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  his  foot,  as  his 
haixl  feels  the  preifiire  or  refiftance  of  his 
foot,  to  his  foot  feels  diat  of  his  hand.  They 
are  botih  external  to  one  another,  but  they 
are,  neither  of  them,  alt€>gether  fo  external 
to  him.  He  feels  in  both,  and  he  naturally 
coofiders  them  as  parts  of  himfdf,  or  at  leaft 
as  fomething  which  bdongs  to  him,  and 
which,  for  his  own  happineJs  and  comfort,  it 
is  neceflary  that  be  flioidd  take  fimie  care  of. 

When  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  table^ 
though  his  hand  feels  the  preflure  of  the  table» 
tiie  table  does  not  feel,  at  leaft  he  does  not 
knorw  that  it  feels,  the  prefiiire  of  his  h^d. 
He  feels  it  therefore  as  ibmething  externa], 
not  cmly  to  his  hand,  but  to  himfelf,  as  fome- 
tiling  which  makes  no  part  of  hzmfet^  and  in 
the  date  and  condition  of  which  he  has  not 
neceflkrity  any  concern. 

When  he  lays  his  band  upon  t^e  body  either 
of  another  man,  or  c^  any  other  animal^ 
though  he  knows,  or  at  leaft  may  know,  that 
they  feel  the  preflure  of  liis  hand  as  mudi  as 
be  feels  that  of  their  body:  yet  as  this  feeling 
is  altogether  external  to  him,  he  frequently 
^es  no  attention  to  it,  and  at  no  time  takes 

any 
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any  further  concern  in  it  than  he  is  obliged 
to  do  by  that  fellow-feeling  which  Nature  has^ 
for  the  wifeft  purpofes,  implanted  in  man,  not 
only  towards  all  other  men,  but  (though  no 
doubt  in  a  much  weaker  degree)  towards  all 
other  animals.  Having  deftined  him  to  be 
the  governing  animal  in  this  little  world,  it 
feems  to  have  been  her  benevolent  intention 
to  inljpire  him  with  fome  degree  of  relpeft^ 
even  for  the  meaneft  and  weakeil  of  hia 
fubje6ts. 

This  power  or  quality  of  refiftancc  we  call 
Solidity ;  and  the  thing  which  poffeffes  it,  the 
Solid  Body  or  Thing.  As  we  feel  it  as  fome* 
thing  altogether  external  to  us,  fo  we  neceit 
iarily  conceive  it  as  fomething  altogether 
independent  of  us.  We  confider  it,  there-^ 
fore,  as  what  we  call  a  Subftance,  or  as  a  thing 
that^fubfifls  by  itfelf,  and  independent  of  any 
other  thing.  Solid  and  fubftantial,  accord^^ 
ingly,  are  two  words  which,  in  common  lan- 
guage, are  confidered  either  as  altogether,  or 
as  nearly  fynonimous. 

Solidity  neceflarily  fuppofes  fome  degree 
of  extenfion,  and  that  in  all  the  three  direc- 
tions of  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs.  All 
the  folid  bodies,  of  which  we  have  any  experi* 
ence,  have  fome  degree  of  fuch  bulk  or  mag- 
nitude. It  feems  to  be  eflential  to  their 
nature,  and  without  it,  we  cannot  even  con-, 
ceive  how  they  fliould  be  capable  .of  preiQu*e: 

or 
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Or  refifUnce ;  the  powers  by  which  they  are 
made  known  to  us,  and  by  which  alone  they 
are  capable  of  acting  upon  our  own,  and  upon 
all  other  bodies. 

Extenfion,  at  leaft  any  fenfible  extenfion, 
fuppofes  divifibility.  The  body  may  be  fo 
hard,  that  our  ftrength  is  not  fufficient  to 
br^ak  it :  we  fliU  fuppofe,  however,  that  if  a 
iiifficient  force  were  applied,  it  might  be  fo 
broken ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  can  always,  in 
fancy  at  leaft,  imagine  it  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  parts. 

Every  folid  and  extended  body,  if  it  be  not 
infinite,  (as  the  univerfe  may  be  conceived  to 
be,)  muft  have  fome  fhape  or  figure,  or  be 
bounded  by  certain  lines  and  furfaces. 

Every  fuch  body  muft  likewife  be  conceived 
as  capable  both  of  motion  and  of  reft ;  both 
of  altering  its  fituation  with  regard  to  other 
furrounding  bodies,  and  of  remaining  in  the 
iame  fituation.  That  bodies  of  fmall  or  mo- 
derate bulk,  are  capable  of  both  motion  and 
reft  we  have  conftant  experience.  Great 
nj^afles,  perhaps,  are,  acccording  to  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  the  imagination,  fuppofed  to 
be  mcMTe  fitted  for  reft  than  for  motion.  Pro* 
vided  a  fufficient '  force  could  be  applied, 
however,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  the  greateft  and  moft  unwieldy  mafles 
might  be  made  capable  of  motion.    Philofo- 

VOL.  V,  z  phy 
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phy  teaches  us,  (and  hj  reafons  too  to  which 
it  is  fcarcdy  poffible  to  refufe  our  afielit,) 
that  the  earth  itfelf,  and  bodies  much  larger 
than  the  earth,  are  not  only  moveable,  but  are 
at  all  tunes  a6tually  in  motion,  and  continually 
altering  their  fituation,  in  r^e6i  to  other 
iurroundiDg  bodies,  with  a  rapidity  that  almoft 
pafles  all  human  comprehenfion*  In  theiyil 
tern  of  the  univerfe,  at  leaft  according  to  the 
imperfed:  notions  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  attain  concerning  it,  the  great 
difficulty  ieems  to  be,  not  to  find  the  moft 
enormous  mafl^  in  motion,  but  to  find  the 
finalleft  particle  of  matter  that  is  perfeftly 
at  reft,  with  regard  to  all  other  furroan^ng 
bodies. 

Thefe  font  qualities^  or  attributes  of  exten- 
Son,  divifibiHty,  %ure,  and  mobility,  or  the 
capacity  of  motion  or  reft,  feem  nieceflarfly 
involved  in  die  idea  or  conceptiofi  of  a  Iblid 
fubfiance.  They  are,  in  reality,  uiepaarable 
from  that  idea  or  conception^  and  the  folid 
iubftance  cannot  poffiUy  be  concdved  to  exift 
without  them.  No  other  qualities  or  attributed 
feem  to  be  involved,  in  the  fame  manner^  in 
this  our  idea  or  conception  of  fofidity.  It 
would,  however,  be  ralb  from  thence  to  eon* 
nclude  that  the  folid  fiibftsttce  cam,  ad  ;lheh» 
poflefi  no  other  qualities  or  attribuiteSw  This 
very  ra(h'  conclufion,  notwithftanding,  baa 
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been  not  only  drawn,  but  infifted  upon,  as  an 
axiom  of  the  moil  indubitable  certainty,  by 
philolbphers  of  very  eminent  reputation* 

Of  thefe  external  and  refifting  fubftance«, 
fome  yield  eafily,  and  change  their  figure,  at 
leafl  in  fome  degree,  in  confequence  of  the 
preflure  of  our  hand :  others  neither  yield  nor 
chaitge  their  figure,  in  any  relpeft,  in  confe-^ 
quence  of  the  utmoft  preflure  which  our  hand 
alone  is  capable  of  giving  them.  The  former 
we  call  Ibft,  the  latter  hard,  bodies.  In  fome 
bodies  the  parts  are  £b  very  eafily  feparable^ 
that  they  not  only  yield  to  a  very  moderate 
preffiire,  but  eafily  receive  the  prefling  body 
within  them,  and  without  much  refifi;anc6 
allow  it  to  traverfe  their  extent  in  every  poll 
fible  dire£lion.  Thefe  are  called  fluid,  in 
contradiftindtion  to  thofe  of  which  the  parts 
not  being  lb  eafily  feparable,  are  upon  that 
account  peculiarly  called  Solid  Bodies ;  aH  if 
they  poflefled,  in  a  more  diilindt  and  per^ 
ceptible  manner,  the  charad;eriflical  quality 
of  folidity  or  the  power  of  refiftance.  Water, 
however,  (one  of  the  fluids  with  which  we  are 
moll  famihar,)  when  confined  on  all  fides,  (as 
in  a  hollow  globe  of  metal,  which  is  fidl  filled 
with  it,  and  then  lealed  hermetically,)  has 
been  found  to  refift  preflure  as  much  as  the 
bardeft,  or  what  we  commonly  call  the  moft 
iblid  bodies* 

S<HBe  fluids  yield  fb  very  eafily  to  th< 
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flighted  preflure,  that  upon  ordinary  occafiom 
we  are  fcarcely  fenfible  of  their  refiftance  ; 
and  are  upon  that  account  little  difpofed  to 
conceive  them  as  bodies,  or  as  things  capable 
of  prefTure  and  refiftance.  There  was  a  time, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Ariftotle  and  Lucretius, 
when  it  was  fuppofed  to  require  fome  degree 
of  philofophy  to  demonftrate  that  air  was  a 
real  folid  body,  or  capable  of  preflure  and 
refiftance.  What,  in  ancient  times,  and  ini 
vulgar  apprehenfions,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
doubtful  with  regard  to  air,  ftill  continues 
to  be  fo  with  regard  to  light,  of  which  the 
ray8,however  condenfed  or  concentrated,  have 
never  appeared  capable  of  making  the  finalleft 
refiftance  to  the  motion  of  other  bodies,  the 
Ghara3;eriftical  power  or  quality  of  what  are 
called  bodies,  or  Iblid  fubftances.  Some  phi* 
lofophers  accordingly  doubt,  and  fome  even 
deny,  that  light  is  a  material  or  corporeal 
fubftance. 

Though  all  bodies  or  folid  fubftances  refift, 
yet  all  thofe  mth  which  we  are  acquainted 
appear  to  be  more  or*lefs  compreffible,  or 
capable  of  having,  without  any  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  their  matter,  their  bulk  more 
or  leis  reduced  within  a  fmaller  Ipace  than 
that  which  they  ufually  occupy.  An  experi* 
ment  of  the  Florentine  academy  was  fuppofed 
to  have  demonftrated  that  water  was  abfolutely 
incomprehenfible.      The  lame  experiment, 

however. 


bowever,  having  been  repeated  vnth  more 
care  and  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  water, 
though  it  ftrongly  refills  compreffion,  is,  how- 
ever,  when  a  fufficient  force  is  applied,  like 
aU  other  bodies,  in  fome  degree  liable  to  it* 
Air,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  application  of  a 
nrery  moderate  force,  is  eafily  reducible  within 
a  much  fmaller  portion  of  fpace  than  thai 
which  it  ufually  occupies.  The  condenfing 
engine,  and  what  is  founded  upon  it,  the 
wind-gun,  fufficiently  demonftrate  this:  and 
even  without  the  help  of  fuch  ingenious  and 
expenfive  machines,  we  may  eafily  iatisfy  our- 
ielves  o€  the  truth  of  it,  by  fqueezing  a  fulL 
blown  bladder  of  which  the  neck  is  well  tied. 
The  hardnefs  or  ibftnefs  of  bodies,  or  the 
greater  or  finailer  force  with  which  they  refiA 
any  change  of  fliape,  feems  to  depend  altoge* 
ther  upon  the  fi^ronger  or  weaker  degree  of 
cohefion  with  which  their  parts  are  mutually 
attracted  to  one  another.  The  greater  or 
fmaller  force  with  which  they  refilt  compref- 
fion may,  upon  many  occafions,  be  owing 
partly  to  the  fame  caufe :  but  it  may  likewife 
be  owing  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  proportkm 
of  empty  fpace  comprehended  within  their 
dimenfions,  or  intermixed  with  the  fblid  parts 
which  compofe  them.  A  body  which  com- 
prehended no  empty  Q)ace  widiin  its  dimen- 
fions, which,  through  all  its  parts,  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  the  refifUng  fubflance,  we 
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mtt  natoraUy  d]i|K>fed  to  conceive  as  fomeUiiiig 
which  would  be  abfolutely  incompreffible, 
and  which  would  refift,  with  unconquerable 
force,  every  attempt  to  reduce  it  within  nar- 
rower dimenfions«  If  the  folid  and  refifting 
fubflance,  without  moving  out  of  its  place^ 
ihould  admit  into  the  fame  place  another  folid 
taA  refifting  fubftance,  it  would  from  that 
moment,  in  our  apprehenfion,  ceafe  to  be  a 
folid  and  refifting  fubftance,  and  would  no 
longer  appear  to  poflefs  that  quality,  by  which 
alone  it  is  made  known  to  us,  and  which  we 
therefore  confider  as  conftituting  its  nature 
and  eflence,  and  as  altogether  infeparable 
from  it  Hence  our  notion  of  what  has  been 
called  impenetrability  of  matter ;  or  of  the 
abfolute  impoflibility  that  two  folid  refifting 
fubft&nces  fiiould  occupy  tiie  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time. 

This  do£trine,  which  is  as  old  as  Leucippus^ 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  was  in  the  laft 
century  revived  ^y  Gaflendi,  and  has  fince 
been  adopted  by  Newton  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  followers.  It  may  at  prefent  be 
confidered  as  the  eftabliflied  fyftem,  or  as  the 
'  jyftem  that  is  moft  in  faihion,  and.moft  ap« 
proved  of  by  the  greater  part  of  the  pHi 
lofophers  of  Europe.  .  Though  it  has  been 
oppofed  by  feveral  puzzling  arguments,  drawn 
from  that  fpecies  of  metaphyfics  which  con* 
Ibuuds  every  thing  and  explains  nothing,  it 
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C9em&iUpQn  the  whole  to  be  the  mod  fiiqple,i 
the  moft  diftin£t|  and  the  moil  pomprehenfible 
account  that  has  yet  beeq  given  of  the  phce^ 
nomena  whidi  are  meant  .to  be  explained  by 
it*  I  Ihall  only  ob&rve^  that  whatever  fyA^m 
inay  be  adopted  concerning  the  hardnefi  or 
foftnei^}  the  fluidity  or  folidily,  the  cotaprelli- 
bility,  or  incomprdffibility  of  the  refifling  fub» 
ftance,  the  certainty  of  our  diflind;  ienfe  and 
feeling  of  its  Exterxiality,  or  of  its  entire 
independency  upon  the  organ  which  perceives 
it»  or  by  which  we  perceive  it^  cannot  in  the 
finalleft  degree  be  affected  by  any  fuch  fyftenip 
\  ihall  not  therefore  attempt  to  give  any  further 
account  of  fuch  fyflems. 

Heat  and  cold  being  felt  by  almoft  every 
part  of  the  human  body,  have  commonly  been 
canked  along  with  folidity  and  refiflance, 
among  the  qualities  which  are  the  objedts  of 
Touch*  It  is  not,  however,  I  think,  in  ou^: 
language  proper  to  iky  that  we  touch,  but 
that  we  feel  the  qualities  of  heat  and  gold. 
The  word  feelings  though  in  many  cafes  we 
ufe  it  as  fynonimous  to  touching^  has,  however, 
a  much  more  exteniive  iignification,  and  is 
frequently  employed  to  denote  pur  internal, 
as  well  as  our  external,  affedtions.  We  feel 
hunger  and  thirft,  we  feel  joy  and  forrpw,  w^ 
fed  love  and  hatred. 

^eat  and  cold,  in  reality,  though  they  may 
^eqiiently  be  perceived  by  the  fame  parts  of 
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the  human  body,  cohflitute  [an  order  of  fen^ 

iations  altogether  different  from  thofe  which 

are  the  proper  objefts  of  -Touch.    They  are 

naturally  felt,  not  as  preffing  upon  the  organ, 

but  as  in  the  organ.    What  we  feel  while  we 

ftand  in  the  funlhine  during  a  hot,  or  in  the 

ihade  during  a  firofty,  day,  is  evidently  fAu 

not  ais  prefBng  upon  the  body,  but  as  in  the 

body.  It  does  not  neceflarily  fuggeft  the  pre- 

fence  of  any  external  obje3;,  nor  could  we 

from  thence  alone  infer  the  exiilence  of  any 

fuch  object.    It  is  a  fen&tion  which  neither 

does  nor  can  exill  any  where  but  either  in 

the  organ  which  feels  it,  or  in  the  unknowii 

principle  of  perception,  whatever  that  may 

be,  which  feels  in  that  organ,  or  by  means  of 

that  organ.    When  we  lay  our  hand  upon  a 

table,  which  is  either  heated  or  cooled  a  good 

deal  beyond  the  a£fcual  temperature  of  our 

hand,  we  have  two  diftind;  perceptions  z  firft, 

that  of  the  folid  or  refifting  table,  which  is 

neceflarily  felt  as  fomething  external  to,  and 

independent  of,  the  hand  which  feels  if:  and 

Secondly,  that  of  the  heat  or  cold,  which  by 

the  contact  of  the  table  is  excited  in  our 

hand,  and  which  is  naturally  felt  as  nowhere 

but  in  our  hand,  or  in  the  principle  of  peiy 

ception  which  feels  in  our  hand* 

But  though  the  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold 
do  not  neceflarily  fuggefl^  the  prefenceof  any 
external  object,  we  ibon  learn  from  experi- 

enoe 
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mce  that  they  are  commoiily  excited  by  fome 
luch  objedt:  fometimes  by  the  temperature 
<tf  fome  external  body  immediately  in  contact  ' 
with  our  own  body,  and  fometimes  by  fome 
body  at  either  a  moderate  or  a  great  diflance 
fix>m  us ;  as  by  the  fire  in  a  chamber,  or  by 
the  fim  in  a  Summer's  day.  By  the  frequency 
and  uniformity  of  this  experience,  by  the 
cuftom  and  habit  of  thought  which  that  fre- 
quency an^  uniformity  neceflarfly  occafion, 
the  Internal  Seniation,  and  the  External  Caufe 
of  that  S^iaticm,  come  in  our  conception  to 
be  fo  ftri&ly  conne6ted,  that  in  our  ordinary 
and  cardefs  way  of  thinking,  we  are  apt  to 
confider  them  as  almoft  one  and  the  fame 
tiling,  and  therefore  denote  them  by  one  and 
the  fame  word.    The  confufion,  however,  is 
in  this  cafe  more  in  the  word  than  in  the 
thought ;  for  in  reality  we  ftill  retain  fome 
notion  of  the  diftin£lion,  though  we  do  not 
always  evolve  it  with  that  accuracy  which  a 
very  flight  degree  of  attention  might  enable 
us  to  do.    When  we  move  our  hand,  for  ex« 
ample,  along  the  furface  of  a  very  hot  or  of  a 
very  cold  table,  though  we  lay  that  the  table 
is  hot  or  cold  in  every  part  of  it,  we  never 
mean  that,  in  any  part  of  it,  it  feels  the  fen« 
iations  either  of  heat  or  of  cold,  but  that  in 
every  part  of  it,  it  poflefles  the  power  of  ex« 
citing  one  or  other  of  thofe  fen&tions  in  our 
bodies*    The  philofbphers  who  have  taken  fo 

much 
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fence  remofves,  and  the  prefence  brings  back, 
the  fenfation.  This  external  body  we  con- 
fider  as  the  caufe  of  this  fenfation,  and  we 
denominate  by  the  lame  words  both  the  fen- 
iation  and  the  power  by  which  the  external 
body  produces  this  fen&tion.  But  when  we 
£iy  that  the  fmell  is  in  the  flower,  we  do  not 
thereby  mean  that  the  flower  itfelf  has  any 
feeling  of  the  fen&tion  which,  we  feel ;  but 
that  it  has  the  power  of  exciting  this  fenla- 
tion  in  our  nollrils,  or  in  the  principle  of  per« 
ception  which  feels  in  our  nollrils.  Though 
this  fenlation^  and  the  power  by  which  it  is 
excited,  are  thus  denoted  by  the  fame  word, 
this  ambiguity  of  language  mifleads,  in  this 
cafe,  the  natural  judgments  of  mankind  as 
little  as  in  the  two  preceding^i 


Offfie  Sen/e  of  Hearing. 

£vERT  found  is  naturally  felt  as  in  the  Ear, 
the  organ  of  Hearing.  Sound  is  not  naturally^ 
felt  as  refilling  or  prefling  upon  the  organ,  or 
as  in  any  refpeft  external  to,  or  independent 
of,  the  organ.  We  naturally  feel  it  as  an  af- 
fe6lion  of  our  Ear,  as  fomething  which  is  al- 
together in  our  Ear,  and  nowhere  but  in  our 
Ear,  or  in  the  principle  of  perception  which 
feels  in  our  Ear.  We  foon  leam  from  expe« 
rience,  indeed,  that  the  fenfation  is  frequently 

excited 
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excited  by  bodies  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
irom  us ;  often  at  a  much  greater  diftance, 
than  thofe  ever  are  which  excite  the  fen&tion 
of  Smelling.     We  learn  too  from  experience 
that  this  found  or  fenfation  in  our  Ears  re« 
ceives  different  modifications,   according  to 
the  diftance  and  direction  of  the  body  which 
originally  caufes  it.  The  fenfation  is  ftronger, 
the  found  is  louder,  when  that  body  is  nearit 
The  fenfation  is  weaker,  the  found  is  lower, 
when  that  body  is  at  a  diftance.    The  found, 
or  fenfation,  too  undergoes  fome  variation  ac« 
cording  as  the  body  is  placed  on  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  left,  before  or  behind  us.    In 
common  language  we  frequently  fay,  that  the 
found  feems  to  come  from  a  great  or  from  a 
fmall  diftance,  from  the  right  hand  or  from 
the  left,  from  before  or  from  behind  us.    We 
frequently  fay  too  that  we  hear  a  found  at  a 
great  or  fmaU  diflance,  on  our  right  hand  or 
on  our  left.    The  real  found,  however,  the 
fenfation  in  our  ear,  can  never  be  heard  or 
felt  any  where  but  in  our  ear,  it  can  never 
change  its  place,  it  is  incapable  of  motion, 
and  can  come,  therefore,  neither  from  the 
right  nor  from  the  left,  neither  from  before 
nor  from  behind  us.    The  Ear  can  feel  or 
hear  nowhere  but  where  it  is,  and  cannot 
ftretch  out  its  powers  of  perception,  either  to 
a  great  or  to  a  fmall  diilance,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.    By  all  fuch  phrafes  w^ 

in 
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in  feality  mean  nothing  but  to  exprefii  ouf 
opinion  concerning  either  the  diftance^  or  the 
direftion  of  the  body,  which  excites  the  fen- 
latioii  of  found.  When  we  fay  that  the  found 
is  in  the  bell,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  bell 
hears  its  own  found,  or  that  any  thing  like 
our  lenfation  is  in  the  bell,  but  that  it  pofl 
fefles  the  power  of  exciting  that  fenlktion  in 
our  organ  of  Hearing.  Though  in  this,  aa^ 
well  as  in  fome  other  cafes,  we  exprefs  by  the 
fame  word,  both  the  Senfation,  and  the  Power 
of  exciting  that  Senfation ;  this  ambiguity  of 
language  occafions  fcarce  any  coniufion  in 
the  thought,  and  when  the  different  meanings 
of  the  word  are  properly  diftinguifhed,  the 
opinions  of  the  vulgar,  and  thofe  of  the  phi« 
lolbpher,  though  apparently  oppofite,  turn  out 
to  be  exactly  the  fame. 

Thefe  four  clafles  of  fecondary  qualities,  as 
philolbphers  have  called  them,  or  to  ^eak 
more  properly,  thefe  four  clafles  of  Senfations  j 
Heat  and  Cold,  Tafle,  Smell,  and  Sound; 
being  felt,  not  as  refifling  or  preffing  upon 
the  organ ;  but  as  in  the  organ,  are  not  natu* 
rally  perceived  as  external  and  independent 
fubflances ;  or  even  as  qualities  of  fuch  fub- 
ftances ;  but  as  mere  affedtions  of  the  organ^ 
and  what  can  exifl  nowhere  but  in  the  organ. 

They  do  not  poiTefs,  nor  can  we  even  con* 
ceive  tiiem  as  capable  of  pofTeffing,  any  one  of 
the  qualities,  which  we  confider  as  efleatial 

3  to. 
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tcs  and  infeparable  from,  the  eltertial  Iblid 
and  independant  ihbftancea. 

Firft,  They  have  noextesfion.  They  are 
neither  long  nor  ihort ;  they  are  neither  broad 
nor  narrow ;  they  are  neither  deep  nor  fliat- 
low.  The  bodies  which  exdte  them,  the 
ij^aces  within  which  they  may  be  perceived, 
may  poi&fs  any  of  tho&  dimenfions ;  but  the 
Senfationsthemlelves  can  poflefa  none  of  thenu 
When  we  iay  of  a  Note  in  Mufic,  that  it  is 
long  or  ihort,  we  mean  that  it  is  fo  in  point 
of  duration.  In  point  c^  extenfion  we  cannot 
even  conceive,  that  it  fliould  be  either  the  one 
or  the  other* 

Secondly,  Thofe  Senlations  have  no  %ure. 
They  are  neither  round  nor  fquare,  though 
the  bodies  which  excite  them,  though  the 
^ces  within  which  they  may  be  perceived, 
aiay  be  either  the  one  or  tlie  other. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  JSeniations  are  incapable  of 
motion.  The  bodies  which  excite  them  may 
be  moved  to  a  greater  or  to  a  fmaUer  diftan(^« 
The  Senfittions  become  fainter  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  ftronger  in  the  other.  Thofe  bodies 
may  diange  tJieir  dire6fcion  with  regard 
to  the  organ  of  Seofation.  If  the  change  be 
ecmfidemble,  the  Senfations  undergo  fome^ 
fenfible  variation  in  confequence  of  it.  But 
ftili  we  never  afcribe  motion  to  the  Senfkticms. 
Even  wlien  the  perfon  who  feels  any  of  ihoie 
Seniations^  and  confequently  the  organ  by 

which 
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which  he  feels  liiem,  changes  his  fihiation^ 
we  never,  even  in  thia  cafe,  iay^  that  the 
Senfation  moves,  or  is  moved.  It  feems 
to  exift  always,  where  alone  it  is  capable 
of  exifting,  in  the  organ  which  feels  it*  We 
never  even  aicribe  to  thofe  Senfations  the 
attribute  of  reft ;  becaufe  we  never  fay  that 
any  thing  is  at  reft,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it 
capable  of  motion.  We  never  fay  tliat  any 
'  thing  does  not  change  its  fituation  with  regard 
to  other  things,  unleis  we  fuppofe  it  capable 
of  changing  that  fituation. 

Fourtlily,  Thofe  Senfations,  as  they  have 
no  extenfion,  fo  they  can  have  no  divifibility. 
We  cannot  even  conceive  that  a  degree  of 
Heat  or  Cold,  that  a  SmeU,  a  Tafte,  or  a 
Sound,  Ihould  be  divided  (in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  folid  and  extended  fubftince  may  be 
divided)  into  two  halves,  or  into  four  quarters, 
or  into  any  other  number  of  parts. 

But  though  all  thefe  Sen&tions  are  equally 
incapable  of  divifion ;  there  are  three  of  them, 
Tafte,  SmeU,  and  Sound ;  which  feem  capable 
of  a  certain  compofition  and  decompofition. 
A  fkilful  cook  will,  by  his  tafte,  perhaps,  fome* 
times  diftinguiih  the  different  ingredients,, 
which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  new 
lauce,  and  of  which  the  fimple  taftes  make  up 
the  compound  one  of  the  fauce.  A  fldlful 
perfumer  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  be  able  to 
do  the  fame  thing  wiUi  regard  to  a  new  Scent 
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In  a  concert  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mafic, 
an  acute  and  experienced  Ear  readily  diftin- 
guiihes  all  the  different  founds  which  ftrike 
upon  it  at  the  fame  time,  and  which  may, 
therefore^  be  confidered  as  making  up  one 
compound  found. 

Is  it  by  nature,  or  by  experience,  that  we 
learn  to  diftinguifli  between  fimple  and  com« 
pound  Seniations  of  this  kind  ?  I  am  di^fed 
to  believe  that  it  is  altogether  by  experience; 
and  that  naturally  all  Taftes,  SmeUs,  and 
Sounds,  which  affe£t  the  organ  of  Seniation 
at  the  fitme  time,  are  felt  as  fimple  and  un^ 
compounded  Seniations.  It  is  altogether  by 
experience,  I  think,  that  we  learn  to  obferve 
the  different  affinities  and  refemblances  which 
the  compound  Senfation  bears  to  the  different 
fimple  ones,  which  compofe  it,  and  to  judge 
that  the  different  caufes,  which  naturally 
excite  thofe  different  fimple  Seniations,  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  that  caufe  which  ex- 
cites the  compounded  one. 

It  is  iUfficiently  evident  that  this  compofition 
and  decompofition  is  altogether  different  from 
that  union  and  feparation  of  parts,  which  con* 
Aitutes  the  divifibility  of  folid  extenfion. 

The  Seniations  of  Heat  and  Cold  feem  « 
incapable  even  of  this  ipecies  of  compofition 
and  decompofition.  The  Seniations  of  Heat 
and  Cold  may  be  ilronger  at  one  time  and 
weaker  at  another.  They  may  differ  in 
degree,  but  they  cannot  differ  in  kind.    The 

VOL.  V.  A  A  Sen- 
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Seniations  of  Talle,  Smell,  and  Sounds  fre- 
quently  differ,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
They  are  not  only  ftronger  and  weaker,  but 
fbme  Taftes  afe  fweet  and  fonxe  bitter ;  fome 
Smells  are  agreeable,  and  fome  offenfive ; 
fome  Sounds  are  acute,  and  (bme  grave ;  and 
each  of  thefe  different  kinds  or  qualities  too 
is  capable  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  different 
modifications.  It  is  the  combination  of  fuch 
fimple  Senfations,  as  differ  not  only  in  degree 
but  in  kind,  which  conftitutes  the  com* 
pounded  Senfation. 

Thefe  four  claffes  of  Senfations,  therefore, 
having  none  of  the  qualities  which  are  effentiai 
to,  and  infeparable  from,  the  folid,  external, 
and  independent  fubflances  which  excite 
them,  cannot  be  qualities  or  modifications  of 
thofe  fubflances.  In  reality  we  do  not  na» 
tundly  confider  them  as  fuch  ;  though  in  the 
way  in  which  "we  expreis  ourfelves  on  the 
fubje6t,  there  is  frequently  a  good  deal  of 
ambiguity  and  confufion.  When  the  different 
meanings  of  words,  however,  are  &irly  difUn. 
guifhed,  thefe  Senfations  are,  even  by  the 
mofl  ignorant  and  illiterate,  underflood  to  be, 
not  the  qualities,  but  merely  the  effects  of  the 
folid,  external,  and  independent  fubflances 
upon  the  fenfible  and  living  organ,  or  upon 
the  principle  of  perception  which  feels  in  that 
organ. 

Pbilofophers,  however,  have  not  in  general 
fuppofed  that  thofe  exciting  bodies  produce 
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thofe  Senlations  immediately,  but  hy  the 
intervention  of  one,  two,  or  more  intermediate 
caufes. 

In  the  Senfation  of  Tafte,  for  example, 
though  the  exciting  body  preffes  upon  the 
organ  of  Senfation,  this  preffure  is  not  flip-^ 
pofedto  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  Senia« 
tion  of  Tafte.  Certain  juices  of  the  exciting 
body  are  fuppofed  to  enter  the  pores  of  the 
palate,  and  to  excite,  in  .the  irritable  and 
fenfible  fibres  of  that  organ,  certain  motions 
or  vibrations,  which  produce  there  the  Senfa- 
tion of  Tafte.  But  how  thofe  juices  ftiould 
excite  fuch  motions,  or  how  fuch  motions 
fliould  produce,  either  in  the  organ,  or  in  the 
principle  of  perception  which  feels  in  the 
organ,  the  Senfation  of  Tafte ;  or  a  Senlation, 
which  not  only  does  not  bear  the  fmalleft 
refemblance  to  any  motion,  but  which  itfelf 
feems  incapable  of  all  motion,  no  philofopher 
has  yet  attempted,  nor  probably  ever  wilt 
attempt  to  explain  to  us. 

The  Senfations  of  Heat  and  Cold,  of  Smell 
and  Sound,  are  frequently  excited  by  bodies 
at  a  diftance,  fometimes  at  a  great  diftance, 
from  the  organ  which  feels  them.  But  it  is 
a  veryantient  and  well-eftabliflied  axiom  in 
metaphyfics,  that  nothing  can  adl  where  it  is 
not;  and  this  axiom,  it  muft,  I  think,  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  at  leaft  perfedlly  a^reeable^ 
to  our  natural  and  ufustt  habits  of  thinking.    ' 

A  A  a  The 
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The  Sun^  the  great  fource  <^both  Heat  and 
Light,  is  at  an  immenfe  diilance  from  us*  His 
rays,  however,  (traverfing,  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  the  immenfity  of  the  intervening 
regions,)  as  they  convey  the  Senlation  of  Light 
to  our  eyes,  to  they  ccmvey  that  of  Heat  to 
all  the  fenfible  parts  of  our  body.  They 
even  convey  the  power  of  exciting  that 
Senfation  to  all  the  other  bodies  that  furroUnd 
us.  They  warm  the  earth,  and  air,  we  fay  ^ 
that  is,  they  convey  to  the  eartit  and  the  air 
the  power  of  \exciting  that  Senfation  in  our 
bodies.  A  common  fire  produces,  in  the  fame 
manner,  all  the  fame  effe6ts ;  though  the 
^here  of  its  a6tion  is  confined  within  much 
narrower  limits. 

The  odoriferous  body,  which  is  generally 
too  at  fome  diflance  from  us,  is  fuppofed  to 
a£l  upon  our  organs  by  means  of  certain  fmall 
particles  of  matter,  called  Effluvia,  which 
being  fent  forth  in  all  poflible  directions,  and 
drawn  into  our  nollrils  by  the  inlpiration  of 
breathing,  produce  there  the  Senfation  of 
Smell.  The  minutenels  of  thoie  fmall  par*, 
tides  .of  matter,  however,  mud  furpais  all 
human  comprehenfion.  Inclofe  in  a  gold 
box,  for  a  few  hours,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
muik.  Take  out  the  mufk,  and  clean  the 
box  with  foap  and  water  as  carefully  as  it  is 
pofGble.  Nothing  can  be  fuppofed  ta  remain 
in  the  box,  but  fuch  effluvia  as,  having  pene-^ 
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trated  into  its  interior  pores,  may  have  elcaped  > 

the  effe^s  of  this  cleanfing.  The  box,  how* 
ever,  will  retain  the  finell  of  muik  for  many, 
I  do  not  know  for  how  many  years ;  and  thefe 
effluvia,  how  minute  Ibever  we  may  fuppoie 
them,  muil  have  had  the  powers  of  fubdividing 
themfdves,  and  of  emitting  other  effluvia  of 
the  fame  kind,  continually,  and  without  any 
interruption,  during  fo  long  a  period.  The 
niceft  balance,  however,  which  human  art 
has  been  able  to  invent,  will  not  ihow  the 
fmalleil  increafe  of  weight  in  the  box 
immediately  after  it  has  been  thus  carefully 
cleaned. 

The  Seniation  of  Sound  is  frequently  felt 
at  a  much  greater  diftance  from  the  founding, 
than  that  of  SmeU  ever  is  from  the  odorife* 
rous  body.  ^  The  vibrations  of  the  founding 
body,  however,  are  fuppofed  to  produce 
certain  correipondent  vibrations  and  pulfes 
in  the  iiirrounding  atmoiphere,  which  being 
propagated  in  all  direAions,  reach  our  organ 
of  Hearing,  and  produce  there  the  Seniation 
of  Sound.  There  are  not  many  philofophical 
do£trines,  perhaps,  eftablifhed  upon  a  more 
probable  foundation,  than  that  of  the  propa- 
gation of  Sound  by  means  of  the  pulfes  or 
vibrations  of  the  air.  The  experiment  of  the 
bell,  which,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  pro* 
duces  no  fenfible  Sound,  would  alone  render 
this  dodtrine  fomewhat  more  than  probable. 

A  A  3  But 
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But  this  great  probability  is  (till  further  con- 
firmed  by  the  computations  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, who  has  ihown  that,  what  is  called  the 
velocity  of  Sound,  or  the  time  which  pafles 
between  the  commencement  of  the  aAion  of 
the  founding  body,  and  that  of  the  Sen&tion 
in  our  ear,  is  perfe3:ly  fiiitable  to  the  velocity 
with  ^ich  the  pulfes  and  vibrations  of  an 
elaftic  fluid  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  air, 
are  naturally  propagated.  Dr.  Franklin  has 
made  objections  to  this  doctrine,  but,  I  think, 
without  fucceis. 

Such  are  the  intermediate  cau&s  by  which 
philofbphers  have  endeavoured  to  conneft  the 
Senfittions  in  our  organs,  with  the  diftant 
bodies  which  excite  them.  How  thofe  inter- 
mediate  caufes,  by  the  different  motions  and 
vibrations  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to 
excite  on  our  organs,  produce  there  thoft 
different  Seniations,  none  of  which  bear  the 
finallell  refemblance  to  vibration  or  motion 
of  any  kind,  no  phik^opher  has  yet  attempted 
to  explain  to  us. 


Qf  (he  Sen/e  6f  Seeing. 

Db.  Beekley,  in  his  New  Theory  of  Vifion, 
one  of  the  fineil  examples  of  phildbpfaical 
analyfis  that  is  to  be  found,  either  in  our  own, 
or  in  any  other  langu^e,  has  explained,  fo 

very 
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very  diftin£tly,  the  nature  of  the  obji^ts  of 
Sight :  their  diffimilitude  to,  as  wdl  as  their 
correlpondence  and  connexion  with  thofe  of 
Touch,  that  I  have  fcarcely  any  thing  to  add 
to  what  h6  has  akeady  done.  It  is  only  in 
order  to  render  ibme  things,  which  I  fhall 
hiave  occafion  to  lay  hereafter,  intelligible  to 
ibch  readers  as  may  not  have  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  ftudying  his  book,  that  I  have  pre« 
iumed  to  treat  of  the  iame  fubje6t,  after  fo 
great  a  mafter«  Whatever  I  ihall  fay  upon 
it,  if  not  dire6bly  borrowed  from  him,  has  at 
leaft  been  fiiggefted  by  what  he  has  already 
faidt 

That  the  objedls  of  Sight  are  not  perceived 
as  refifting  or  prefling  upon  the  organ  which 
perceives  them,  is  fufficiently  obvious.  They 
cannot  therefore  fuggeft,  at  leaft  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  objects  of  Touch,  the  ex- 
ternality and  independency  of  their  exiftence. 

We  are  apt,  however,  to  imagine  that  we 
fee  objects  at  a  diftance  from  us,  and  that 
conlequently  the  externality  of  their  exift- 
ence is  immediately  perceived  by  our  fight. 
But  if  we  confider  that  the  diftance  of  any 
ob}e6t  from  the  eye,  is  a  line  turned  endways 
to  it;  and  that  this  line  muft  confequently 
appear  to  it,  but  ds  one  point ;  we  fhall  be 
fbnfible  that  diftance  from  the  eye  cannot 
be  the  immediate  objedt  of  Sight,  but  that 
all  vifible  objedts  muft  naturally  be  perceived 

A  A  4  as 
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as  elofe  upon  the  organ^  or  more  properlyv 
perhaps,  Uke  all  other  Senfations,  as  in  the 
organ  which  perceives  them;  That  the 
objefts  of  Sight  are  all  painted  hi  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  upon  a  membrane  called  the  retina^ 
ftetty  much  in  the  iame  manner  as  the  like 
obje^  are  painted  in  a  Camera  Obfcura,  is 
wdl  known  to  whoever  has  the  flighteft 
tinfture  of  the  fcience  of  Optics ;  and  the 
principle  of  perception,  it  is  probable,  ori^ 
ginally  perceives  them,  as  exifting  in  that  part 
of  the  organ,  and  nowhere  but  in  that  part  of 
the  organ.  No  optician,  accordingly,  no  per« 
fon  who  has  ever  beftowed  any  moderate 
degree  of  attention  upon  the  nature  of  Vifion, 
has  ever  pretended  that  diftance  from  the 
eye  was  the  immediate  chje€t  of  Sight.  How 
it  is  that,  by  means  of  our  Sight,  we  learn  to 
judge  of  fuch  diftances.  Opticians  have  ^« 
deavoured  to  explain  in  feveral  different  ways. 
I  fhall  not,  however,  at  preient,  ftop  to  exa- 
mine their  fyilems. 

The  objed;s  of  Touch  are  folidity^  and  thofe 
tnodifications  of  folidily  which  we  confide  as 
eflential  to  it,  and  infeparable  from  it ;  folid 
extenfion,  figure,  divifibility,  and  mobility.^ 

The  objects  of  Sight  are  colour,  and  th<^ 
modifications  of  colour  which,  in  the  iame 
manner,  we  confider  as  eflential  to  it,  and  in-, 
feparable  from  it ;  coloured  extenfion,  figure, 
divifibility,  and  mobility*  When  we  cqpen  out 
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eyes,  the  fenfible  coloured  otge^fcs,  which  pre- 
feat  themfelves  to  us,  mull  all  have  a  certain 
extenfion,  or  muft  occupy  a  certain  portion 
of  the  vifible  furface  which  appears  before  u& 
They  muft  too  have  all  a  certain  figure,  or 
muft  be  bounded  by  certain  vifible  lines,  which 
mjBffk  upon  that  furface  the  extent  of  their 
reQ>e£tive  dimenfions.  Every  fenfible  portion 
x>f  this  vifible  or  coloured  extenfion  muft  be 
conceived  as  divifible,  or  as  feparable  into 
two,  three,  or  more  parts.  Every  portion  too 
of  this  vifible  cm:  coloured  furface  muft  be  con« 
ceived  as  moveable,  or  as  capable  of  changing 
its  fituation,  and  of  afluming  a  different  ar« 
xangement  with  regard  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  fame  furface. 

Colour,  the  vifible,  bears  no  reiemblance  to 
£)]idity,  the  tangible  objeA.  A  man  bora 
blind,  or  who  has  loft  his  fight  lb  early  as  to 
have  no  remembrance  of  vifible  objeAs,  can 
form  no  idea  or  conception  of  colour.  Touch 
alone  cad  never  help  him  to  it.  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  ibme  perfons  who  had  loft  their 
fight  after  the  age  of  manhood,  and  who  had 
learned  to  diftii^uifli  by  the  touch  alone, 
the  different  colours  of  cloths  or  filks,  the 
goods  which  it  happened  to  be  their  bufineis 
.to  deal  in.  The  powers  by  which  different 
bodies  excite  in  the  organs  of  Sight  the  Sen- 
iattons  of  different  colours,  probably  depend 
upon  fome  difference  in  the  nature>  cbnfigu- 

ration. 
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ntioo,  and  arrangement  of  the  parts 
compofe  their  refpeSive  forfaces.  This  dif- 
ference may^  to  a  veiy  nice  and  delicate 
touch,  make  fome  difference  in  the  feeling, 
fttfficient  to  enable  a  perfon,  much  interefted 
in  die. cafe,  io  make  this  diftin6lion  in  ibme 
degree,  diough  probably  in  a  very  imperfeft 
and  inaccurate  one.  'A  man  bom  blind  might 
poffibly  be  taught  to  make  the  fame  diftinc- 
tions.  But  though  he  might  thus  be  able  to 
name  the  different  colours,  which  thofe  dif- 
ferent iiir&ces  refled;ed,  though  he  might 
thus  have  fbme  imperfeS;  notion  of  the  remote 
i^aufes  of  the  Sen&tions,  he  could  have  no 
better  idea  of  the  Senfations  themfelves,  than 
that  other  blind  man,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Locke,  had,  who  iaid  that  he  imagined  the 
Colour  of  Scarlet  refembled  the  Sound  of  a 
Trumpet.  A  man  born  deaf  may,  in  the  fiune 
manner,  be  taught  to  ipeak  articulately.  He 
is  taught  how  to  fhape  and  dilpofe  of  his 
organs,  fo  as  to  pronounce  each  letter,  fylla- 
ble,  and  word.  But  ftill,  thotigb  he  may 
bave  Ibme  imperfed;  idea  of  the  remote  caufes 
of  the  Sounds  which  he  himielf  utters,  of  the 
remote  caufes  of  the  Seniations  which  he 
himfelf  excites  in  other  people ;  he  can  have 
none  of  thofe  Sounds  or  Senfations  themfelves. 
If  it  were  poffible,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
a  man  could  be  bom  without  the  Serdle  of 
Touching,  that  of  Seeing  could  (never  alone 

3  fuggeft 
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fiiggeft  to  him  the  idea  of  Solidity,  or  enable 
him  to  form  any  notion  of  the  external  and 
refifting  fubftance.     It  is  probable,  however, 
not  only  that  no  man,  but  that  no  animal  was 
ever  bom  without  the  Senfe  of  Touching^ 
which    feems  eifential   to,  and   infeparable 
from,  the  nature  of  animal  life  and  exiftence. 
It  is  unheceflary,  therefore,  to  throw  away 
any  reafoning,   or    to   hazard  any   conjec- 
tures,  about  what  might  be  the  efiedis  of 
what  I  look  upon  as  altogether  an  impof- 
£ible  fuppofition.     The  eye  when  prefied  upon 
by  any  external  and  folid  fubftance,  feels^  no 
doubt,  that  preflure  and  refiflance,  and  fug« 
gefls  to  us  (in  the  lame  manner  as  every  other 
feeling  part  of  the  body)  the  external  and  in- 
dependent exiftence  of  that  folid  fubftance* 
But  in  this  cafe,  the  eye  a6ts,  not  as  the  organ 
of  Sight,  but  as  an  organ  of  Touch ;  for  the 
eye  poflefles  the  Senfe  of  Touching  in  com- 
mon with  almoft  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  extenfion,  %ure,  divifibility,  and  mo- 
bility of  Colour,  the  fole  ohjeGt  of  Sight, 
though,  on  account  of  their  correfpondence 
and  connection  with  the  extenfipn,  figure, 
diviiibility,  and  mobility  of  Solidity,  they  are 
called  by  the  &me  name,  yet  feem  to  bear  no 
fort  of  refemblance  to  their  namefakes.  As 
Colour  and  Solidity  bear  no  fort  of  refem- 
blance to  one  anol^r,  fo  neither  can  their 

reQ>ec- 
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reQ>e£tive  modifications.  Dn  Berkley  verf 
juftly  oblerveSy  tibat  though  we  can  conceive 
either  a  coloured  or  a  folid  line  to  be  pro^ 
JU)nged  indefinitely,  yet  we  canyot  conceive 
the  one  to  be  added  to  the  other.  We  can^ 
not,  even  in  imagination,  conceive  an  obje6fc 
of  Touch  to  be  prolonged  into  an  object 
of  Sight,  or  an  object  of  Sight  inlo  an  ob* 
je6l  of  Touch.  The  objefts  of  Sight  and 
thofe  of  Touch  confUtute  two  worlds,  which, 
though  they  have  a  moil  important  correi^ 
pondence  and  connefiion  with  one  another, 
bear  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  one  another. 
The  tangible  world,  as  well  as  all  the  difierent 
pafts  whkh  compofe  it,  has  three  dimenfions^ 
Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth.  The  vifible 
world,  as  well  as  all  the  difierent  parts  which 
compofe  it,  has  only  two.  Length  and  Breadth. 
It  prefents  to  us  only  a  plain  or  furface, 
which,  by  certain  ihades  and  combinations  cf 
Colour,  fuggefi^  and  reprefents  to  us  (in  the 
&me  manner  as  a  pifture  does)  certain  tan* 
gible  obje6ts  which  have  no  Colour,  and 
which  therefore  can  bear  no  refemblance  to 
thofe  ihades  and  combinations  of  Cdour* 
Thofe  ihades  and  combinations  fuggeft  thofe 
difierent  tangible  objeS^s  as  at  different  dis- 
tances, according  to  certain  rules  of  Ferfpec* 
tive,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  eafy  to  fay 
how  it  is  that  we  learn,  whether  by  fome  parti* 
•cular  inilindt,  or  by  fome  application  of  either 

reafoa 
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reafon  or  experience,  which  has  become  to 
perfedlly  habitual  to  us>  that  we  are  fcarceljr 
ienfible  when  we  make  ufe  of  it. 
.  The  diflindlnefs  of  this  Perlpeftive,  the 
precifion  and  accuracy  with  which,  by  means 
of  it,  we  are  capable  of  judging  concerning 
the  dillance  of  different  tangible  objects,  is 
greater  or  lefs,  exa6lly  in  proportion  as  this 
diftindlnefs,  as  this  precifion  and  accuracy  are 
of  more  or  lefs  importance  to  us.  We  can 
judge  of  the  diftance  of  near  objects,  of  the 
chairs  and  tables,  for  example,  in  the  cham« 
ber  where  we  are  fitting,  with  the  moft  perfect 
preci^on  and  accuracy ;  and  if  in  broad  day- 
light we  ever  ftumble  over  any  of  them,  it 
muft  be,  not  from  any  error  in  the  Sight,  but 
firom  fome  defe£t  in  the  attention.  The  pre« 
cifion  and  accuracy  of  our  judgment  con- 
cerning fuch  near  objefls  are  of  the  utmoll 
importance  to  us,  and  conflitute  the  great 
advantage  which  a  man  who  fees  has  over  one 
who  is  unfortunately  blind.  As  the  diflance 
increafes,  the  diilin6tnefs  of  this  Perfpe^tive, 
the  precifion  and  accuracy  of  our  judgment 
gradually  diminifli.  Of  the  tangible  obje6ls 
which  are  even  at  the  moderate  diflance  of 
one,  two,  cur  three  miles  firom  the  eye,  we  are 
frequently  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which  is 
neareil,  smd  which  remotefl.  It  is  feldom  of 
much  importance  to  us  to  judge  with  preci- 
fion concerning  the  fituation  of  the  tangible 

obje6ts 
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than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  you  txmy  fee 
through  that  circle  the  mod  exteniive  proU 
pe£b ;  lawns  and  woods,  and  arms  of  the  fea, 
and  diilant  mountains.  You  are  apt  to  ima^ 
gine  that  the  Landfcape  which  is  thus  pre* 
fentedto  jou,  that  the  vifible  Pi£hu*e  which  you 
thus  fee,  is  immenfely  great  and  extenfive. 
The  tangible  obje^  which  this  vifible  Pic* 
ture  reprefents,  undoubtedly  are  fo.  But  the 
vifible  Pifture  which  reprefents  them  can  be 
no  greater  than  the  little  vifible  circle  through 
which  you  fee  it.  If  while  you  are  looking 
through  this  circle,  you  could  conceive  a  fairy 
hand  and  a  fairy  pencil  to  come  between  your 
eye  and  the  glaSk^  that  pencil  could  delineate 
upon  that  little  glafs  the  outline  of  all  thofe 
extenfive  lawns  and  woods,  and  arms  of  the 
fea,  and  difiant  mountains,  in  the  full  and 
exa£l  dimenfions  with  which  they  are  really 
feen  by  the  eye. 

Every  vifible  object  which  covers  firom  the 
eye  any  other  vifible  obje^l,  mufl  appear  at 
lead  as  large  as  that  other  vifible  obje6):.  It 
muft  occupy  at  leafi;  an  equal  portion  of  that 
vifible  plain  or  furface  wliich  is  at  that  time 
prefented  to  the  eye.  Opticians  accordingly 
tell  us,  that  all  the  vifible  obje6U  which  are 
feen  under  equal  angles  mull  to  the  eye  appear 
equally  large.  But  the  vifible  objeft,  which 
covers  from  the  eye .  any  other  vifible  ohjeStf 
muft  neceflarily  be  feen  under  angles  at  leaft 

equally 
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equally  large  aa  thofe  under  which  that  other 
obje£t  is  feen«  When  I  hold  up  my  finger^ 
however,  before  my  eye,  it  appears  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  vifible  chamber  in 
which  I  am  fitting.  It  fhould  therefore  ap« 
pear  as  large  as  the  greater  part  of  that  viiible 
chamber.  But  becaufe  I  know  that  the  tan* 
gtble  finger  bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  tangible  chamber, 
I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  the  vifible  finger  bears 
but  a  like  propoition  to  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  vifible  chamber.  My  judgment  corrects 
aiy  eye-fight,  and,  in  my  fancy,  reduces  the 
viiible  object,  which  reprefents  the  little  tan* 
gible  one,  below  its  real  vifible  dimenfions ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  augments  the  vifible 
obje£t  which  reprefents  the  great  tangible  one 
a  good  deal  beyond  thofe  dimenfions.  My  at* 
tention  being  generally  altogether  occupied 
about  the  tangible  and  reprefented,  and  not 
at  all  about  the  vifible  and  reprefenting  ob- 
jeAs,  my  careleis  fancy  beftows  upon  the 
latter  a  proportion  which  does  not  in  the 
leait  belong  to  them,  but  which  belongs  al- 
together to  the  former. 

It  is  becaufe  the  vifible  obje6t  which  covers 
any  other  vifible  obje£t  mud  always  appear  at 
lead  as  large  as  {hat  other  objeS;,  that  opti- 
cians tell  us  that  the  fphere  of  our  vifion  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  always  equally  large ;  and  that 
when  we  hold  our  hand  before  our  eye  in  fuch 

VOL.  V.  B  B  a  man- 
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a  manner  tliat  we  fee  nothing  but  the  infide  of 
the  hand,  weftill  fee  precifely  the  fame  number 
e£yiiSble  points,  thelphere  of  ourvifbn  is  ftill  at 
completely  filled,  the  retina  is  as  entirdy  cover- 
ed with  the  objeS;  which  is  thus  prefented  to  it, 
as  when  we  fiirvey  the  mod  extenfiye  horizon* 
A  young  geptleman  who  was  bom  with  a 
catarad;  upon  each  of  his  eyes,  was,  in  one 
thouiand  feven    hundred  and  twenfy-eight, 
touched  by  Mr,  Chefelden,  and  by  that  means 
for   the    fiirfl   time    made  to  fee  diitin^ly* 
•*  At  firft,**fiiys  the  operator,  "he  could  bear 
^^  but  very  little  fight,  and  the  things  he  law 
he  thought  extremely  large ;  but  upo^  fee^ 
ing  things  larger,  thofe  firft  feen  he  coUd' 
^  ceived  lefs,^  never  being  able  to  imagine 
^  any  lines  beyond  the  bounds  he  fitw ;  the. 
"  room  he  was  in,  he  faid,  he  knew  to  be 
'^  but  part  of  the  houie,  yet  he  could  not 
^<  conceive  that  the  whole  houfe  would  look 
^  bigger.^  It  was  unavoidable  that  he  fiiould 
at  firfl  conceive,  that  no  vifible  objeA  could 
be  greatet,  could  prefent  to  his  eye  a  greater 
number  of  vifible  paints,  or  could  more  com^ 
pletely  fill  the  comprehenfion  of  that  organ, 
than  the  narroweft  fphere  of  his  vifion.    And 
when  that  fphere  came  to  be  enlarged,  he  ftill 
could  not  conceive  that  uie  vifible  ot]ge£te 
which  it  prefented  could  be  larger  than  thofe 
which  he  had  firfl:  feeo.     He  nnril  probably 
by  this  time  have  been  in  fbme  degree  hshu 
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tuated  to  the  connexion  between  vifiUe  and 
tangible  obje6t8,  and  enabled  to  conceive  that 
▼ifible  o}jje&  to  be  finall  which  reprefented  a 
finall  tangible  obje£t ;  and  that  to  be  great, 
which  reprefented  a  great  one.  The  great 
obje£ls  did  not  appear  to  his  fight  greater 
than  the  fmall  ones  had  done  before ;  but  the 
finall  ones,  which,  having  filled^  the  whole 
iphere  of  his  vifion,  had  before  appeared  a$ 
large  as  poffible,  being  now  known  to  repre* 
fent  much  fmaller  tangible  objed;s,  feemed  in 
his  conception  to  grow  fmaller.  He  had 
begun  now  to  enploy  his  attention  more  about 
the  tangible  and  reprefented,  dian  about  the 
vifible  and  reprefenting  objects ;  and  he  was 
beginning  to  afcribe  to  the  latter,  the  propor^ 
tions  and  dimenfions  which  properly  belonged 
altogether  to  the  former. 

As  we  frequently  afcribe  to  the  objects  of 
Sight  a  magnitude  and  proportion  which  does 
not  really  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  objects 
of  Touch  which  they  reprefent,  (b  we  like* 
wife  afcribe  to  them  a  fteadineis  of  appear* 
ance,  which  as  little  belongs  to  them,  but 
which  they  derive  altogether  from  their  con^- 
aeftion  with  the  fame  objects  of  Touch.  The 
chair  which  now  Jtands  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  appears  to  my 
eye  as  large  as  it  did  when  it  flood  clofe  by 
me,  when  it  was  feen  under  angles  at  leaft 
four  times  brger  than  thole  under  which  it  is 
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feea  at  prefent^  and  when  it  muft  hay6  occa« 
pied,  at  leaft,  fixteen  times  that  portion  which 
it  occupies  at  prefent,  of  the  vifible  plain  or 
furface  which  is  now  before  my  eyes.  But  as 
I  know  that  the  magnitude  of  the  tangible  and 
repreiented  chair,  the  principal  obje&  of  my 
attention,  is  the  lame  in  both  iituations,  I 
afcribe  to  the  vifible  and  repreienting  chair 
(though  now  reduced  tolefsthan  the  fixteenth 
parr  of  its  former  dimenfions)  a  fteadineis  of 
appearance,  which  certainly  belongs  not  in 
any  refyeSt  to  it,  but  altogether  to  the  tangi* 
ble  and  reprefented  one.  As  we  approach  to, 
or  retire  from,  the  tangible  ohjeGt  which  any 
vifible  one  reprefents,  the  vifible  object  gra- 
dually augments  in  the  one  cafe,  and  dimi- 
niflies  in  the  other.  To  fpeak  accurately,  it 
is  not  the  fame  vifible  obje&  which  we  fee  at 
different  diftances,  but  a  fucceflion  of  vifible 
objects,  which,  though  they  all  refemble  one 
another,  thofe  efpecially  which  follow  near 
after  one  another ;  yet  are  all  really  different 
and  diilin£t.  But  as  we  know  that  the  tangi* 
ble  obje£b  which  they  reprefent  remains  always 
the  fame,  we  afcribe  to  them  too  a  iameneis 
which  belongs  altogether  to  it :  and  we  fancy 
that  we  fee  the  fame  tree  at  a  mile,  at  half  a 
mile,  and  at  a  few  yards  dnlance.  At  thofe 
different  diflances,  however,  the  vifible  oIh 
je^s  are  fo  very  widely  different,  that  we  are 
fenfible  of  a  change  in  their  appearance.  But 
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ftffl,  as.  the  tangible  object  which  they  repre^ 
ient  remains  invariably  the  lame,  we  afcribe  a 
fort  of  iamenefs  even  to  them  too. 

It  has  been  laid,  that  no  man  ever  faw  the 
iame  vifible  object  twice ;  and  this,  though, 
no  doubt,  an  exaggeration,  is,  in  reality,  much 
leis  lb  than  at  iirfl  view  it  appears  to  be. 
Though  I  am  apt  to  fancy  that  all  the  chairs 
and  tables,  and  other  little  pieces  of  furni* 
ture  in  the  room  where  I  am  fitting,  appear 
to  my  eye  always  the  lame,  yet  their  appear- 
ance is  in  reality  continually  var3ang,  not 
only  according  to  every  variation  in  their  fitua- 
tion  and  diftance  with  regard  to  where  I  am 
fitting,  but  according  to  eveiy,  even  the 
inoft  infenfible  variation  in  the  dtitude  of  my 
body,  in  the  movement  of  my  head,  or  even 
in  that  of  my  eyes.  The  perfpedtive  need- 
farily  varies  according  to  all,  even  the  fmalleft 
of  thefe  variations ;  and  confequently  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  objedts  which  that  perfpe£tive 
prefents  to  me.  Obferve  what  difficulty  a  por- 
trait painter  finds,  in  getting  the  perlbn  who 
fits  for  his  pid;ure  to  prefent  to  him  precifely 
that  view  of  the  countenance  from  which  the 
firft  outline  was  drawn.  The  painter  is  fcarce 
ever  completely  latisfied  with  the  fituation  of 
the  face  which  is  prefented  to  him,  and  finds 
that  it  is  fcarcely  ever  precifely  the  lame  with 
that  from  which  he  rapidly  Iketched  the  firil 
outline.    He  endeavours,  as  well  as  he  can,  to 
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cnrreft  tiie  diflkrence  firom  memory^  firai 
£mcy»  and  from  a  fort  of  art  of  ^pronoii^ 
tion,  by  which  he  ftriv^  to  e^rels  as  neaify 
BB  he  can,  the  ordimuy  effe&  of  the  look,  air, 
and  charafter  of  the  perfon  whofe  piAure  he 
is  drawmg.  The  perfon  who  draws  from  a 
ftatue,  which  is  altogether  immovable,  feels 
a  difficulty,  though,  no  donbt,  in  a  le&  de- 
gree, of  the  fame  kind*  It  arises  altogether 
from  the  difficulty  which  be  finds  in  placing 
his  own  eye  precifely  in  the  iame  fituation 
during  the  whole  time  which  he  employs  in 
completing  his  drawing.  This  difficulty  is 
more  than  doubled  upon  the  painter  wha 
draws  from  a  living  fubjeS:*  The  ftatue  never 
is  the  caufb  of  any  variation  or  uniteadinefa  iu 
its  own  appearance.  Tlie  living  fubjeft  fre* 
quently  is. 

The  benevolent  purpofe  of  nature  in  be« 
(lowing  upon  us  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  is  evi» 
dently  to  inform  us  concerning  the  fituatioQ  ' 
and  diilance  of  the  tangible  objects  which  fur* 
round  us.  Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  di£i 
tance  and  fltUation  depends  the  whole  con^ 
du£i:  of  human  life^  in  the  mod  trifling  as  well 
as  in  the  mod  importwt  trania£tions«  £vA 
animal  motion  depends  upon  it ;  and  without 
it  we  could  neither  move,  nor  even  fit  fiiH, 
with  complete  fecurity.  Tte  objects  <>f  fight, 
lus  Dr.  Berkley  finely  obferves,  conilitute  a 
fort  of  laogoage  which  the  Autlior  of  Nature 
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4ddrefleft  to  our  ejres,  and  by  wbich  he  ia- 
^forms  us  of  many  things^  which  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  us  to  know.  As,  in 
common  language,  the  words  or  founds  bear 
no  re£bmblance  to  the  things  which  they  de^ 
note,  fo,  in  this  other  language,  the  vifible 
objects  bear  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  the  tan- 
gible objedt  which  they  reprefent,  and  of 
whpfe  relative  iituation,  with  regard  both  to 
purfelves  and  to  one  another^  they  inform  us. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  thoi^gh 
fcarcely  any  word  be  by  nature  better  fitted 
to  exprefi  one  meaning  than  any  other  mean, 
ing,  yet  that  certain  vifible  obje&s  are  better 
fitted  than  others  to  reprefent  certain  tangi- 
ble objedts.  A  vifible  fquare,  for  example, 
is  better  fitted  than  a  vifible  circle  to  repre- 
fent a  tangible  fquare.  Thefe  is,  perhaps, 
ilriftly  ipeaking,  no  fuch  thing  as  either  a 
vifible  cube,  or  a  vifible  globe,  the  objedts  of 
fight  being  all  naturally  presented  to  the  eye 
as  upon  one  furface.  But  fiill  tliere  are  certain 
combinations  of  colours  which  are  fitted  to 
reprefent  to  the  eye,  both  the  near  and  thjS 
diftant,  both  the  advancing  and  the  receding 
lines,  iBLngles^  and  furiaces  of  the  tangible 
x:ube ;  and  there  are  others  fitted  to  reprefent, 
in  the  fame  manner,  both  the  ne;ir  and  the 
receding  furface  of  the  tangible  globe.  The 
combination  which  reprefents  the  tangible 
cube,  would  not  be  fit  to  reprefent  tlie  tan- 
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gible  globe ;  and  that  which  reprefents  the 
tangible  globe^  would  not  be  fit  to  reprefent^ 
the  tangible  cube.  Though  there  may,  there* 
fore,  be  no  refemblance  between  vifible  and 
tangible  objects,  there  feems  to  be  (bme  aflS- 
nity  or  correfpondence  between  them  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  each  vifible  obje6l  fitter  to 
reprefent  a  certain  precife  tangible  objefb 
than  any  other  tangible  obje6l.  But  the  greater 
part  of  words  feem  to  have  no  fort  of  affinity 
or  correfpondence  with  the  meanings  or  ideas 
which  they  exprefi ;  and  if  cuftom  had  fo 
ordered  it,  they  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  any  other 
meanings  or  ideas* 

Dr.  Berkley,  with  that  happinefs  of  iUuf- 
tration  which  fcatcely  ever  deferts  him,  re- 
marks, that  this  in  reality  is  no  more  than 
what  happens  in  common  langage ;  and  that 
though  letters  bear  no  fort  of  refemblance  to 
the  words  which  they  denote,  yet  that  the 
lame  combination  of  letters  which  reprefents 
one  word,  would  not  always  be  fit  £o  reprefent 
another ;  and  that  each  word  is  always  befl 
reprefented  by  its  own  proper  combination  of 
letters.  The  comparifon,  however,  it  mufl 
be  obferved,  is  here  totally  changed.  The 
connection  between  vifible  and  tangible  ob* 
je6ls  was  firfl  illuflrated  by  comparing  it  with 
that  between  fpoken  language  and  the  mean- 
ings or  ideas  which  Q)oken  language  fuggefls 
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to  US ;  and  it  is  now  illuftrated  by  the  coa« 
ne£iion  between  written  language  and  ^ken 
language,  which  is  altogether  different.  Even 
this  fecond  illuftrationy  beOdes,  will  not  ap* 
ply  perfe6tly  to  the  cafe.  When  cuftom,  in- 
deed^  has  perfectly  afcertained  the  powers  of 
each  letter ;  when  it  has  afcertained,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  firfl  letter  of  the  alphabet 
fliall  always  repreient  fuch  a  found,  and  the 
fecond  letter  fuch  another  found ;  each  word 
comes  then  to  be  more  properly  reprefented 
by  one  certain  combination  of  ¥rritten  letters 
or  characters,  than  it  could  be  by  any  other 
combination.  But  (till  the  characters  them- 
felves  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and  have  nOx 
Ibrt  of  aiBnity  or  correfpondence  with  the 
articulate  founds  which  they  denote.  The 
character  which  marks  the  firfl  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  for  example,  if  cuflom  had  fb 
ordered  it,  might,  with  perfeCt  propriety, 
have  been  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  found 
'  which  we  now  annex  to  the  fecond,  and  th^ 
character  of  the  fecond  to  exprefs  that  which 
we  now  annex-  to  the  firfl.  But  the  vifible 
characters  which  reprefent  to  our  eyes  the 
tangible  globe,  could  not  fb  well  reprefent 
>the  tangible  cube  ;  nor  could  thofe  which  re- 
prefent the  tangible  cube,  fo  properly  repre- 
fent the  tangible  globe.  There  is  evidently, 
therefore,  a  certain  affinity  and  correfpond- 
ence between  each  vifible  objeCt  and  the  pre- 
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ne6lion  only  from  a  very  long  courfe  of  ob- 
fervation  and  experience.  How  little  this  ad- 
vantage availed  him,  however,  we  may  learn 
partly  from  the  paflages  of  Mr.  Chefelden'a 
narrative,  already  quoted,  and  ftill  more  from 
the  following: 

"  When  he  firft  few,"  fays  that  ingenious 
operator,  ^^  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any 
judgment  about  diftances,  that  he  thought 
all  obje3:s  whatever  touched  his  eyes  (as 
he  exprefled  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his  fldn ; 
and  thought  no  obje6ls  fo  agreeable  as  thofe 
which  were  fmooth  and  regular,  thoogh  he 
could  form  no  judgment  of  their  fhape, 
^^  or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  obje6t  that  was 
pleafing  to  him.     He  knew  not  the  fhape 
of  any  thing,  nor  any  one  thing  from  an- 
^^  other,  however  different  in  ihape  or  mag- 
^*  nitude ;  but  upon  being  told  what  things 
*^  were,  wlu^  form  he  before  knew  from 
feeling,  he  would  carefully  obferve,  that 
he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having 
too  many  objects  to  learn  at  once,  he 
forgot  many  of  them  ;  and  (as  he  faid)  at 
^*  firil  learned  to  know,  and  again  forgot  a 
^^  thoufand  things  in  a  day.    One  particular 
*^  only  (though  it  may  appear  trifling)  I  will 
^*  relate :  Having  often  forgot  which  v^'as  the 
*^  cat,  and  whidi  the  dog,  he  was  aihamed  to 
'^  aik ;  but  catching  the  cat  (which  he  knew 
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<<  by  feeling)  he  was  obferved  to  look  at  her 
**  ftedfaflly,  and  then  fetting  her  down,  faid^ 
^  So,  pufs !  I  fliall  know  you  another  time.** 

When  the  young  gentleman  faid,  that  the 
objects  which  he  faw  touched  his  eyes,  he 
certainly  could  not  mean  that  they  preffed 
upon  or  refifted  his  eyes ;  for  the  obje^s  of 
fight  never  a6t  upon  the  organ  in  any  way 
that  refembles  preflure  or  refiftance.  He 
could  mean  no  more  than  that  they  were 
clofe  upon  his  eyes,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, perhaps,  that  they  were  in  his  eyes.  A 
deaf  man,  who  was  made  all  at  once  to  hear, 
might  in  the  fame  manner  naturally  eilougfa 
fay,  that  the  founds  which  he  heard  touched 
his  ears,  meaning  that  he  felt  them  as  clofe 
upon  his  ears,  or,  to  fpeak,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  as  in  his  ears. 

Mr.  Chelelden  adds  afterwards :  ^^  We 
f^  thought  he  foon  knew  what  pictures  repre* 
**  fented  which  were  ihewed  to  him,  but  we 
**  found  aflerwards  we  were  miflaken  ;  for 
^  about  two  months  after  he  was  couched, 
**  he  difcovered  at  once  they  reprefented 
<^  folid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  con- 
**  fidered  them  only  as  party-coloured  planes, 
**  or  furfaces  diverfified  with  variety  of  paints  j 
"  but  even  then  he  was  no  lefs  furprifed,  ex- 
^^  peeling  the  pictures  would  feel  like  the 
^^  things  they  reprefented,  and  was  amazed 
^^  when  he  found  thofe  parts,  which  by  their 
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^  fight  and  fliadow  appeared  now  round  and 
^^  uneven,  felt  only  fttt  like  the  reft;  and 
^  aiked  which  was  the  lying  fenfe,  fediag  or 
**  feeing?" 

Painting,  though,  by  combinations  of  light 
and  ihade,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  Nature 
.  makes  ufe  of  in  the  vifible  objefts  which  ihe 
.  prefents  to  our  eyes,  it  endeavours  to  imitate 
thdUe  obje^ ;  yet  it  never  has  been  able  to 
equal  the  perQieftive  of  Nature,  or  to  give 
to  its  productions  that  force  and  diftin6tne& 
of  relief  and  projection  which  Nature  beftows 
upon  hers.  When  the  young  gentleman  was 
juit  beginning  to  underftand  the  ftrong  and 
diftinft  perfpe6tive  of  Nature,  the  faint  and 
feeble  perQ>e6tive  of  Painting  made  no  im* 
preffion  upon  him,  and  the  picture  appeared 
to  him  what  it  really  was,  a  plain  furface  be^ 
daubed  with  different  colours.  When  he  be- 
came more  familiar  with  the  perfpe6tive  of 
Nature,  the  inferiority  of  that  of  Painting  did 
not  hinder  him  from  difcovering  its  refem- 
blance  to  that  of  Nature.  In  the  perfpeCUve 
of  Nature,  he  had  al\^ays  found  that  the 
iituation  and  diftance  of  the  tangible  and  re« 
preiented  objects,  correfponded  exaCtly  to 
what  the  vifible  and  reprefenting  ones  fiig- 
gefted  to  him.  He  expeCted  to  find  the  fame 
thing  in  the  fimilar,  tliough  inferior  peripec* 
tive  of  Painting,  and  was  difappointed  when 
he  fbund  tliat  the  vifible  and  tangible  objects 
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lutd  not,  in  tMi»  cafe,   their  uftrsl  caite£i 
pondenee, 

<^  Iri  a  year  after  feeing,'*  adds  Mr.  Che« 
ielden,  *<  the  young  gentleman  being  car* 
ried  upon  Epfom-downs,  and  oblerving  a 
large  profpe£t,  he  was^  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  called  it  a  new  kind 
^  of  feeing."  He  had  now,  it  is  evident, 
come  to  underlland  completely  the  language 
rtf  Vifioh.  The  viiible  objefts  which  thid  noble 
]|^rofpe£t  prefented  to  him  did  not  now  appear 
as  touching,  or  as  clofe  upon  his  eye.  They 
did  not  now  appear  of  the  fame  magnitude 
with  thofe  fmall  objects  to  which,  for  fbme 
time  after  the  operation,  he  had  been  accu& 
tomed,  in  the  little  chamber  where  he  was 
confined.  Thofe  new  viiible  objects  at  once, 
and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  aflumed 
both  the  diftance  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
great  tangible  objects  which  they  reprefented^ 
He  had  now,  therefore,  it  would  ieem,  be- 
come completely  mafter  of  the  language  of 
Vifion,  and  he  had  become  fo  in  the  courier 
of  a  year  ;**  a  much  fliorter  period  than  that  in 
which  any  perfon,  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, could  completely  acquire  any  foreign 
language.  It  would  appear  too,  that  he  had 
made  very  confiderable  progreis  even  in  the 
two  firil  months.  He  began'  at  that  early; 
period  to  underftand  even  the  feeble  peripec-^ 
tive  of  Painting }  and  though  at  firil  he  could* 
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Act  diftinguiih  it  from  the  fli^g  perip66l}ve 
of  Nature,  yet  he  could  not  have  been  thu» 
impofed  upon  by  fo  imperfe^  an  imitation,  if 
the  great  principles  of  Vifion  had  not  before* 
hand  been  deeply  imprefled  upon  his  mind, 
and  if  he  had  not,  either  by  the  aiTociation  of 
ideas,  or  by  fome  other  unknown  principle^ 
been  ftrongly  determined  to  expert  certain 
tangible^  obje£ts  in  confequence  of  the  vifible 
ones  which  had  been  prefented  to  hinu  This 
rapid  progrefs,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  from  that  fitnefi  of  reprefen-. 
tation,  which  has  already  been  taken  notice 
tff,  between  vifible  and  tangible  obje£ls.  In 
this  language  of  Nature,  it  may  be  laid,  the 
analogies  are  more  perfe^ ;  the  etymologies,- 
the  declenfions,  and  conjugations,  if  one  may, 
fky  fo,  are  more  regular  than  thofe  of  any 
human  language.  The  rules  are  fewer,  and 
thofe  rules  admit  of  no  exceptions. 

But  though  it  may  have  been  altogether  by 
the  flow  paces  of  obfervatiou  and  experience 
that  this  young  gentleman  acquired  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  tlie  conne6tion  between  vifible  and 
tangible  obje^s ;  we  cannot  from  thence  with 
certainty  infer,  that  young  children  have  not 
fome  in(lin6iive  perception  of  the  lame  kind. 
In  him  this  inftindtive  power,  not  having  been 
exerted  at  the  proper  feafon,  may,  from  diC* 
ufe,  have  gone  gradually  to  decay,  and  at  lail 
have  been  completely  obliterated.    Or,  per* 
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lifi{Mi,  (what  feems  likewife  very  poffible,) 
Ibme  feeble  and  unobferved  remains  of  it  may 
have  fomewhat  facilitated  his  acquifition  of 
what  he  might  otherwife  have  fouiid  it  much 
more  difficult  to  acquire. 

That,  antecedent  to  all  experience,  the 
young  of  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  animals 
|>ofle£s  fome  inflinAive  perception  of  this  kind, 
ibems  abundantly  evident.  The  hen  never 
&eds.her  young •  by  dropping  the  food  into 

iir  bills,  as  the  linnet  and  the  thrulh  feed 
Almoft  as  foon  as  her  chickens  are 
hatched,  flie  does  not  feed  them,  but  carries 
them  to  the  field  to  feed,  where  they  walk 
about  at  their  eafe,  it  would  feem,  and  appear 
to  have  the  moil  diftinSt  perception  of  dl  the 
tangible  objedls  which  furround  them.  We 
may  often  fee  them,  accordingly^  by  the 
ftraighteft  road,  run  to  and  pick  up  any  little 
grains  which  (he  ihews  them,  even  at  the  difl 
tance  of  feverid  yards ;  and  they  no  fooner 
come  into  the  light  than  they  feem  to  under- 
ftand  this  language  of  Viiion  as  well  as  they 
ever  do  afterwards.  The  young  of  the  part- 
ridge and  of  the  groufe  feem  to  have,  at  the 
ikme  early  period,  the  moft  diftin6);  percep- 
tions of  the  iame  kind.  The  young  partridge, 
idmoft  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  the  fhell,  runs 
about  among  long  grais  and  com ;  the  young 
groufe  among  long  heath,  and  would  both 
jnoft  eflentiaUy  hurt  themfelves  if  they  had 

VOL.  V*  c  c  not 


ftot  the  ttioft  acute,  m  wdl  aA  cbfttnift  peN 
cepci^n  of  the  tangible  obje6U  which  not 
only  fiifround  them  but  prefi  upon  diem  imt 
all  fides»  This  id  the  <aS&  too  with  the  youog 
of  the  goofe,  of  the  duck,  and^  fo  fkr  aa  I 
have  been  able  to  ob&rve,  with  thofb  of  at 
leaft  the  greater  part  o£  the  birds  which  make 
their  Hefts  upon  the  ground^  with  the  g^eater 
pan  of  tfaofe  which  are  ranked  by  Liumeuti 
&i  the  orders  of  the  h&t  and  the  gocrfe,  anA 
^  ttiany  of  tbofe  long^tinfced  and  wimUi^ 
birdi  which  he  plaices  in  the  ordbr  tlmi  b» 
(JKfiitiguiihes  by  the  name  of  Qrallte.. 

The  young  of  thofe  birds  tiiat  buikl  dmr 
iftefts  iti  bttfhdS)  upon  trees,  in  the  holes  and 
brevicei  of  hi^  walts^  upon  high  rocks  and 
precipice  and  Other  {^aces  of  dUSedt  ac^ 
te^  i  of  the  greater  part  of  tfa^e  ranked  by 
Linnsens  in  the  ordei^  ^thtt  hawk,  tiie  Mag^ 
pie^  ttnd  the  ipatrrow,  fee«i  to  com^  bfind  frani 
the  fliell,  and  to  continue  ib  f6r  ait  leaft  teae 
days  thereafter,  fill  ttey  are  able  to  iy  Hkey 
Mt  fed  by  the  jotot  labour  of  both  pa^Mts.. 
As  Ibon  as  that  period  arrives^  hfoweveor^  and 
probably  for  Ibme  time  before,  tlvey  evideatiy 
enjoy  all  the  powers  i^  Vifion  in  the  noft 
complete  perie^ion,  and  can  dMiaigvifi^  wiiib 
iRoft  exa^  precifion  the  ihaipe  and  ppeportioa 
of  the  tai^iMe  objefts  which  every  Tifible  one 
reprefents.  In  fo  fiiort  a  period  they  Mnnot  be 
fupp<^^  to  have"  acquired  thofe  powers  ihoni 

3  expe* 
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«i[periei}c^,  and  muft  therefore  derive  th^m 
from  fome  iv&in&ive  fuggeftion.  The  fight  of 
bird$  ieems  to  be  both  more  prompt  and  more 
^ute  than  that  of  any  other  animals.  Without 
hurting  themiblves  they  dart  into  the  thickeft 
and  moil  thorny  buflies,  fly  with  the  utmoft 
rapidity  through  the  moft  intricate  forefts, 
and  while  they  are  ibaring  ^oft  in  the  air, 
difcover  upon  the  ground  the  little  infects  and 
grains  upon  which  they  feed. 

The  young  of  feveral  forts  of  quadrupeda 
ieem,  like  thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  birds 
which  make  their  nefts  upon  the  ground,  to 
enjoy  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world  the 
faculty  of  feeing  as  completely  as  they  ever 
do  afterwards.     The  day,  or  the  day  after 
they  are  dropt,  the  calf  foUows  the  cow,  and 
the  foal  the  mare,  to  the  field ;  and  though 
from  timidity  they  ieldom  remove  far  from 
the  mother,  yet  they  feem  to  walk  about  at 
their  eafe ;  which  they  could  not  do  unlefi  ^ 
they  couU  diftinguiih,  with  fom^  degree  ^f 
precifion^  the  fliape  and  proporti<>n  of  tha 
tangihle    obje3;s    which    each   vifible    one 
repf  e&nts.   The  degree  of  precifion,  however, 
with  which  the  horfe  is  capable  of  making 
this  diftin^ion,  feems  at  no  period  of  his  life  to 
be  very  complete.     Hft  is  at  all  times  apt  to 
ilftrtle  at  many  vifibk  objefiks,  which,  if  they 
l^iftin<SUy  fuggefted  to  him  the  real  fhape  and 
INTopoition  of  the  tangible  obje6t3  which  they 

c  c  a  reprefent, 
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reprefent,  could  not  be  the  obje3:s  of  fear ;  at 
the  trunk  or  root  of  an  old  tree,  for  example, 
which  happens  to  be  laid  by  the  road  fide,  at 
a  great  flone,  or  the  fragment  of  a  rock  which 
happens  to  lie  near  the  way  where  he  is  going. 
To  reconcile  him,  even  to  a  fingle  object  of 
this  kind,  which  has  once  alarmed  him,  fre* 
quently  requires  fome  (kill,  as  well  as  much 
patience  and  good  temper,  in  the  rider.  Such 
powers  of  fight,  however,  as  Nature  has 
thought  proper  to  render  him  capable  of 
acquiring,  he  feems  to  ienjoy  from  the  begin^ 
ning,  in  as  great  perfeAion  as  he  ever  does 
afterwards. 

The  young  of  other  quadrupeds,  like 
thofe  of  the  birds  which  make  their  nefts  in 
places  of  difficult  accefs,  come  blind  into  the 
world.  Their  fight,  however,  foon  opens, 
and  as  foon  as  it  does  lb,  they  feem  to  enjoy 
it  in  the  moil  complete  perfeftion,  as  we  may 
all  obferve  in  the  puppy  and  the  kitten.  The 
fame  thing,«I  believe,  may  be  faid  of  all  other 
beads  of  prey,  at  leaft  of  all  thofe  concerning 
which  I  have  been  able  to  colleft  any  diftinft 
information.  They  come  blind  into  the  world ; 
but  as  foon  as  their  fight  opens,  they  appear 
to  enjoy  it  in  the  moil  complete  perfedtion." 

It  feems  difficult  to  ftppofe  that  man  is  the    • 
only  animal  of  which  the  young  are  not  en- 
dowed with  ibme  inilinS;ive  perception  of  this 
kind.    The  young  of  the  human  fpecies,  how* 

ever. 
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ever,  continue  fo  long  in  a  flate  of  entire 
dependency,  they  mud  be  fo   long  carried 
about  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or  of  their 
nurfes,  that  fuch  an  inftinftive  perception  n;iay 
feem  lefs  neceiTary  to  them  than  to  any  other 
race  of  animals.    Before  it  qould  be  of  any 
ufe  to  them,  obfervation    and    experience 
may,  by  the  known  principle  of  the  afibcia* 
tion  of  ideas,    have  fufficiently  connected 
in  their  young    minds  each  vifible  object 
with  the  correfponding  tangible  one  which 
it  is  fitted  to  reprefent.    Nature,  it  may  be 
faid,  never   beflows  upon  any  animal  any 
faculty  which  is  not  either  neceflary  or  ufeful, 
and  an  in(lin6l  of  this  kind  would  be  altogether 
ufele&  to  an  animal  which  mud  necefi^rily 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  the  inftin£fc  is 
given  to  fupply,  long  before  that  inflin6t  could 
be  of  any  ufe  to   it.    Children,  however, 
appear  at  fo  veiy  early  a  period  to  know  the 
diftance,  the  Ihape,  and  magnitude  of  thq 
different  tangible  objects  which  are  prefented 
to  them,  that  I  am  difpofed  to  believe  that 
even  they  may  have  Ipme  inflin61:ive  percep* 
tion  of  this  kind ;  though  poflibly  in  a  much 
weaker  degree  than  the  greater  part  of  other 
animals.    A  child  that  is  fcarcely  a  month 
old,  flretches  out  its  hands  to  feel  any  little 
play-thing  that  is  prefented  to  it.    It  diflin-» 
guiihes  its  nurfe,  and  the  other  peoj^  who 
are  much  about  it,  from  ftrangers.    It  clings 

c  c  3  to 
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to  thd  iforiAer,  and  turn«  awfty  from  t]i«  latur. 
Hold  a  finall  looking-glaft  before  a  child  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three  months  old^  and 
it  will  ftretch  out  its  little  arms  behind  thd 
glafi,  iti  order  to  feel  the  child  which  it  ftes^ 
and  which  it  imagines  is  at  the  back  of  th« 
glafs.  It  is  deceived,  no  doubt  j  but  evtn 
this  fort  of  deception  fufficiently  demonftrates 
that  it  has  a  tolerably  diftindt  apprehenflon 
of  the  ordinary  perfpefitive  of  Viflon^  which 
it  cannot  well  have  learnt  from  obfervation 
ftnd  experience. 

Do  any  of  our  other  fenies,  antecedently  to 
fuch  obfervation  and  experience,  inftin6tively 
fuggeft  to  us  fbme  conception  of  the  folid  and 
refiftingfubftances  which  excite  their  refpe^tive 
feniations;  though  thefe  fenfations  bear  no 
ibrt  of  refemblance  to  thofe  iubftanced  f 

The  fenfe  of  Tailing  certainly  does  not* 
Before  we  can  feel  the  ienfation,  the  folid  and 
tefiiling  fubftance  which  excites  it  muft  be 
prefled  againft  the  organs  of  Tafte,  £Uid  muft 
confequently  be  perceived  by  them.  Ante, 
cedently  to  obfervation -and  experience,  there* 
fore,  the  fenfe  of  Tafting  can  never  be  &dd 
inftinfilively  to  fuggeft  fome  conception  of 
that  fubftance« 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  otherwife  with  thft 
fenfe  of  Smelling,  The  young  of  all  fuelling 
animals,  (of   the  Mammalkt  of  Linnseus,) 

whether  they  are  bom  with  fight  or  without 

it. 


it)  yet  M  iooB  99  th^y  come  into  the  worl4 
lipply  to  th^  nipple  pf  the  mother  in  order  to 
Aick*  I9  doiqg  this  they  are  evidently 
direSed  by  tb^  SnieU.  The  Smell  sppe^x^ 
Mtber  to  excite  the  appetite  for  the  proper 
iofoAy  or  at  1^  to  dire^  the  new-borp: 
•otmal  to  the  plaee  wh^re  that  food  is  tp  1^ 
iBbimd*  It  may  perhaps  d?  both  the  one  aqd 
ih^  other. 

That  when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  the  Smell 

fif  agreeabk  feod  excites  and  irritates  the 

appetite^  13  what  we  all  mi)ft  have  frequently 

iexperienced*     But  the    fl<Hnach  of   every 

new-born  animal  is  neceflarily  empty.    While 

in  the  womb  it  is  nonriflied,  not  by  the  mouth, 

but  by  the  navelrflring^    Children  havQ  been 

horn  apparently  in^  the  mo&  perfe^  health 

•and  vigour y  and  have  applied  to  fuck  in  the 

'  ufual  manner ;  but  immediately,  or  ibon  after, 

have  thrown  up  the  miJK  and  in  the  courie  of 

A  few  hours  have  died  vomiting  and  in  cpq- 

.'vuifionfi.    Upon  opening  thejr  bodies  it  has 

4ieen  found  that  thip  int«ftinal  tube  or  capal 

iiad  never  been  opened  or  pierced  in  th^ 

whole  ea^tent  of  it^  length ;  but,  like  a  fack, 

admitted  of  no  paflage  beyond  a  pa^cular 

pla^e.    It  could  not  have  been  in  any  reQ)e6i 

by  ^e  mouthy  therefore^  bvt  altogether  by 

ih^  navel-ftfing,  that  fuch  children  had  been 

inourifld^  and  fed  up  to  the  dc^ee  of'  health 

.and  irigiQur  in  ^hiph  they  were  bora.    £)ve»y 

c  c  4  animal^ 
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animal,  while  in  the  womb,  feems  to  draw  iik 
nourilhment,  more  like  a  vegetable,  ifroiii 
the  root,  than  like  an  animal  irom  the  mouth  ; 
and  that  nourilhment  feems  to  be  conveyed 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  tubes 
and  canals  in  many  re^e&s  different  from 
thofe  which  afterwards  perform  the  fame 
fun^on.  As  fbon  as  it  comes  into  the  world, 
this  new  fet  of  tubes  and  canals  which  'the 
providential  care  of  Nature  had  for  a  long 
time  before  been  gradually  preparing,  is  aH 
at  once  and  inilantaneoufly  opened.  Th^ 
are  all  empty,  and  they  require  to  be  filled* 
An  uneafy  feniation  accompanies  the  one 
-iituation,  and  an  agreeable  one  the  other* 
The  finell  of  the  fubflance  which  is  fitted  fi^r 
filling  them,  increafes  and  irritates  that  uneafy 
feniation,  and  produces  hunger,  or  the  ap- 
petite for  food. 

But  all  the  appetites  which  take  their  origin 
from  a  certain  date  of  the  body,  feem  to 
fuggeft  the  means  of  their  own  gratification } 
and,  even  long  before  experience,  Ibme  anti- 
cipation or  preconception  of  the  pleafore 
which  attends  that  gratification.  In  the  ap- 
petite for  fex,  which  frequently,  I  am  diQ>ofed 
to  believe  almoft  always,  comes  a  long  time 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  this  is  perfectly 
and  diilin6tly  evident.  The  appetite  for  food 
fuggefts  to  the  new-bom  infant  the  operation 
of  fucking,  the  only  means  by  which  it  cao 

poffibly 


poffibly  gratify  that  appetite.  It  is  continu* 
ally  fucking.  It  fucks  whatever  is  prefented 
to  its  mouth.  It  iiicks  even  when  there  is 
nothing  prefented  to  its  mouth,  and  fbme 
anticipation  or  preconception  of  the  plea» 
fure  which  it  is  to  enjoy  ill  fucking,  feems 
to  make  it  delight  in  putting  its  mouth  into 
the  ihape  and  configuration  by  which  it  alone 
can  enjoy  that  pleaiure.  There  are  other 
ai^etites  in  which  the  moft  unexperienced 
imagination  produces  a  fimilar  effe6fc  upon 
the  organs  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
their  gratification. 

The  finell  not  only  excites  the  appetite,  but 
directs  to  the  obje^  which  can  alone  gratify 
that  appetite.   But  by  fuggefling  the  direction 
towards  that  ohjeStj  the  Smell  mufl;  neceflarily 
iiiggeftfome  notion  of  difl;ance  and  externality,  ^ 
which  are  neceflarily  involved  in  the  idea 
of  direction ;  in  the  idea  of  the  line  of  motion 
by  which  the  dlilance  can  beft  be  overcome, 
and  the  mouth  brought  into  contact  with  the 
unknown  fu)>ftance  which  is  the  object  of  the 
appetite.   That  the  Smell  fliould  alone  fuggeit 
any  preconception  of  the  fhape  or  magnitude 
of  the  external  body  to  which  it  directs,  feems 
not  very  probable.    The  fenlktion  of  Smell 
feems  to  have  no  fort  of  affinity  or  correfpon* 
dence  with  fliape  or  magnitude ;  and  what* 
ever  preconception  the  infant  may  have  of 
thde,  (and  it  may  very,  probably  have  fbme 
fuch  preconception,)  is  likdy  to  be  fug^fted, 

not 
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not  fi>  much  dire&\y  by  the  SmeU»  and  ixidi- 
reSdy  by  the  appetite  excited  by  that  Smell  j 
as  Ifty  the  principle  which  teaches  the  child 
to  mould  it3  mouth  into  the  conformation  and 
eAion  of  fucking,  even  be&re  it  reaches  the 
objefi;  to  which  alone  that  conformation  and 
a^ion  can  be  ufefully  applied. 

The  Smell,  however,  as  it  fuggefts  die  di- 
rection by  which  the  external  body  muft  be 
approached,  muft  fuggeft  at  leafl  ibme  vague 
idea  or  preconception  of  the  exiftence  of  that 
body ;  of  the  thing  to  which  it  dire&s,  though 
not  perhaps  of  the  precife  iliape  and  magni- 
tude of  that  thing.    The  infant,  too,  feeling 
its  mouth  attracted  and  drawn  as  it  were 
towards  that  external  body,  mufl  conceive  the 
Sraeli  which  thus  draws  and  attraAs  it»  as 
ibmefhing  bebnging  to  or  proceeding  from 
that  body,  or  what  is  afterwards  denominated 
:and  obicurely  underftood  to  be  as  a  .ibirt  of 
.quality  or  attnbirte  of  that  body« 

The  Smell,  too,  may  very  prdbably  fiiggeft 
iomie  even  tciersbly  diftin£t  perqsption  of  the 
Tafte  of  the  food  to  which  it  direSa.  The 
refpe6tive  objects  of  our  different  extenial 
fenfes  feem,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
to  bear  no  £>rt  of  refemblaaee  to  one  another. 
Colour  bears  no  fort  of  reiemblance  to  Solidity,, 
nor  to  Heat,  nor  to  Cold,  nor  to  Sonnd,  nor 
to  Smell,  nor  to  Taile.  To  this  gieneral  ode, 
bowever,  there  leems  to  be  one,*  and  perhaps 
.b9t  one  exeqption^    The  ienfatioosxif  Smell 

and 
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tod  Tafte  feem  evidently  to  bear  fome  feit  of 
refemblance  to  one  another.  Smell  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  us  by  Nature  as  the 
director  of  Tafte.  It  announces,  as  it  were, 
before  trial,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  Tafte  of 
the  food  which  is  fet  before  us.  Though 
perceived  by  a  different  organ,  it  feems  in 
many  cafes  to  be  but  a  weaker  fenfatton  nearly 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  Tafte  which 
that  announces.  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppoie, 
therefore,  that  the  Smell  may  fuggeft  to  the 
infant  fome  tolerably  diftin£t  preconception 
of  the  Tafl^  of  the  food  which  it  announces, 
and  may,  even  before  experience,  make  its 
mouth,  as  we  fay,  water  for  that  food. 

That  numerous  divifion  of  animals  which 
Linnaeus  ranks  under  the  clafs  6f  warms^ 
have,  fcarcely  any  of  them,  any  head.    They 
nether  fee  nor  hear,  have  neither  eyes  nor 
ears ;  but  many  of  them  have  the.  power  of 
ielf-motion,  and  appear  to  move  about  in 
fearch  of  their  food.    They  can  be  dire^d 
in  this  fearch  by  no  other  fenfe  than  that  of 
Smelling*    The  moft  accurate  microfcopical 
obfervations,  however,  have  never  been  able 
to  difcover  in  fiich  animals  any  diftin6t  organ 
of  Smell.    They  have  a  mouth  and  a  ftomach, 
but  no  noftrils^    The  organ  of  Tafte,  it  is 
probable^  has  in  them  a  fenfibility  of  the  iame 
kiiwl  with  that  which  the  <)lfa6fcory  nerval 

hgLY^  in  more  perfeft  aniiMb.    They  may,  as 

it 
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it  were,  tafte  at  a  diftance,  and  be  attraded 
to  their  food  by  an  affedtion  of  the  fame  organ 
by  which  they  afterwards  enjoy  it;  and  Smell 
and  Taite  may  in  them  be  no  otherwife  di& 
tinguiihed  than  as  weaker  or  ftronger  fenfa* 
tions  derived  from  the  fame  organ. 

The  fen&tions  of  Heat  and  Cold,  when 
excited  by  the  preflure  of  fome  body  either 
,  heated  or  cooled  beyond  the  a6tual  tempera- 
ture of  our  own  organs,  cannot  be  laid,  ante- 
cedently to  obfervation  and  experience,  in- 
ftindtively  to  fuggeft  any  conception  of  the 
iblid  and  refilling  fubflanee  which  excites 
them.    What  was  faid  of  the  fenfe  of  Tafte 
may  very  properly  be  faid  here.     Before  we 
can  feel  thole  fenfations,  the  preflure  of  the 
external  body  which  excites  them  muft  neced 
iarily  fuggeft,  not  only  fome  conception,  but 
the  moft  diftin6);  convi6tion  of  its  own  external 
and  independent  exiftence. 

It  may  be  otherwife,  perhaps,  when  thofe 
lenlations  are  either  of  them  excited  by  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air.  In  a  calm 
day  when  there  is  no  wind,  we  fcarcely  per. 
ceive  the  external  air  as  a  folid  body;  and 
the  fenfations  of  Heat  and  Cold,  it  may  be 
thought,  are  then  felt  merely  as  affedbions  of 
our  own  body,  without  any  reference  to  any 
thing  external.  Several  cafes,  however,  may 
be  conceived,  in  which  it  muft  be  allowed, 
I  imagines  that  thofe  fenfittion9,  even  when 

excited 
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excited  in  this  manner,  muft  fuggeftfomevague 
notion  of  fome  extertaal  thing  or  fubftance 
which  excites  them.     A  new-born  animal^ 
which  nad  the  power  of  felf-motion,  and  which 
felt  its  body,  either  agreeably  or  difagreeably^ 
more  heated  or  more  cooled  on  the  one  fide 
than  on  the  other,  would,  I  imagine,  inftinc- 
tively  and  antecedently  to  all  obfervation  and 
experience,  endeavour  to  move  towards  the 
fide  in  which  it  felt  the  agreeable,  and  to 
Withdraw  from  that  in  which  it  felt  the  diil 
agreeable  fenfation*    But  the  very  defire  of 
motion  fuppofes  feme  notion  or  preconception 
of  externality ;  and  the  defire  to  move  towards 
the  fide  of  the  agreeable,  or  from  that  of  the 
difagreeable  fenfation,  fuppoles  at  leait  fome 
vague  notion  of  fome  external  thing  or  place 
which  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  refpe£live  fen« 
iations. 

The  degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold  which  are 
agreeable,  it  has  been  found  from  experience, 
are  likewife  healthful ;  and  thofe  which  are 
difagreeable,  unwholefome.    The  degree  of 
their  unwholefomenefs,  too,  feems  to  be  pretty 
much  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  difagreea- 
blenefs.  If  either  of  them  is  fo  difagreeable  as 
to  be  painful,  it  is  generally  deflru€tive ;  and 
that,  too,  in  a  very  fhort  period  of  time.  Thofe 
feofations  appear  to  have  been  given  us  for 
the  prefervation  of  our  own  bodies.    They 
neceflarily  excite  the  defire  of  changing  our 

fituation 
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fituation  when  it  is  unwhoteibme  or  ddlruc« 
tive ;  and  when  it  is  healthy,  they  allow  us, 
or  rather  they  entice  us,  to  remain  in  it.  But 
the  defire  of  changing  our  fituation  neceflarily 
fuppofes  fome  idea  of  externality ;  or  of  motion 
into  a  place  different  from  that  in  which  we 
a&ually  are ;  and  even  the  defire  of  remaining 
in  the  &me  place  fuppofes  fbme  idea  of  at 
lead  the  pofliiniity  of  changing.  T%ofe  ien* 
iktions  could  not  well  have  anfwered  the  in« 
tention  of  Nature,  had  they  not  thus  inftinc- 
tively  fuggefted  finxie  vague  notion  of  external 
exigence. 

That  Sound,  the  objeA  of  the  fetife  c^ 
Hearing,  though  perceived  itfelf  as  in  th€ 
ear,  and  nowhere  but  in  the  ear,  may  likewiie^ 
ii^ndively,  and  antecedently  to  aU  obferva^ 

tioii  and  experienoe,  obfcurely  fugged  fome 
vague  notion  of  fome  external  fubilance  or 
thing  whicli  excites  it,  I  am  much  drfpofed 
to  believe.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recolle6t  any  one  in^ 
ftance  in  which  this  fenfe  feem^  fo  diftinflly 
to  produce  this  eftedl,  as  that  of  Seeing,  that 
nt  Smelling,  and  even  that  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
appear  to  do  in  fome  particular  cafes.  Un« 
lidSiial  and  unexpe6bed  Sound  alarms  always^ 
«ind  difpofes  us  to  look  about  for  fome  exter* 
nal  fiiUiance  or  thing  as  the  caufe  which 
excites  it,  or  from  which  it  proceeds.  Sound, 
however,  coniidered  merely  as  a  fenfation,  or 

as 
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as  an  affe£):ion  of  the  organ  of  Hearing,  can 
in  moil  cafes  neither  benefit  nor  hurt  us.    It 
may  be  agreeable  or  diiagreeable,  but  in  its 
own  nature  it  does  not  feem  to  announce  any 
thing  beyond  the  immediate  feeling.   It  ihould 
not  therefore  excite  any  alarm.      Alarm  is 
always  the  fear  of  fome  uncertain  evil  beyond 
what  is  immediately  felt,  and  from  fbme  un« 
known  and  external  caufe.     But  all  animals, 
and  men  among  the  reft,  feel  fome  degree  of 
this  alarm,  ftart,  are  roufed  and  rendered  cir- 
cumfpe6l  and  attentive  by  unufual  and  unex-* 
pe£ted  Sound.     This  efie6l,  too,  is  produced 
fo  readily  and  fb  inftantaneouily  that  it  bears 
every  mark  of  an  inftindlive  fuggeftion  of  an 
impreffion  immediately  ftruck  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  which  does  not  wait  for  any  recollec* 
tion  of  paft  obfervation  and  experience.    The 
hare,  and  all  thofe  other  timid  animals  to 
whom  flight  is  the  only  defence,  are  fuppofed 
to  pofiefi  the  fenfe  of  Hearing  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  a6Uveneis.    It  feems  to  be  the  fenfe 
in  which  cowards  are  very  likely  to  excel. 

The  three  fenfes  of  Seeing,  Hearing,  and 
Smelling,  feem  to  be  given  to  us  by  Nature, 
not  fo  much  in  order  to  inform  us  concerning' 
the  a6tual  fituation  of  our  bodies,  as  concern* 
ing  that  of  thofe  other  external  bodies,  which, 
though  at  fome  diftance  from  us,  may  fooner 
or  later  affeft  that  actual  fituation,  and  event- 
ually either  benefit  or  hurt  us. 
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From  Mr.  Smithes  Birth  till  the  publication  of 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

ADAM  SMITH,  author  of  the  Inquiry  sect. 
into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  ^ 
Wealth  of  Nations,  was  the  fon  of  Adam 
Smith,  comptroller  of  the  Cufloms  at  Kir- 
kaldy*,  and  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Strathenry.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  the  marriage,  and  was  born  at 

*  Mr.  Smithy  die  father,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeeiilhire>  and,  in 
the  eartier  part  of  his  life,  pn£Ufed  at  Edinburgh  as  a  writer  to  the 
lignet.     He  was  afterwards  private  fecretary  to  the  Earl  of  Lou* 
doun  (dpring  the  time  he  held  the  offices  of  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  and  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal),  and  continued 
inthu  fituation  till  x7X3or  17 14,  when  he  was  appointed  comp- 
trdkr  of  the  Cuftomt  at  Kirkaldy.  He  was  alfo  clerk  to  the  courts- 
martial  and  councils  of  war  for  Scotland  s  an  office  which  he  held 
from  Z707  till  his  death.     As  it  is  now  feventy  years  fince  he  died» 
the  accounts  I  have  received  of  him  are  very  imperfedl ;  but,  from 
the  particulars  ah-eady  mentioned,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  more  than  common  abilities* 

D  D  3  Kirkaldy 
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SECT.  Kirkaldj  on  the  5th   of  Jane  17239  a  few 
^     .  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

His  conftitution  during  infancy  was  infirm 
and  £cklj,  and  required  all  the  tender  foli- 
citude  of  his  fiirviving  parent.  She  was 
blamed  for  treating  him  with  an  unlimited  in- 
dulgence; but  it  produced  no  unfavourable 
effe6t8  on  his  temper  or  his  diipofitions  : — and 
he  enjoyed  the  rare  iatisfa^on  of  beiqg  able 
to  repay  her  affection,  by  every  attention  that 
filial  gratitude  could  didate,  during  the  long 
period  of  fixty  years. 

An  accident  which  happened  to  him  when 
he  was  about  three  years  old,  is  of  too  inte- 
refting  a  nature  to  be  omitted  in  the  account 
of  fo  valuable  a  life.  He  had  been  carried  by 
his  mother  to  Strathenry,  on  a  viiit  to  his 
uncle  Mr.  Douglas,  and  was  one  day  amufing 
himfelf  alone  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  when 
he  was  Helen  by  a  party  of  that  fet  of  vagrants 
who  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
tinkers.  Luckily  he  was  foon  miffed  by  his 
uncle,  who,  hearing  that  fome  vagrants  had 
paffed,  purfued  them,  with  what  affiftance  he 
could  find,  till  he  overtook  them  in  Leflie 
wood ;  and  was  the  happy  inflrument  of 
preferving  to  the  world  a  eenius,  which  was 
deftined,  not  only  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  fcience,  but  to  enlighten  and  reform  the 
commercial  policy  of  Europe. 
The  fchool  of  Kirkaldy,  where  Mr.  Smith 

received 
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deceived  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education^  s  B  c  T, 
was  then  taught  by  Mn  David  Miller,  a 
teacher,  in  his  day,  of  confiderable  reputation, 
and  whofe  name  deferVes  to  be  recorded,  on 
account  of  the  eminent  men  whom  that  very 
obfcure  feminary  produced  while  under  his 
direction.  Of  this  number  were  Mr.  Qfwald 
of  Dunikeir*  ;  his  brother.  Dr.  JohnOfwald, 
afterwards  Bifhop  of  Raphoe ;  and  our  late 
excellent  colleague,  the  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Dryfdale :  all  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Smith,  and  united  with  him  through 
life  by  the  clofeft  ties  of  friendfliip. — One  of 
his  fchool-fellows  is  ilill  alivet ;  and  to  his 
kindnefs  I  am  principally  indebted  for  the 
fcanty  materials  which  form  the  firft  part  of 
this  narrative. 

Among  thefe  companions  of  his  earliefl 
years,  Mr.  Smith  foon  attrafted  notice,  by  his 
paffion  for  books,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  his  memory.  The  weaknefs  of  his 
bodily  conftitution  prevented  him  from  par- 
taking in  their  more  a6tiv6  amufements  ;  but 
he  was  much  beloved  by  them  on  account  of 
his  temper,  which,  though  warm,  was  to  an 
uncommon  degree  friendly  and  generous. 
Even  then  he  was  remarkable  for  thofe  habits 
which  remained  with  him  through  life   of 

♦  Note  (A) 

-j*  George   Dryfdsi!e>  Efq.  of  Kirkaldy^  brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  Dryfdale. 

DD  3  {peaking 
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SECT,  i^eaking  to  himfelf  when  alone^  ind  oidbfence 
!•     ^  in  company. 

From  the  grammar-fchool  of  Kirkaldy^  he^ 
was  fent,  in  1737,  to  the  univerfity  of  Gla£- 
gow,  where  he  remained  till  17409  when  he 
went  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibi- 
tioner*' on  Snell's  foundation. 

Dr.  Maclaine  of  the  Hague,  who  was  a 
fellow-iludent  of  Mr.  Smithes  at  Glafgow,  told 
me  fome  years  ago,  that  his  favourite  purfuit» 
while  at  that  univerfity  were  mathematics  and 
natural  philofophy ;  and  I  *  remember  to  have 
heard  my  father  remind  him  of  a  geometrical 
problem  of  confiderable  difficulty,  about  which 
he  was  occupied  at  the  time  when  their  ac«^ 
quaintance  commenced,  and  which  had  been 
propofed  to  him  as  an  exercife  by  the  cele« 
brated  Dn  Simpfon. 

Thefe,  however,  were  certainly  not  the 
iciences  in  which  he  was  formed  to  excel ;  nor 
did  they  long  divert  him  from  puriuits  more 

[*  As  the  vord  exhibitioner  has  mifled  a  French  author^  to 
whofe  cntical  acquaintance  with  the  Engliih  language  I  am  inddbced 
for  a  very  elegant  tranflation  of  this  memoiry  I  think  it  proper  to 
mention,  that  it  is  ufed  here  to  denote  a  fhident  who  enjoys  a  falaiy 
to  affiil  him  in  canying  on  his  academical  education.  «  The 
**  wozd  Exhibition'*  (fays  Johnfon}  **  is  much  ufed  for  penfions 
^  allowed  to  fcholars  at  the  univerfity." — ^In  the  tranflation  above 
referred  tOy  as  well  as  in  tlie  iVb/Mr  prefixed  to  M.  Gamier's  tran(^ 
btion  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations*  the  daufe  in  the  text  is  thus, 
rendered  i  il  entra  au  college  de  Baliol  a  Oxford^  en  quaUte  dt 
demon/lrateur  de  la  fondation  de  SnelL 

V^ith  refpe^l  to  Snell's  foundation  («  the  largeftt  perhaps*  and 
moft  liberal  in  Britain'')^  fee  the  StatifUcal  AccouiU;  of  the  Unw 
Ywfity  of  Glaigow.J 

con* 
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congenial  to  his  mind.    What  Lord  Bacon  s  fi  c  T. 

fays  of  Plato  may  be  juftly  applied  to  him  :  ^ \ 

**  Illum^  licet  ad  rempublicam  non  acceffiffet, 
*^  tamen  naturd  et  inclinatione  omnino  ad  res 
**  civiles  propenfum,  vires  eo  praecipue  in- 
"  tendifie;  neque  de  Philofophia  Natural! 
**  admodum  follicitum  efle ;  niti  quatenus  ad 
Philofophi  nomen  et  celebritatem  tuendam, 
et  ad  majeftatem  quandam  moralibus  et 
dvilibus  do£trinis  addendam  et  afpergen** 
"  dam  fufficeret  */'  The  ftudy  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  branches,  more  particularly 
of  the  political  hiftory  of  mankind,  opened  a 
boundlels  field  to  his  curiofity  and  ambition ; 
and  while  it  afforded  fcope  to  all  the  various 
powers  of  his  verfatile  and  comprehenfive 
genius,  gratified  his  ruling  pafiion,  of  contri^ 
buting  to  the  happinefs  and  the  improvement 
of  fociety.  To  this  ftudy,  diverfified  at  his 
leifure  hours  by  the  lefs  fevere  occupations  of 
polite  literature,  he  feems  to  have  devoted  him- 
felf  almoft  entirelyfrom  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  Oxford ;  but  he  ftill  retained,  and  retained 
even  in  advanced  years,  a  recoUedlion  of  his 
early  acquifitions,  which  not  only  added  to 
thefplendour.of  his  con verfation,  but  enabled 
him  to  exemplify  fome  of  his  favourite  theo- 
ries concerning  the  natural  progrefs  of  the 
mind  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  by  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  fciences  in  which  the  connec- 

*  Redar^gutio  Philofopluiniin. 

2>i>  4  tion 
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S  s  c  T.  tkm  and  fucceffipn  of  difcoveries  may  be 
Jl,^^  traced  with  the  greateft  advantage.  If  I  am 
not  miilaken  too,  the  influence  of  his  early 
taile  for  the  Greek  geometiy  may  be  remark- 
ed in  the  elementary  cleameis  and  fiilneis, 
bordering  fometimes  upon  prolixity,  with 
which'  he  frequently  ftates  his  pditical  reafon- 
ings. — The  lectures  of  the  profound  and  elo- 
quent Dr.  Hutchefon,  which  he  had  attended 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Gla%ow,  and 
of  which  he  always  ipoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmefl  admiration,  had,  it  may  be  reafbnably 
prefumed,  a  confiderable  effed;  in  directing 
his  talents  to  their  proper  obje6ts  *• 

I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  infor-- 
mation  with  refpe6t  to  that  part  of  his  youth 
which  was  ipent  in  England.  I  have  heard 
him  fay,  that  he  employed  himfelf  frequently 
in  the  pra6tice  of  tranflation,  (particularly 
firom  the  French),  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  flyle :  and  he  ufed  often  to 
exprefs  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  utility  of 
iuch  exercifes,  to  all  who  cultivate  the  art  of 
compofition.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted^ 
that  none  of  his  juvenile  attempts  in  this  way 
have  been  preferved  j  as  the  few  Q)ecimens 
which  his  writings  contain  of  his  fldll  as  a 
tranflator,  are  fui&cient  to  fliew  the  eminence 
he  had  attained  in  a  walk  of  literature,  which,, 

*Note(B^ 
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in  our  country,  has  been  fo  litde  frequented  sect. 
by  men  of  genius.  '• 

It  -WBS  probably  alfo  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  that  he  cultivated  with  the  greateft  care 
the  ftudy  of  languages.  Tlie  knowledge  he 
poflefled  of  thefe,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
was  uncommonly  extenfive  and  accurate; 
and,  in  him,  was  fubfervient,  not  to  a  vain 
parade  of  taflelefs  erudition,  but  to  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  every  thing  that  could 
illuftrate  the  inftitutions,  the  manners,  and  the 
ideas  of  different  ages  and  nations.  How 
intimately  he  had  once  been  converfant  with 
the  more  ornamental  branches  of  learning } 
in  particular,  with  the  works  of  the  Roman, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  poets,  appeared 
fufficiently  from  the  hold  which  they  kept  of 
his  memory,  BlUer  all  the  different  occupations 
and  inquiries  in  which  his  maturer  faculties 
had  been  employed*.  In  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, the  variety  of  poetical  paffages  which 
he  was  not  only  accuftomed  to  refer  to  occa-i 
fionally,  but  which  he  was  able  to  repeat  with 
corre6tneIs,  appeared  furprizing  even  to  thofe, 

*  The  uncommon  degree  in  which  Mr.  Smith  retained  polTei^ 
lion»  even  to  th^  clofe  of  his  life»  of  dUTerent  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  he  had  long  cea&d  to  cultivate,  has  been  often  re- 
marked to  me  by  my  learned  colleague  and  friend^  Mr.  Dalzel, 
Fi^ofeflbr  of  Greek  in  this  Univeriity.  Mr>  Dalzel  mentioned 

particularly  the  readinels  and  correAnefi  of  Mr.  Smith's  memory 
on  philological  fubjedsy  and  the  acutenefs  and  fkill  he  difplayed 
in  various  converlations  with  him  on  fome  of  the  minutia  of 
Greek  grammar. 

whofe 
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Bii  c  T.  whole  attention  had  never  been  directed  to 
^'     ^  more  important  acquiiitions. 

After  a  refidence  at  Oxford  of  feven  years, 
he  returned  to  Kirkaldy,  and  lived  two  years 
with  his  mother ;  engaged  in  ftudy,  but  with- 
out any  fixed  plan  for  his  future  life.  He 
had  been  originally  deftined  for  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  that  view  had  been  fent 
to  Oxford ;  but  not  finding  the  ecclefiafi:ical 
profeflion  fuitabl^  to  his  tafte,  he  chofe  to  con- 
fult,  in  this  inilance,  his  own  inclination,  in 
preference  to  the  wifties  of  his  friends  j  and 
abandoning  at  once  all  the  fchemes  which 
their  prudence  had  formed  for  him,  he  re- 
folved  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  to 
limit  his  ambition  to  the  uncertam  profpe6l  of 
obtaining,  in  time,  fome  one  of  thofe  mode- 
rate preferments,  to  which  literary  attain- 
ments lead  in  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1748,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Edinburgh,  and  during  that  and  the  following 
years,  read  le6tures  on  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettres,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  contracted  a  very 
intimate  friendfliip,  which  continued  without 
interruption  till  his  death,  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wedderbum,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  with  Mr.  William  Johnftone,  now  Mr. 
Pulteney. 

At  what  particular  period  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  David  Hume  commenced,  does  not 

appear 
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appear  firom  any  information  that  I  have  sect. 
received ;  but  from  fome  papers,  now  in  tfie  J* 
pofleffion  of  Mr.  Hume's  nephew,  and  which 
he  has  been  fo  obh'ging  as  to  allow  me  to  pe- 
rufe,  their  acquaintance  feems  to  have  grown 
into  friendihip  before  the  year  1752.  It  was 
a  friendihip  on  both  fides  founded  on  the  ad- 
miration of  genius,  and  the  love  of  fimplicity ; 
and,  which  forms  an  interefling  circumftance 
in  the  hiftory  of  each  of  thefe  eminent  men, 
from  the  ambition  which  both  have  fhewn  to 
record  it  to  pofterity. 

In  1 75 1,  he  was  eledled  Profeffor  of  Logic 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow  j  and,  the  year 
following,  he  was  removed  to  the  Profeflbr- 
fliip  of  Moral  Philofbphy  in  the  fame  Univer- 
fity, upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craigie, 
the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Dr.  Hutchefon.  In 
this  fituation  he  remained  thirteen  years ;  a 
period  he  uied  frequently  to  look  back  to  as 
the  mofi^  ufeful  and  happy  of  his  life.  It  was 
indeed  a  fituation  in  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  excels  and  in  which  the  daily  labours 
of  his  profeffion  were  conllantly  recalling  his 
attention  to  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  fami- 
liarizing his  mind  to  thofe  important  fpecula- 
tions  he  was  afterwards  to  communicate  to  the 
world.  In  this  view,  though  it  afibrded,  in 
the  meantime,  but  a  very  narrow  fcene  for 
his  ambition,  it  was  probably  inflrumental,  in 
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s  £  c  T.  no  inconfiderable  degree,  to  the  future  emi« 
^^ ^  nence  of  his  literary  charafter. 

Of  Mr.  Smith's  leffcures  while  a  Profeffor 
at  Glaigow,  no  part  has  been  preferred,  ex- 
cepting what  he  hitnfelf  publiflied  in  the 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and  in  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  The  Society  therefore,  I 
am  perfuaded,  will  liften  with  pleafure  to  the 
following  fhort  account  of  them,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  pupils,  and  who  continued 
till  his  death  to  be  one  of  his  moft  intimate 
and  valued  friends*. 

"  In  the  Profefforfliip  of  Logic,  to  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  on  his  firft  introduc- 
tion into  this  Univerfity,  he  foon  faw  the 
neceffity  of  departing  widely  from  the  plan 
that  had  been  followed  by  his  predeceflTors, 
and  of  directing  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to 
iludies  of  a  more  interefting  and  ufefbl  nature 
than  the  logic  and  metaphyfics  of  the  fchools. 
Accordingly,  after  exhibiting  a  general  view 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  explaining  fo 
much  of  the  ancient  logic  as  was  requifite  to 
gratify  curiofity  with  refpe^t  to  an  artificial 
method  of  reafoning,  which  had  once  occupied 
the  univerfal  attention  of  the  learned,  he  dedi- 
cated all  the  reft  of  his  time  to  the  delivery  of 

[*  Mr.  Millar,  the  late  celebrited  Profeflor  of  Law  in  the  Urn* 
verfity  of  Gla%ow.J 
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a  fyftem  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres.     Tlie  sect. 
beft  method  of  explaining  and  illuftrating  the      ^• 
various  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  moft. 
u&ful  part  of  metaphyfics,  arifes  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  feveral  ways  of  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  by  ipeech,  and  from  an 
attention  to  the  principles  of  thofe  literary 
compofitions  which  contribute  to  perfuafion 
or  entertainment.    By  thefe  arts,  every  thing 
that   we  perceive   or  feel,  every  operation 
of  our  minds,    is  exprefied   and  delineated 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  clearly 
diftinguiihed   and   remembered.     There  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  no  branch  of  literature 
more  fuited  to  youth  at  their  firil  entrance 
upon  philofophy  than  this,  which  lays  hold  of 
their  tafle  and  their  feelings. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
manufcript  containing  Mr.  Smith's  leAures  on 
this  fubjeA  was  deilroyed  before  his  death. 
The  firft  part,  in  point  of  compofition,  was 
highly  finiihed;  and  the  whole  difcovered 
ftrong  marks  of  tafte  and  original  genius. 
From  the  permiflion  given  to  Undents  of 
taking  notes,  many  obfervations  and  opinions 
contained  in  thefe  leAures  have  either  been 
detailed  in  feparate  diflertations,  or  engrofled 
in  general  colle^ions,  which  have  fince  been 
given  to  the  public.  But  thefe,  as  might  be 
exposed,  have  loft  the  air  of  originality  and 
the  diftip^ive  character  which  they  received 

from 
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SECT,  from  their  firft  author,  and  are  often  obfcured 

]* ^  by  that  multiplicity  of  common-pkce  matter 

in  which  they  are  funk  and  involved. 

^^  About  a  year  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Profefforihip  of  Logic,  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philofophy. 
His  courfe  of  lectures  on  this  fubje6);  was 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  firft  contained 
Natural  Theology ;  in  which  he  confidered 
the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  thofe  principles  of  the  human  mind  upon 
which  religion  is  founded.  The  fecond  com- 
prehended  Ethics,  ftridlly  fo  called,  and  con- 
lifted  chiefly  of  the  doctrines  which  he  after* 
wards  publiflied  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti* 
ments.  In  the  third  part,  he  treated  at  more 
length  of  that  branch  of  morality  which 
relates  to  jti/iicey  and  which,  being  fufceptible 
of  precife  and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that 
reafbn  capable  of  a  full  and  particular  ex« 
planation. 

"  Upon  this  fubj  e6b  he  followed  the  plan 
that  feems  to  be  fuggefted  by  Montefquieu  ; 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  gradual  progrefi  of 
jurilprudence,  both  public  and  private,  from 
the  rudeft  to  the  moft  refined  ages,  and  to 
point  out  the  effects  of  thofe  arts  which  con- 
tribute to  fubfiftence,  and  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  property,  in  producing  correQ)ondent 
improvements*  or  alterations  in  law  and  go- 
vernment.     This  important  branch    of  his 

labours 
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labours  he  alfo  intended  to  give  to  the  public  ;  sect. 
but  his  intention,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  ,     ^' 
conclufion  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments,  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil. 

'^  In  the  lad  part  of  his  lectures,  he  ex- 
amined thofe  political  regulations  which  are 
founded,  not  upon  the  principle  oijti/tice  but  - 
N  that  of  €a:pediency J  and  which  are  calculated 
to  increafe  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the 
profperity  of  a  State.  Under  this  view,  he 
confidered  the  political  inftitutions  relating 
to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclefiaflical  and 
military  eftabliihments.  What  he  delivered 
on  thefe  fubje€fcs  contained  the  fubflance  of 
the  work  he  afterwards  publiihed  under  the 
title  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  aud 
Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

"  There  was  no  fituation  in  which  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  than  as  a  Profeflbr.  In  delivering 
his  lectures,  he  truiled  almoft  entirely  to  ex- 
temporary elocution.  His  manner,  though 
Dot  graceful,  was  plain  and  unafiedled ;  ^id, 
as  he  feemed  to  be  always  interefted  in  the 
fubje£t,  he  never  failed  to  intereft  his  hearers. 
Each  difcoucfe  conMed  commonly  of  feveral 
dlftin£t  propofitions,  which  he  fucceflively 
endeavoured  to  prove  and  illuftrate.  Thefe 
propofitions,  when,  announced  in  general 
terms,  had,  from-  their  extent,  not  unfre- 
quently  fomething  of  the  air  of  a  paradox. 

In 
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SECT.  In  his  attempts  to  explain  theni)  he  often 

J; ^  appeared,  at  firft,  not  to  be  fufBciently  pot 

fefled  of  the  fubje^l,  and  fpoke  with  fome  hefi- 
tation.  As  he  advanced,  however,  the  matter 
ieemed  to  crowd  upon  him,  his  manner  be- 
came warm  and  animated,  and  his  expreffion 
eafy  and  fluent.  In  points  fufceptible  of  con- 
trovdrfy,  you  could  eafily  difcern,  that  he 
fecretly  conceived  an  oppofition  to  his  opi- 
nions, and  that  he  was  led  upon  this  account 
to  fupport  them  with  greater  energy  and 
vehemence.  By  the  fulnels  and  variety  of 
his  illuftrations,  the  fubjedt  gradually  fwelled 
in  his  hands,  and  acquired  a  dimenfion  which^ 
without  a. tedious  repetition  of  the  fame  views, 
was  calculated  to  feize  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  to  afford  them  pleafure,  as  well 
as  inftru6tion,  in  following  the  fame  objeA, 
through  all  the  diverfity  of  (hades  and  afpefts 
in  which  it  was  prefented,  and  afterwards  in 
tracing  it  backwards  to  that  original  propofi- 
tion  or  general  truth  from  which  this  beau- 
tiful train  of  (peculation  had  proceeded. 

^'  His  reputation  as  a  Profeflbr  was  accord- 
ingly raifed  very  high,  and  a  multitude  of 
fludents  from  a  great  diftance  reforted  to  the 
Univerfity,  merely  upon  his  account.  Thofe 
branches  of  fcience  which  he  taught  became- 
lafliionable  at  this  place,  and  his  opinions 
were  the  chief  topics  of  difcuifion  in  dubs 
and  literary  focieties.     Even  the  fmall  pecu* 
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liarities  in  his  pronunciation  or  manner  of  s  b  c  T* 
i^eaking,  became  frequently  the  objedls  of      '^ 
imitation/' 

While  Mr.  Smith  was  thus  diftinguiihing 
himfelf  by  Us  zeal  and  ability  as  a  public 
teacher,  he  was  gradually  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  more  extenfi  ve  reputation,  by  pre- 
paring  for  the  prefs  his  fyilem  of  morals.  The 
firft  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1759, 
iinder  the  title  of  "  The  Theory  of  Moral 
**  Sentiments.'* 

Hitherto  Mr.  Smith  had  remained  unknown 
to  the  world  as  an  author ;  nor  have  I  heard 
that  he  had  made  a  trial  of  his  powers  in  any 
anonymous  publications,  excepting  in  a  pe« 
riodical  work  called  The  Edinburgh  Review^ 
which  was  begun  in  the  year  1755,  by  fome 
gentlemen  of  diilinguifhed  abilities,  but  which 
they  were  prevented  by  other  engagement$ 
ircHH  carrying  farther  than  the  two  firfl  num- 
bers. To  this  work  Mr.  Smith  contributed 
a  review  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  Di6tionary  of  the 
Englifh  Language,  and  alfo  a  letter,  addrefled 
to  the  editors,  containing  fome  general  obfer- 
rations  on  the  ftate  of  literature  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe.  In  the  former  of 
thefe  papers,  he  points  out  ibme  defeats  in 
Dr.  Johnfon's  plan,  which  he  cenfures  as  not 
fufBciently  grammatical.  ^^  The  difierent  fig- 
^^  nifications  of  a  word  (he  obferves)  are 
^^  indeed  collected ;  but  they  are  feldom  di- 
voL.  V.  s  fi  "  gefted 
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SECT.'  **  gelled  into  getieral  claffes,  or  ranged  iihdtr 
^'_     "  the  meaning  which  the  word  pritieipaHy 
exprefles :  and  fufficient  care  is  not  taken 
to  diftinguifli  the  words  apparently  fyno- 
**  nymou^/'    To  illiiftrate  this  criticifin^  he 
copies  from  Dr.  Johtifon  the  articles  but  and 
HUjiouR,  and  oppofes  to  them  the  fame  arti- 
cles digefled  agreeably  to  hisjown  idea.    Th* 
various  fignifications  of  the  i;^ord  but  are 
Very  nicely  and  happily  difbrimitiated*    The 
other  articles  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
executed  with  equal  care. 

The  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  learning  in 
Europe  are  written  with  ingenuity  and  ele- 
gance; but  are  chiefly  interefting,  as  they 
(hew  the  attention  which  the  Author  had 
given  to  the  philofophy  and  literature  of  the 
Continent,  at  a  period  when  they  were  not 
much  ftudied  in  this  ifland. 

In  the  fame  volume  with  the  Theory  oi 
Moral  Sentiments,  Mr.  Smith  publifhed  a 
DiiTertation  "  on  the  Origin  of  Langu^e^, 
**  and  on  the  different  Genius  of  thofe  which 
**  are  original  and  compounded.**  The  re- 
marks I  have  to  offer  on  thefe  two  diH 
courfes,  I  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  diftin&nefd, 
make  the  fubjeft  of  a  feparate  fe6);ion. 
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SECT,  n- 

Qf  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  and  the 
Dijffhrtation  on  the  Origin  of  Language^ 

THE  fbience  of  Ethics  has  been  divided  sect. 
by  modern  writers  into  two  parts  j  the      °' 
one  comprehending  the  theory  of  Morals,  and 
the  other  its  practical  doctrines.    The  que£- 
tions  about  which  the  former  is  employed,  are 
chiefly  the  two  following.    JRry?,   By  what 
jninciple  of  our  conilitution  are  we  led  to 
form  the  notion  of  moral  diftinftions ;— whe- 
ther by  that  faculty   which,   in  the  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  perceives  the 
diftin6tion  between  truth  and  wifehood ;  or 
by  a  peculiar  power  of  perception  (called  by 
fome  the  Moral  Senfe)  which  is  pleqfkd  with 
one  fet  of  qualities,  and  di/plea/ed  with  an- 
other ?    Secondly^  What  is  the  proper  obje^ 
of  moral  approbation  ?  or,  in  other  words. 
What  is  the  common  quality  or  qualities  be- 
longing to  all  the  different  modes  of  virtue  ? 
Is  it  benevolence  \  or  a  rational  felf-love ;  or 
a  diQ>ofition  (refulting  from  the  afcendant  of 
Reafon  over  Paflion)  to  a£i:  fuitably  to  the 
different  relations  in  which  we  are  placed  I 
Thefe  two  queftions  feem  to  exhauft  the  whole 
theory  of  Morals.    The  fcope  of  the  one  is  to 
aicertain  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas ;  that 
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SECT,  of  the  other,  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  morrf 
5^    perception  to  their  mod  fimple  and  general 
laws. 

The  pra£Ucal  doctrines  of  morality  compre- 
<hend  all  thofe  rules  of  condu6l  which  profeft 
to  point  out  the  proper  ends  of  human  pur- 
fuit,  and  the  mofl  effedhial  means  of  attaining 
them ;  to  which  we  may  add  all  thofe  lite- 
rary compofitions,  whatever  be  their  parti- 
cular form,  which  have  for  their  aim  to  fortify 
and  animate  qnr  good  diipofitions,  by  deli- 
neations of  the  beauty,  of  the  dignity,  or  oi 
the  utility  of  Virtue. 

I  ihall  not  inquire  at  prefent  into  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  divifion.  I  ihall  only  obferve,  that 
the  words  Theory  and  Practice  are  not,  in 
this  inftance,  employed  in  their  ufual  accep- 
tations. The  theory  of  Morals  does  not  bear^ 
for  example,  the  fame  relation  to  the  practice 
of  Morals,  that  the  theory  of  Geometry  bears 
to  pradtical  Geometiy.  In  this  laft  fcience, 
all  the  practical  rules  are  founded  on  theore- 
tical principles  previoufly  eftablifhed :  but  in 
the  former  fcience,  the  pra£tical  rules  tire  ob- 
vious to  the  capacities  of  all  mankind ;  the 
theoretical  principles  form  one  of  the  mod 
difficult  fubje^ts  of  difcuffion  that  have  exer-. 
eifed  the  ingenuity  of  metaphyficians. 

In  illuflrating  the  doctrines  of  pra£Ucal  mo* 
fality,  (if  we  make  allowance  for  ibme  unfor* 
tunate  prejudices  produced  or  encouraged  by 
violent  and  oppreflive  fy&ems  of  policy),  the 

apciente 
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Ancients  feem  to  have  availed  themfelves  of  s  £  c  T. 
every  light  fumifhed  by  nature  to  human  rea-       ^ 
fon ;  and  indeed  thofe  writers  who,  in  later 
times,  have  treated  the  fubje6l  with  thegreatefl 
fucceis,  are  they  who  have  followed  moft 
clofely  the  foot-fteps  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  philofophers.     The  theoretical  quef- 
tion,  too,  concerning  the  effence  of  virtue,  or 
the  proper  objed  of  moral  approbation,  was 
B  favourite  topic  of  difcuiBon  in  the  ancient 
fchools.    The  queftion  concerning  the  prm' 
dple  of  moral  approbation,  though  not  en- 
tirely of  modern  origin,  'has  been  chiefly 
agitated  fince  the  writings  of  Dn  Cudworth, 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  Mr.  Hobbes ;  and  it 
is  this  queftion  accordingly  (recommended 
at  once  by  its  novelty  and  difficulty  to  the 
curiofity  of  fpeculative  men),  that  has  pro- 
duced moft  of  the  theories  which  charadterize 
and  diftinguifli  from  each  other  the  later  fyC^ 
terns  of  moral  philofophy, 
'    It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cudwortb,  and 
alfo  of  Dr.  Clarke,  that  moral  diftindtions  are 
perceived  by  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
diftinguiflies  truth  from  falfehpod.     'Piis  ryf" 
tern  it  was  one  great  obje6t  of  Dr.  Hutchefon's 
philofophy  to  refute,  and  in  oppofition  to  it, 
to  fliow  that  the  words  Right  and  Wrong  ex- 
prefs  certain  agreeable  and  difagreeable  qua- 
lities in  actions,  which  it  is. not  the  province 
of  reafon  but  of  feeling  to  perceive ;  and  to 
that  power  of  perception  which  renders  U9 

£  £  3  fufceptiblo 
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SECT,  fufcqitible  of  pleafure  m  of  pain  from  tkit 
^*      view  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  he  gave  the  name  oi 
the  Moral  Senfe.     His  reafonings  upon  thit 
fubjed:  are  in  the  main  acquieibed  in,  both  bj 
Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Smith ;  but  they  differ 
from  him  in  one  important  particular,— -Dr« 
Hutchefon  plainly  fuppofing,  that  the  moral 
fenfe  is  a  fimple  principle  of  our  conftitution^ 
of  which  no  account  can  be  given ;  whereas 
the  other   two  philofophers  have  both  at^ 
tempted  to  analyze  it  into  other  principles 
more  general.    Their  iyftems,  however,  with 
refpedl  to  it  are  very  different  from  each  odier* 
According  to  Mr.  Hume,  all  the  qualities 
which  are  denominated  virtuous,  are  ufeful 
either  to  ourfelves  or  to  others,  and  the  plea- 
fiire  which  we  derive  from  the  view  of  them 
is  the  pleafure  of  utility.  Mr.  Smith,  without 
reje6ting  entirely  Mr.  Hume's  dodfcrioe,  pro« 
pofes  another  of  his  own,  far  more  compre* 
henfive ;  a  do£lrine  with  which  he  thinks  ali 
the  moft  celebrated  theories  of  morality  in- 
vented by  his  predeceffors  coincide  in  part^ 
and  from  fome  partial  view  of  which  he  ap- 
prehends that  they  have  all  proceeded. 

Of  this  very  ingenious  and  original  theory, 
I  Ihall  endeavour  to  give  a  ihort  abftra^.  To 
thofe  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  as- 
it  is  dated  by  its  author,  I  am  aware  that  the 
attempt  may  appear  fuperfluous ;  but  I  flatter 
m3rfelf  that  it  will  not  be  wholly  ufele&  to  fuch 
as  have  not  been  much  conveilant  in  thefe 

abflra£l 
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abftrddfc  difquifitions,  by  prefenting  to  them  sect. 
the  leading  principles  of  the  fyilem  ii^  one 
conneAed  view,  without  thofe  interruptions 
of  the  attention  which  neceflkrily  arife  froi^ 
the  author's  various  and  happy  illuilrationSy 
and  from  the  many  eloquent  digrelfions  which 
animate  aiid  adorn  his  compoiition. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Smith's 
theory  is,  that  the  primary  obje6ls  of  our 
moral  perceptions  are  the  actions  of  other 
men  ;  and  that  our.  moral  judgments  with  rer 
ipe6t  to  our  own  conduct  are  only  applica- 
tions to  ourfelves  of  decifions  which  we  have 
already  pafled  on  the  condu6l  of  our  neighf 
bour.  His  work  accordingly  includes  tWQ 
diftindi  inquiries,  which,  although  fometimes 
blended  together  in  the  ^execution  of  his  ge- 
neral defign,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  reader  to 
difcriminate  carefully  from  each  other,  in  or- 
der to  comprehend  all  the  different  bearings  of 
|he  author's  argument.  The  aiip  of  the  former 
inquiry  is,  to  explain  in  what  manner  we  learn 
to  judge  of  the  conduft  of  our  neighbour  j 
that  of  the  latter,  to  (h.ew  how^  by  applying 
thefe  judgments  to  ourfelves,  we  acquire  a 
Jen/e  of  duty^  and  a  feeling  of  its  paramount 
authority  over  all  our  other  principles  of 
^^tion. 

Our  moral  judgments,  both  with  relpedt  to 
our  own  condu6t  and  that  of  others,  include 
^wo  diftinft  perqeptions ;  Jirjl^  A  pjerception 
of  conduct  as  right  or  wrong ;  and,  fecondly^ 

*      B  B  4  *    A  per« 
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5  E  c  T.  A  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
agent.  To  that  quality  of  condud:  which 
moraliils,  in  general,  exprefs  by  the  word 
Re6litudey  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  of 
Propriety  j  and  he  begins  his  theory  with  in- 
quiring in  what  it  confifts,  and  how  we  are 
}ed  to  form  the  idea  of  it.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples  of  his  doctrine  on  this  fubje6l  are  com« 
prehended  in  the  following  propofitions. 

I.  It  is  from  our  own  experience  alone, 
that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  what  pafies  in 
the  mind  of  another  perfon  on  any  particular 
occaiion  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
form  this  idea,  is  by  fuppofing  ourfelves  in  thei 
fame  circumilances  with  him,  and  conceiving 
how  we  Ihould  be  affefted  if  we  were  fo  fitu- 
ated.  It  is  impolBble  for  us,  however,  to 
conceive  ourfelves  placed  in  any  fituation, 
whether  agreeable  or  otherwife,  without  feel- 
ing an  effe6l  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  would 
be  produced  by  the  fituation  itfelf  j  and  of 
confequence  the  attention  we  give  at  any 
time  to  the  circumilances  of  our  neighbour, 
muft  afie6t  us  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner, 
although  by  no  means  in  the  fame  degree,  ad 
if  thefe  circumftances  were  our  own. 

That  this  imaginary  change  of  place  with 
other  men,  is  the  real  fource  of  the  intereft 
we  take  in  their  fortunes,  Mr.  Smith  attempts 
to  jwpove  by  various  inflances.  **  When  wp 
**  fee  a  ftroke  aimed,  and  juft  ready  to  &DI 
«*  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  perfon,  we 

*^  nati^all^ 
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'*  naturally  fhrink  and  draw  back  our  own  leg  S  E  c  T^ 
**  or  our  own  arm ;  and  when  it  does  fall,  we       ^' 
**  feel  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  are  hurt  by  it 
*'  as  well  as  the  fufferer.  The  mob,  when  they 
*'  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  flack-rope, 
naturally  writhe  and  twill  and  balance  their 
own  bodies,  as  they  fee  him  do,  and  as  they 
feel  that  they  themfelves  muft  do  if  in  his 
*'  fituation/*     The  fame  thing  takes  place, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  in  every  cafe  in 
which  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  neighbour,    "  Whatever  is  the 
paffion  which  arifes  from  any  obje6l  in  the 
perfon  principally- concerned,  an  analagous 
emotion  Iprings  up,  at  the  thought  of  his 
**  fituation,  in  the  breaft  of  every  attentive 
^*  Ipeftator.     In  every  paflion  of  which  the 
^*  mind  of  man  is  fufceptible,  the  emotions  of 
*^  the  byeftander  always  correfpond  to  what, 
<<  by  bringing  the  cafe  home  to  himfelf,  he 
**  imagines  fhould  be  the  fentiments  of  tha 
«  fufferer/' 

To  this  principle  of  our  nature  which  leads 
us  to  enter  into  the  fituations  of  other  men, 
and  to  partake  with  them  in  the  paflions  which 
thefe  fituations  have  a  tendency  to  excite, 
Mr.  Smith  gives  the  name  of  Jz/mpathi/  or 
'  fellow-feeling y  which  two  words  he  employs  as 
iynonymous.  Upon  fome  occafions,  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  lympathy  arifes  merely  from 
^he  view  of  a  certain  emotion  in  another 

perfon  J 
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•  £  C  T.  P^i^Q ;  but  in  general  it  ariies,  not  fb  much 
^      from  the  view  of  the  emotion,  as  from  that 
of  the  fituation  which  excites  it. 

3.  A  iympathy  or  fellow-feeling  betweea 
different  perfons  is  always  agreeable  to  both. 
When  I  am  in  a  fituation  which  excites  any 
paffion,  it  is  pleafant  to  me  to  know,  that 
the  ipe6tators  of  my  fituation  enter  with  me 
into  all  its  various  circumflances,  and  are 
afie&ed  with.them  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
am  myfelf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plea- 
fant to  the  fpefilator  to  obferve  this  corre- 
fpondence  of  his  emotions  with  mine. 

3.  When  the  lpe6latqf  of  another  man's 
iltuation,  upon  bringing  home  to  himfelf  all 
its  various  circumflances,  feels  himfelf  affe6te4 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  perfon  princi* 
pally  concerned,  he  approves  of  the  afie6tion 
or  paffion  of  this  perfon  as  jufl  and  proper, 
and  fuitable  to  its  objeA.     The  exceptions 
which  occur  to  this  obfervation  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith,  only  apparent,    "  A  flranger, 
for  example,  pafies  by  us  in  the  flreet  wii^ 
all  the  marks  of  the  deepeH  affliction :  and 
we  are  immediately  told,  that  he  has  jufl 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
It  is  impoflible  that,  in  this  cafe,  we  fhould 
not  approve  of  his  grief  j  yet  it  may  often 
happen,  without  any  defeS;  of  humanity  on 
our  part,  that,  fo  far  from  entering  into 
^^  the  violence  of  bis  ibrrow,    we    fliould 
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**  fcarce  conceive  the  firft  movements  of  con-  sect. 
**  cern  upon  his  account.  We  have  learned, 
**  however,  from  experience,  that  fuch  a  mit 
*•  fortune  naturally  excites  fuch  a  degree  of 
^*  forrow;  and  we  know,  that  if  we  took 
time  to  examine  his  fituation  fully,  and  in 
all  its  parts,  we  ihould,  without  doubt,  mpft 
fincerely  lympathize  with  him.  It  is  upon 
*'  the  confcioufiiefs  of  this  conditional  fynu- 
**  pathy  that  our  approbation  of  his  forrow  is 
^^  founded,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  that 
iympathy  does  not  a6tually  take  place; 
and  the  general  rules  derived  from  our 
preceding  experience  of  what  our  fenti- 
**  ments  would  commonly  correQ)ond  with, 
^^  correct  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  00 
**  cafions,  the  impropriety  of  our  prefi^t 
**  emotions.'' 

By  the  propriety  therefore  of  any  afie£lioji| 
or  paiBon  exhibited  by  another  perfon,  is  to  be 
underllood  its  fuitablenefs  to  the  obje6i  which 
excites  it.  Of  this  fuitablenefs  I  can  judge 
pnly  from  the  coincidence  of  the  affection 
with  that  which  I  feel,  when  I  conceive 
myfelf  in  the  fame  circumftances ;  and  the 
perception  of  this  coincidence  is  the  foundar 
tion  of  the  fentiment  of  moral  approbation, 

4.  Although,  when  we  attend  to  the  fitu? 
ation  of  another  perfon,  and  conceive  our.- 
felves  to  be  placed  in  his  circumftances,  ai^ 
^motion  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  h^ 
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SECT  feels  naturally  arifes  in  our  own  mind,  yet 
j^  .  this  fympathetic  emotion  bears  but  a  very 
fmall  proportion,  in  point  of  degree,  to  what 
is  felt  by  the  perfon  principally  concerned. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  pleafure  of 
mutual  fympathy,  nature  teaches  the  Ipeftator 
to  ftrive,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  raife  his 
emotion  to  a  level  with  that  which  the  objeft 
would  really  produce:  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  fhe  teaches  the  perfon  whofe  paifioh 
this  obje6t  has  excited,  to  bring  it  down,  as 
much  as  he  can,  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 

5.  Upon  thefe  two  different  efforts  are 
founded  two  different  fets  of  virtues.  Upoii 
the  effort  of  the  fpedlator  to  enter  into  the 
iituation  of  the  perfon  principally  concerned, 
and  to  raife  his  fympathetic  emotions  to  a 
level  with  the  motions  of  the  aftor,  are 
founded  the  gentle,  the  amiable  virtues ;  the 
virtues  of  candid  condefcenfion  and  indulgent 
"humanity.  Upon  the  effort  of  the  perfon 
principally  concerned  to  lower  his  own  emo- 
tions, fo  as  to  correfpond  as  nearly  as  poffible 
with  thofe  of  the  fpe6lator,  are  founded  the 
great,  the  awful,  and  refpefilable  virtues ;  the 
virtues  of  felf-denial,  of  felf-government^ 
of  that  command  of  the  paflions,  which  fub- 
jefts  all  the  movements  of  our  nature  to  what 
our  own  dignity  and  honour,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  our  own  condu6l,  require* 
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^    As  a  farther  illuilration  of  the  foregoinj;  sect* 

doflrine,  Mr.  Smith  confiders  particularly  the  ^ ^ 

degrees  of  the  different  paffions  which  are 
ponfiflent  with  propriety,  and  endeavours  to 
ihew,  that,  in  every  cafe,  it  is  decent  or  inde- 
cent to  exprefi  a  paflion  flrongly,  according 
as  mankind  are  difpofed,  or  not  difpofed  to 
iympathize  with  it.  It  is  unbecoming,  for 
example,  to  exprefs  flrongly  any  of  thole 
paffions  which  arife  from  a  certain  condition 
of  the  body;  becaufe  other  men,  wl\o  are 
not  in  the  fame  condition,  cannot  be  expelled 
to  iympathize  with  them.  It  is  unbecoming 
to  cry  out  with  bodily  pain;  becaufe  the 
fympathy  felt  by  the  fpe6lator  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  acutenefs  of  what  is  felt  by 
the  fufferen  The  cafe  is  fomewhat  fimilar 
with  thofe  paffions  which  take  their  origin 
from  a*  particular  turn  or  habit  of  the 
imagination* 

In  the  cafe  of  the  unfocial  paffions  of  hatred 
and  refentment,  the  fympathy  of  the  fpe6lator 
is  divided  between  the  perfon  who  feels  the 
paffion,  and  the  perfon  who  is  the  obje6t  of 
it.  "  We  are  concerned  for  both,  and  our 
**  fear  for  what  the  one  may  fuffer  damps 
"  our  refentment  for  what  the  other  has 
**  fuffered."  Hence  the  imperfefil  degree  in 
which  we  Iympathize  with  fuch  paffions ;  and 
the  propriety,  when  we  are  ^nder  their  in- 
fluence^  of  moderating  their  expreffion  to  a, 

z  much 
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SECT,  much  greater  degree  than  is  required  in  the 

^1 ,  cafe  of  any  other  motions. 

The  reverfe  of  this  takes  place  with  refpe£t 
to  all  the  fbcial  and  benevolent  affe6Hons. 
The  fympathy  of  the  Ipeftator  with  the  per- 
ibn  who  feels  them,  coincides  with  his  con- 
cern for  the  peribn  who  is  the  objeft  of  them. 
It  is  this  redoubled  fympathy  which  renders 
thefe  affed:ions  fo  pecuUarlj  becoming  and 
agreeable* 

The  felfifh  emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  when 
they  are  conceived  on  account  of  our  own 
private  good  or  bad  fortune,  hold  a  ibrt  of 
middle  place  between  our  focial  and  our  un- 
Ibcial  paffions.  They  are  never  fo  graceful 
as  the  one  fet,  nor  fo  odious  as  the  other. 
iEven  when  exceflive,  they  are  never  fo  dit 
agreeable  as  exceffive  refentment ;  becaufe  no 
Oppofite  fympathy  can  ever  intereft  us  againft 
them :  and  when  moft  fuitable  to  their  obje6ts, 
they  are  never  fo  agreeable  as  impartial  hu- 
manity and  juft  benevolence ;  becaufe  no 
double  fympathy  can  ever  intereft  us  for 
them. 

After  thefe  general  fpeculations  concerning 
the  propriety  of  a6tions,  Mr.  Smith  examines 
how  far  the  judgments  of  mankind  concern- 
ing it  are  liable  to  be  influenced,  in  particular 
cafes,  by  the  proQ)erous  or  the  adverfe  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  agent.  The  fcope  of  his 
xeafoning  on  this  fubje£t  is  directed  to  fhew 

(ia 
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(in  oppofition  to  the  common  opinion),  that  SECT. 
When  there  is  no  envy  in  the  cafe,  our  propen-  ^* 
fity  to  fympathi^e  with  joy  is  much  ftronger 
than  otir  propenfity  to  fympathize  with  forrow  j 
and,  of  confequence,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  ob- 
tain the  approbation  of  mankind  in  proQ)erity 
than  in  adverfity.  From  the  fame  principle 
he  traces  the  origin  of  ambition,  or  of  the 
defire  of  rank  and  pre-eminence ;  the  great 
objeft  of  which  paflion  is,  to  attain  that  fitua- 
tion  which  fets  a  man  moll  in  the  view  of 
general  lympathy  and  attention,  and  gives 
him  an  eafy  empire  over  the  affections  of 
others. 


HAVING  finiflied  the  analyfis  of  our  fenfe 
of  propriety  and  of  impropriety,  Mr.  Smith 
proceeds  to  confider  our  fenfe  of  merit  and 
dedierit ;  which  he  thinks  has  alfo  a  reference^ 
in  the  firft  inftance,  not  to  our  own  chara6ters» 
but  to  the  characters  of  our  neighbours.  In 
explaining  the  origin  of  this  part  of  our  moral 
conftitntioti,  he  avails  himfelf  of  the  fame 
principle  of  fympathy,  into  which  he  refolves 
the  fentiment  of  moral  approbation. 

The  words  propriety  and  impropriety^  wheA 
applied  to  an  afieCiion  of  the  mind,  are  ufed 
in  this  theory  (as  has  been  already  bbferved) 
to  exprefs  the  fuitablenefi  or  unfuitablendTs  ei 
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3  EC  T.  the  a£S^ion  to  its  exciting  coi^.  Thewords 
Tnerit  and  demerit  have  always  a  reference 
(according  to  Mr.  Smith)  to  the  effeB  which 
the  affe6fcion  tends  to  produce.  When  the 
tendency  of  an  affection  is  beneficial,  the 
agent  appears  to  us  a  proper  objeft  of  reward; 
when  it  is  hurtful,  he  appears  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  punilhment. 

The  principles  in  our  nature  which  moft  di- 
re6lly  prompt  us  to  reward  and  to  puniih,  are 
gratitude  and  refentment.  To  iay  of  a  peribn, 
therefore,  that  he  is  deferving  of  reward  or  of 
punilhment,  is  to  lay,  in  other  words,  that  he 
is  a  proper  objeA  of  gratitude  or  of  refent- 
ment ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing, 
that  he  is  to  fome  perfon  or  perfons  the  objeft 
of  a  gratitude  or  of  a  refentment,  which  every 
reafonable  man  is  ready  to  adopt  and  fympa- 
thize  with.  ^ 

It  is  however  very  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
we  do  not  thoroughly  fympathize  with  the 
gratitude  of  one  man  towards  another,  merely 
becaufe  this  other  has  been  the  caufe  of  his 
good  fortune,  unlefs  he  has  been  the  caufe  of 
it  from  motives  which  we  entirely  go  along 
with.  Our  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  good  defert- 
of  an  affcion,  is  a  compounded  fentiment, 
made  up  of  an  iudire^  iympathy  with  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  action  is  beneficial,  and 
of  a  direct  fympathy  with  the  affe£Uons  iand 

potives  of  the  agent. ^Tlie  iame  remark 

applies. 
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apI^ai,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  our  fenSe  df  de*  Sect* 
merit,  or  of  ill-defert  ._^ 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  only  actions  which  appear  to  u^  defervin^ 
of  reward,  are  actions  of  a  beneficial  tendency, 
proceeding  from  proper  motives;  the  only 
actions  which  feem  to  dderve  punifiiment  are 
anions  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  proceeding  from 
improper  motives.  A  mere  want  of  benefi- 
cence expofes  to  no  puniihment ;  becaufe  thd 
mere  want  of  beneficence  tends  to  do  no  real 
pofitive  evil.  A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
is  barely  innocent,  and  contents  Kmfelf  with 
obferving  ftriftly  the  laws  of  juftice  with  re* 
fpe€t  to  others,  can  merit  only,  that  his  neighs 
hours,  in  their  turn,  Ihould  obferve  relig^oufly 
the  ikme  laws  with  relpe€t  to  him. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  Mr.  Smith  to  antr« 
eipate  a  little  the  fubjed;  of  the  fecond  great 
divifion  of  his  work,  by  a  fhort  enquiry  into 
die  origin  {^  our  fenfe  of  juftice,  as  appUcable 
to  wr  wm  conduQ  ;  and  alfi>  of  our  fenttmenfai 
of  remorfe,  and  of  good  defert 

The  origin  of  our  fenfe  of  juftice,  as  w^ 
as  of  all  our  oilier  moral  fentiments,  he  ac« 
counts  for  by  means  of  the  principle  of  fym^ 
pathy.  When  I  attend  only  to  the  feelhigtf 
6f  my  owtt  breaft,*  my  own  happineis  appears 
to  me  of  fiKT  greater  confequence  than  that  of 
all  the  wodrld  befides.  But  I  am  confaous, 
that,  in  this  exceffive  prdference,  other  men 
^  VOL.V.  F  F  cannot 
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SECT.  cAnnot  poffibly  fympathize  with  me^  asd  thai 

^ ^  to  them  I  appear  only  one  of  the  crowd,  in 

whom  they  are  no  more  interefted  than  in 
any  other  individual.  If  I  wifli,  therdTore,  to 
fecure  dieir  fympathy  and  approbation  ( which^ 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  are  the  obje^  of  the 
itrongeft  defire  of  my  nature),  it  is  neceflkry 
for  me  to  regard  my  happinefi,  not  in  that 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  myfelf,  but  in  that 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  mankind  in  gene«> 
faL  If  an  unprovoked  injury  is  offered  to 
ine,  I  know  that  fociety  will  fympathize  with 
my  refentment;  but  if  I  injure  the  intereiU  of 
another,  who  never  injured  me,  merely  becaufe 
they  fland  in  the  way  of  my  own,  I  perceive 
evidently,  that  fociety  will  fympathize  with 
his  refentment,  and  that  I  fliall  become  the 
obj.e6t  of  general  indignation* 

When,  upon  any  occafion,  I  am  led  by  the 
violence  of  paffion  to  overlook  thefe  confider* 
ations,  and,  in  the  cafe  of  a  competition  of 
^ntereils,  to  a£t  according  to  my  own  feelii^^ 
and  not  according  to  thofe  of  impartial  fyec^ 
Utors,  I  never  fail  to  incur  the  puniihment  of 
jemovfe.  When  my  paffion  is  gratified,  and 
I  begin  to  reflect  coolly  on  my  conduct,  I  can 
|io  longer  enter  into  the  motives  from  which  it 
proceeded  ;  it  appears  as  improper  to  me  aa  to 
the  reft  of  the  world ;  I  lament  the  efie&s  it 
has  produced;  I  pity  the  unhajppy  fufferev 
whom  I  have  injured }  and  I  feel  n^dTelf  a  juft 

objeS; 
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6b}e6l;  of  indignation  to  mankind.  ^^  Such,'^- 
lays  Mr.  Smith,  "  is  the  nature  of  that  fenti- 
^  ment  which  is  properly  called  remorfe*  It 
is  made  up  of  fhame  from  the  fenfe  of  the 
impropriety  of  paft  condu6t ;  of  grief  for  the 
efk&s  of  it ;  of  pity  for  thofe  that  fuffer  by 
it ;  and  of  the  dread  and  terror  of  puniih«» 
ment  from  the  confdoufiiefs  of  the  juilly 
^^  provoked  refentment  of  all  rational  cxes^ 
^  tures/' 

The  oppofite  behaviour  of  him  who,  from 
proper  motives,  has  performed  a  generoua 
a^ion,  inQ>ires,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  the  op« 
pofite  fentiment  of  confcious  merit,  or  of 
deferved  reward. 

The  f(K*egoing  obfervations  contain  a  gene« 
ral  fummary  of  Mr.  Smith's  principles  with 
relpeA  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  fentiments^ 
in  fo  far  at  lead  as  they  relate  to  the  condudt 
of  others.  He  acknowledges,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  fentiments  of  which  we  are 
confcious,  on  particular  occafions,  do  not 
always  coincide  with  thefe  principles;  an4 
that  they  are  frequently  modified  by  other 
confiderations,  very  different  from  the  pro* 
priety  or  impropriety  of  the  affediions  of  the 
agent,  and  alfo  from  the  beneficial  or  hurtful 
tendency  of  thefe  affections.  The  good  or  th^ 
bad  confequences  which  accidentally  follow 
from  an  action,  and  which,  as  they  do  not 
depend  on  the  agent,  ought  undoubtedly,  ii\ 

f  F  2  point 
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SECT,  point  of  juftice,  to  have  no  influence  on  our 
^  opinion,  either  of  the  propriety  or  the  merit 
of  his  condu£fc,  fcarcely  ever  fail  to  influence 
confideraibly  our  judgment  With  refpeft  te 
both ;  by  leading  us  to  form  a  good  or  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  prudence  with  which  the  ad;ion 
was  performed,  and  by  animating  our  iG^nfe 
of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his  defign.  Thefe 
fa&s,  however,  do  not  fumiih  any  objections 
which  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  Mr.  Smith's 
theory;  for  whatever  hypothefis  we  may  adopt 
with  reipeft  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  per* 
captions,  all  men  mull  acknowledge,  that,  la 
fo  far  as  the  profperous  or  the  unprolperoua 
event  of  an  a£bion  depends  on  fortune  or 
accident,  it  ought  neither  to  increafe  nor  to  di« 
minifli  our  moral  approbation  or  diiapproluu 
tion  of  the  agent.  And  accordingly  it  has, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  the  complaint 
of  moralifls,  that  the  a&ual  fentiments  of 
mankind  Ihould  fo  often  be  in  oppofition  to 
this  equitable  and  indifputable  maxim.  In 
examining,  therefore,  thk  irregularity  of  ouv 
moral  fentiments,  Mr.  Smith  is  to  be  confi-* 
dered,  not  as  obviating  an  objection  peculiar 
to  his  own  fyftem,  but  as  removing  a  difficul^; 
which  is  equally  conned;ed  with  every  theory 
on  the  fubjeS;  which  has  ever  been  propoied. 
So  &r  as  I  know,  he  is  the  firft  phildbpheir 
who  has  been  fuUy  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  difficulty,  and  he  has  ijpdeed  tpeate<|  it 

with 
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ieith  great  ability  and  fucceis.    The  explana-  SHCT. 

tion  which  he  gives  of  it  is  not  warped  in  the 

leaft  by  any  peculiarity  in  his  own  fcheme ; 

and,  I  muft  own,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

moft  folid  and  valuable  improvement  he  has 

made  in  this  branch  of  fcience.     It  is  impoffi- 

ble  to  give  any  abftradt  of  it  in  a  iketch  of  this 

kind ;  and  therefore  I  muft  content  myfelf 

with  remarking,  that  it  conflfts  of  three  parts. 

The  firft  explains  the  caufe  of  this  irregularity 

of  fentiment ;  the  £bcond,  the  extent  of  its 

influence ;  and  the  third,  the  important  pur- 

pofes  to  which  it  is  ihbfervient.    His  remarks 

on  the  laft  of  thefe  heads  are  more  particularly 

ingenious  and  pleafing ;  as  their  object  is  to 

fliew,  in  oppofltion  to  what  we  fliould  be  di£- 

pofed  at  firft  to  apprehend,  that  when  nature 

implanted  the  feeds  of  this  irregularity  in  the 

human  breaft,  her  leading  intention  was,  to 

promote  the  happinefs  and  perfeftion  of  the 

ipecies. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  theory 
is  employed  in  fliewing,  in  what  manner  our 
Jen/e  of  dutjf  comes  to  be  formed,  in  conie* 
quence  of  an  application  to  ourielves  of  the 
judgments  we  have  previoufly  pafled  on  the 
conduct  of  others. 

In  entering  up<Hi  this  inquiry,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  moft  important  in  the  work, 
ttod  for  which  the  foregoing  i][>eculations,  are, 
accorc&ig  to  Mr.  Sibith's  theory,  a  neceffiuy 

F  F  3  prepara« 
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S  Ej:  T.  preparation,  he  begins  with  dating  Ae  juA 
concerning  our  confcioulhe&  of  merited  praife 
or  blame ;  and  it  muil  be  owTied,  that  the  firft 
a^e£b  of  the  fa^  as  he  himfelf  dates  it^ 
appears  not  very  favourable  to  his  principles^ 
That  the  great  obje€t  of  a  wife  and  virtuoua 
man  is  not  to  a£t  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
the  actual  approbation  of  thoie  around  him, 
but  to  a£t  fo  as  to  render  himfelf  the  jufi  and 
proper  object  of  their  approbation,  and  that 
his  latisfa^Uon  with  his  o;wn  condud;  depends 
much  more  on  the  confcioufhe&  of  de/erving 
this  approbation  than  from  that  of  really  en« 
joying  it,  he  candidly  acknowledges ;  but  ftill 
he  infifts,  that  although  this  may  feem,  at  firft 
view,  to  intimate  the  exiftence  of  fome  moral 
faculty  which  is  not  borrowed  from  without, 
our  moral  fentiments  have  always  fome  fecret 
reference,  either  to  what  are^  or  to  what  upon 
a  certain  condition  would  be,  or  to  what  we 
imagine  ought  to  be,  the  fentiments  of  others; 
and  that  if  it  were  poffible,  that  a  human 
creature  could  grpw  up  to  manhood  without 
any  communication  with  his  own  ipecies,  h« 
could  no  more  think  of  his  own  charaS^er,  or 
of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own  fenti- 
ments and  conduct,  than  of  the  beauty  at 
deformity  of  his  own  face*  There  is  indeed  a 
tribunal  within  the  breaft,  which  is  thefupreme 
arbiter  of  all  our  a£tions,  and  which  often  morp 
tifies  us  amidft  the  applaufe,  and  fijpp^rts  ua 

under 
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fnuidr^  the  cenfure  of  the  world ;  yet  ftiD,  he  8  E  c  t/ 

eontends,  that  if  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of , ^ 

ksinftitution,  we  fhall  find,  that  its  jurifdiAion 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  derived  from  the  au« 
thority  of  that  very  tribunal  whofe  deeifiona 
it  fo  often  and  fo  juflly  reverfes* 

When  we  firft  come  into  the  world,  we,  for 
fbme  time,  fondly  purfite  the  impoffible  project 
of  gaining  the  good-will  and  approbation  of 
everybody.  We  foon  however  find,  that  this 
univerlal  approbation  is  unattainable ;  that  the 
moft  equitable  conduct  muil  frequently  thwart 
the  interefts  or  the  inclinations  of  particular 
perfons,  who  will  feldom  have  candour  enough 
to  enter  into  the  propriety  of  oiu*  motives,  or 
to  fee  that  this  conduA,  how  dilagreeable 
fi>ever  to  them,  is  perfedtly  fuitable  to  our 
fituation*  In  order  to  defend  ourfelves  from 
fiich  partial  judgments,  we  foon  learn  to  fet 
up  in  our  own  minds,  a  judge  between  our« 
ielves  and  thofe  we  live  with.  We  conceive 
ourfelves  as  adting  in  the  prefence  of  a  perfon, 
ygrho  has  no  particular  relation,  either  to  our^ 
felves,  or  thofe  whofe  interefts  are  afiedled  by 
our  condu6t ;  and  we  ftudy  to  a£):  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  thia 
fiippofed  impartial  Q>e£lator.  It  is  only  by 
confiilting  him  that  we  can  fee  whatever 
relates  to  ourfelves  in  its  proper  ihape  and 
^Umenfions. 

7h«re  are  two  different  occafions,  on  whicK 

F  F  4  we 
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9  B  c  T.  we  esKSune  our  own  coiidufti  and  «ide«fitour 
&  tp  view  it  IB  the  light  in  which  the  impartial 
Q>6&a)tor  would  view  it.  Firft,  when  we  are 
about  to  a6t;  and,  fecondly,  after  we  have 
a^ted.  In  both  cafes,  our  views  are  very  apt 
to  be  partial. 

When  we  are  about  to  n&^  the  eagemefi  of 
paffion  fddQm  allows  us  to  confider  what  wjs 
are  doing  with  the.  candour  of  an  indi&reni 
parfon*  When  the  a^cm  is  over,  and  the 
paffioio^  which  prompted  it  have  fubfided, 
although  we  can  undoubtedly  enter  into  the 
iibntiments  of  the  indifferait  fpe&ator  much 
laore  coolly  than  before,  yet  it  is  £b  difagree* 
able  to  us  to  think  ill  of  ourfelves,  that  we 
often  purpoiely  turn  away  our  view  ftom  thofe 
eircumflances  which  might  render  our  judg^ 
ment  unfavourable.*— Hence  that  ielfpdeceft 
which  is  the  fource  of  ^balf  the  diibrders  oi 
human  life* 

In  order  to  guard  ourielves  againft  its  dehu 
lions,  nature  leads  us  to  form  infenfihly,  by^ 
our  continual  obfervations  upon  the  condnA 
ti  others,  certain  general  rules  concerning* 
what  is  fit  and  proper  either  to  be  done  or 
avoided.  Some  of  their  actions  ibock  all  our 
natural  fentiments;  and  what  wb  ofaferve 
other  people  affe&ed  in  the  fame  manner  witk 
ourfelves,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief,  diat^ 
our  diiapprobation  was  juil.  We  oatorally 
tlierefi>i«  lay  it  down  as  a  geneial  nde,  that 
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«11  fttdi  aftions  are  to  be  avoided,  as  ten£iig  g  e  c  i^ 
to  render  us  odious,  coiiteniptfl>le,  or  pimifli^  ^  j^ 
abl« ;  and  we  endeavour,  by  habitual  reflect 
tion,  to  fix  this  general  rule  in  our  minds,  in 
0]:der  to  corredfc  the  miireprefentations  <^fel& 
love,  if  we  Ihould  ever  be  called  on  to  aft  in 
fimilar  circumftances.  The  man  of  furious 
refentment,  if  he  were  to  liften  to  the  dictates 
of  that  paffion,  would  perhaps  regard  the  death 
of  his  enemy  as  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for  a 
trifling  wrong.  But  his  obfervations  en  the 
conduft  of  others  have  taught  him  how  horri« 
ble  fuch  ianguinary  revenges  are }  and  be  has 
knprefled  it  on  his  mind  as  an  invariable  rale, 
to  abftain  from  them  upon  all  occafions*  This 
rule  preferves  its  authority  with  him,  diecke 
tbeimpetuofity  of  his  paffion,  and  correfits  the 
partial  views  which  £^Jove  fuggefts;  al*' 
though^  if  this  had  been  the  firil  time  in 
which  he  confidered  fuch  an  a^ion,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  determined  it  to  be  juft 
and  proper,  and  wh4t  every  impartial  ipe&atof* 
would  approve  of.-<«A  regard  to  fuch  general 
fules  of  morality  omftitutes,  according  to 
Kr^  Smith,  what  is  propv ly  called  Ac  Jen/t 
if  duty. 

J  before  hinted,  that  Mn  Smith  does  not 
ttje£fc  entirely  firom  his  iyflem  that  principle 
ef  tftfSty,  of  which  the  perception  in  any* 
mBooA  or  character  conftitutes,  acoprding  to 
Mft  HvBie^  the  ftnttment  6f  moral  approba* 

tion« 
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SECT.  tion.  That  no  qualities  of  the  mind  are  ap^ 
P>  proved  of  as  virtues,  but  fuch  as  are  ufeful  or 
agreeable,  either  to  the  perfon  himfelf  or  t<p 
others,  he  admits  to  be  a  propofition  that  holds 
univerlally ;  and  he  alfo  admits,  that  the  fenti-> 
meat  of  approbation  with  which  we  regard  vir- 
tue, is  enlivened  by  the  perception  of  this  uti^ 
Itty,  or,  as  he  explains  the  fa£t,  it  is  enlivened 
by  our  iympathy  with  the  happinefs  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  utility  extends :  but  ftill  he  infifts, 
that  it  is  not  the  view  of  this  utility  which  is 
either  the  firfl  or  principal  fource  of  mora) 
approbation* 

To  fum  up  the  whole  of  his  do£trine  in  b 
few  words*  **  When  we  approve  of  any  cha^ 
•'  rafter  or  aftion,  the  fentiments  which  we 
<•  feel  are  derived  from  four  different  fburces^ 
*^  Firff ,  we  fyrapathize  with  the  motives  of  the 
^  agent ;  fecondly,  we  enter  into  the  gratis* 
**  tude  of  thofe  who  receive  the  benefit  of  hiaf 
«*  anions  j  thirdly,  we  obferve  that  his  con-* 
^^  du£t  has  been  agreeable  to  the  general* 
^  rules  by  which  thofe  two  fympathies  gene^ 
^  rally  aft;  and,  lailly,  when  we  confidez< 
^^  fuch  actions  as  making  a  part  of  a  f3rftem  of 
**  behaviour  which  tends  to  promote  the  bap- 
^  pinefs  either  of  the  individual  or  of  fociety, 
^  they  appear  to  derive  a  beauty  front  this 
^  utility,,  not  unlike  that  whioh  we  afcribe  ixp 
^«  any  well-contrived  machine/'  Thefe  difi 
ferent  ientimeuts,  he  thinks,  exbauft  com^ 

pletely^ 
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pletely,  in  every  inftance  that  can  be  ibp'^  s]g  ^  ^^ 

pofed,  the  compound  fentiment  of  moral  ap-,  ^* 

probation.    ^*  After  deducting,  (fays  he,)  in 

^^  any  one  particular  caie,  all  that  muft  be* 

^  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  fbme  one 

"  or  other  of  thefe  four  principles,  I  Ihould 

^^  be  glad  to  know  what  remains ;  and  I  fhall 

^  freely  allow  this  overplus  to  be  afcribed  to 

^  a  moral  fenfe,  or  to  any  other  peculiar  fa-* 

**  culty,  provided    any  body    will  afcertaia 

"  precifely  what  this  overplus  is.** 

Mr.  Smith's  <^inion  concerning  the  nature 
of  virtue,  is  involved  in  his  theory  concern- 
ing the  principle  of  moral  approbation.  The 
idea  of  virtue,  he  thinks,  always  implies  the 
idea  of  propriety,  or  of  the  fuitablenelsofthe 
BffeSAon  to  the  obje€l  which  excites  it ;  which 
iuitablenefs,  according  to  him,  can  be  deter- 
mined in  no  other  way  than  by  the  iympathy 
of  impartial  Q)e6tators  with  the  motives  of  the 
agent  But  ftill  he  apprehends,  that  this  de- 
fcription  of  virtue  is  incomplete ;  for  although 
in  every  virtuous  aftion  propriety  is  an  eflen- 
tial  ingredient,  it  is  not  always  the  fole  ingre- 
dient. Beneficent  actions  have  in  them  an- 
other quality,  by  which  they  appear,  not  only 
to  deierve  approbation,  but  recompenfe,  and 
excite  a  fuperior  degree  of  efteem,  arifing 
from  a  double  fympathy  with  the  motives  of 
the  agent,  and  the  gratitudef  of  thofe  who  bxA 
objedts  of  his  affection.  In  this  re^ef);,  be- 
neficence 
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8  B  c  T  T^^^^^^^  i^pears  to  him  to  be  diftinguiihed 
'  fit>m  the  inferior  virtues  of  prudence,  vigi* 
lance,  circumlpedion,  temperance,  conftancj, 
firinnefi,  which  are  always  regarded  with  ap- 
probation, but  which  confer  no  merit.  This 
diftinfiion,  he  apprehends,  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  attended  to  by  moralifts ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  fome  aflfording  no  explanation  of  the 
approbation  we  beftow  on  the  inferior  virtues; 
and  thofe  of  others  accounting  as  imperfedly 
for  the  peculiar  excellency  which  the  fupreme 
virtue  of  beneficence  is  acknowledged  to  po& 
fefs. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Smith's  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments;  a  work  which,  what- 
ever opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the  juftnefi 
0f  its  conclufions,  mull  be  allowed  by  all  to 
be  a  fingular  eiibrt  of  invention,  ingenui^, 
and  fubtilty.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  my  no- 
tions concerning  the  foundation  of  morak : 
but  I  am  convinced,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
OMitains  a  large  mixture  of  important  truths 
and  that,  although  the  author  has  fometimes 
been  milled  by  too  great  a  defire  of  general* 
izing  his  principles,  he  has  had  the  merit  of 
diredUng  the  attention  of  philoibphers  to  a 
view  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  ia 
a  great  meafure  efcaped  their  notice.  Of  the 
jpreat  proportion  6f  juft  and  found  reafiming 
which  the  theory  involves  its  ftriking  plaufi^ 

bility 
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bility  is  a  fufficient  proof;  for,  as  the  author  3  s  e  x. 
himlelf  has  remarked,  no  iyftem  in  morals  can  n« 
weU  gain  our  aflent,  if  it  does  not  border,  in 
fame  refpedls,  upon  the  truth.  ^^  A  fyilem 
^  of  natural  pbiiofophy  (he  obierves)  may 
appear  very  plaufible,  and  be  for  a  loi^ 
time  very  generally  received  in  the  woi[ld, 
<(  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in  nature ;  but 
^^  the  author  who  fhould  afiign  as  the  caufe 
^^  of  any  natural  fentiment,  fome  principle 
^^  which  neither  had  any  connection  with  it, 
nor  refembled  any  other  principle  which 
had  fome  connection,  would  appear  abfurd 
<<  and  ridiculous  to  the  moil  injudicious  and 
"  ineitperienced  reader,"  The  merit,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Smith's  performance  does  not 
reft  here.  No  work,  undoubtedly,  can  be 
mentioned,  ancient  or  modem,  which  exhi- 
bits  to  complete  a  view  of  thoie  fa£ts  with  re- 
fpe&  to  our  moral  perceptions,  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  this  branch  of  fcience  to 
refer  to  their  general  laws ;  and  upon  this  ac- 
count, it  well  deferves  the  careful  ftudy  of 
all  whofe  tafte  leads  them  to  profecute  fimilar 
inqoiries,  Thefe  faCts  are  indeed  frequently 
exprefled  in  a  language  which  involves  the 
author's  peculiar  theories ;  But  they  ara 
always  prefented  in  the  moil  happy  and  beau- 
tiful lights }  and  it  is  eaiy  for  an  attentive 
reader,  by  ftripping  them  of  hypothetical 
terms,  to  il^tjei  th^m  to  himfelf  with  that  lo- 

4  gical 
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SE  c"*r.  gical  precifion,  which,  in  fuch  very  difficult 
^^  ^  difquifitions,  can  alone  conduct  us  with  cer* 
tainty  to  the  truth. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  farther,  that  with 

the  theoretical  do^ines  of  the  book,  there  are 

every  where  interwoven,  with  fingular  tafte 

and  addrefs,  the  pureft   and  moft  elevated 

maxims  concerning  the  practical  conduft  of 

life  ;  and  that  it  abounds  throughout  with  in* 

tereiling  and  in(lru6fcive  delineations  of  cha^ 

ra6lers  and  manners.     A  confiderable'  part  of 

it  too  is  employed   in  collateral  inquiries, 

which,  upon   every  hypothelis  that  can  be 

formed  concerning  the  foundation  of  morals, 

are  of  equal  importance.     Of  this  kind  is  the^ 

Ipeculation  formerly  mentioned,  with  refpe6fc 

to  the  influence  of  fortune  on  our  moral  fenti- 

ments,  and  another  ipeculation,  no  lels  valua« 

ble,  with  reipe6l  to  the  influence  of  cufl^om  and 

&(hion  on  the  fame  part  of  our  conftitution* 

The  ftyle  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  con-^ 
veyed  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  ins 
theory  refl:s,  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be  fo 
perfe6tly  fuited  to  the  fubjedt  as  that  which 
he  employs  on  mofl^  other  occafions.  In  com* 
ihunicating ideas  which  are  extremely  abftra6t 
and  fubtile,  and  about  which  it  is  hardly  poC- 
fible  to  reafon  correctly,  without  the  feropu- 
lf>us  ufe  of  appropriated  terms,  he  fometimes 
prefents  to  us  a  choice  of  words,  by  no  means 
llri^ly  fynonimous,  ib  as  to  divert  the  atteo-^ 

tioQ 
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tion  from  a  precife  and  iteady  conception  of  s  £  c  t: 
Ids  propolition :  and  a  fimilar  efFe6b  is^  in  ^  ^ 
other  inftances,  produced  by  that  diverfity  of 
ibrms  which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  copious  and 
fedacing  composition,  the  fkme  truth  infen- 
fibly  afiiimes*  When  the  fiibje£fc  of  his  work 
leads  him  to  addreis  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  of  his  illuflra- 
tions ;  the  richnefs  and  fluency  of  his  elo<» 
quence }  and  the  ikill  with  which  he  wins 
the  attention  and  commands  the  paifions  of 
his  readers,  leave  him,  among  our  Englifli 
moralifts,  without  a  rival. 


THE  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages,  which  was,  I  believe,  firft  annexed 
tp  the  fecond,  edition  of  the  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  is  an  effay  of  great  ingenuity, 
and  on  which  the  author  himfelf  fet  a  high 
value ;  but,  in  a  general  review  of  his  publi-> 
tations»  it  deferves  our  attention  lels,  oh  ac^ 
count  of  the  opinions  it  contains,  than  as  a 
^ecimen  of  a  particular  fort  of  inquiry,  which^ 
fo  far  as  I  know,  is  entirely  of  modern  origin, 
and  which  feems,  in  a  peculiar  degiee,  to 
have  interefted  Mr.  Smith's  curiofity.  Some-' 
thing  very  fimilar  to  it  may  be  traced  in  all  his, 
different  works,  whether  moral,  political,  o;: 
literary ;  and  on  all  thefe  fubj e6ls  he  jias  ex- 
emplified it  with  the  happieft  fuccefi/        .'.  ' 
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When,  in  iuch  a  period  of  fociely  as  that  in 
which  we  live^  we  compare  our  intelleftual 
acquirements,  our  opinions,  manners,  and  m* 
ftitutions,  with  thofe  which  prevail  among 
rude  tribes,  it  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  us  as  an 
interefUng  queftion,  by  what  gradual  ftqa 
the  tranfition  has  been  made  from  the  firft 
fimple  efforts  of  uncultivated  nature,  to  a  ftatiS 
of  things  fo  wonderfully  artificial  and  com- 
plicated. Whence  has  arifen  that  fyftematical 
beauty  which  we  admire  in  the  ftru£fcure  of  a 
cultivated  language ;  that  analogy  which  runs 
through  the  mixture  <^  languages  ipokenby 
the  moft  remote  and  unconnected  ^nations ; 
and  thofe  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  all 
diftinguiflied  from  each  other  ?  Whence  the 
origin  of  the  different  fciences  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts ;  and  by  what  chain  has  the  mind 
been  led  from  their  firft  rudiments  to  their  laft 
and  moft  refined  improvements?  Whence 
the  aftonifliing  fabrick  of  the  political  unidn  ; 
the  fundamental  principles  which  are  common^ 
to  all  governments ;  and  the  different  forms 
which  civilized  fociety  has  affumed  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  world  ?  On  moft  of  tliefe  fub- 
je6fcs  very  little  information  is  to  be  expeCted 
from  hiftory ;  for  long  before  that  ftage  of 
fociety  when  men  begin  to  think  of  recording 
their  tran{a3:ions,  many  of  the  moft  import- 
ant fteps  of  their  progrefs  have  been  made.  A 
few  infulated  fads  may  perhaps  be  collefted 
^  firom 
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from  the  cafual  obfervations  of  travellers,  who  sect. 
hsive  viewed  the  arrangements  of  rude  na-  ^  J^^ 
tions ;  but  nothing,^  it  is  evident,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  which  approaches  tp  a  re- 
gular and  conne^ed  detail  of  human  improve- 
ments 

In  this  want  of  dire6l  evidence,  we  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  fupplying  the  place  of 
fii6l  by  conjefture ;  and  when  we.  are  unable 
to  aicertain  how  men  have  actually  condu6ted 
themfelves  upon  particular  oc6afions,  of  con- 
iidering  in  what  manner  they  are  likely  to 
have  proceeded,  from  the  principles  of  their 
nature,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  exter- 
•nai  fituation.  In  fuch  inquiries,  the  detached 
fa6ls  which  travels  an^  voyages  afford  us,  may 
frequently  ferve  as  land-marks  to  our  fpecu- 
lations;  and  fometimes  our  conclufions  a 
priori  may  tend  to  confirm  the  credibility  of 
fa£ts,  which,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  appeared 
to  be  doubtful  or  incredible. 

Nor  are  fuch  theoretical  views  of  human 
af&irs  fubfervient  merely  to  the  gratification 
of  curiofity.  In  examining  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  in  examining  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  when  we  cannot  trace 
the  procefs  by  which  an  event  has  been  pro- 
duced^ it  is  often  of  importance  to  be  able 
to  fhow  how  it  nunf  have  been  produced  by 
natural  caufes*  Thus,  in  the  inilance  which 
has  fuggefted  thefe  remarks,  although  it  is 

VOL.  V,  GO  impoffible 
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i  EC  T*  impoffible  to  determine  with  certainty  mh$i 
the  fteps  were  bj  which  any  particular  kuu 
gaage  was  formed,  yet  if  we  can  fhew,  from 
the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  how 
all  its  various  parts  might  gradually  have 
arifen,  the  mind  is  not  only  to  a  certain  de- 
gree fatisfied,  but  a  check  is  given  to  that 
indolent  philofophy,  which  refers  to  amiiade,^ 
whatever  appearances,  both  in  the  natural 
and  moral  worlds,  it  is  unable  to  explmn* 

To  this  fpecies  of  pbiloibphical  inveftiga* 
tion,  which  has  no  appropriated  name  in  our 
language,  I  ihall  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
the  title  of  TheoreHcal  or  Conjedural  Hijiory; 
an  expreffion  which  coincides  pretty  nearly 
in  its  meaning  with  that  of  Naturai  Hifiorj/y 
as  employed  by  Mr«  Hume*',  and  with  what 
ibme  French  writers  have  called  Hiftoirt  Rai* 
JbnnSe* 

The  mathematical  iciences,  both  pure  and 
mixed,  a£ford,  in  many  of  their  branches,  very 
&.vourable  fubje£ts  for  theoretical  hiftory; 
and  a  very  competent  judge,  the  late  M« 
d'Alembert,  has  recommended  this  arrange- 
ment  of  their  elementary  principles,  whidi  is 
founded  on  the  natural  fucceffion  of  inven* 
tions  and  difcoveries,  as  the  bed  adapted  for 
interefting  the  curiofity  and  exereifing  the 
genius  of  iludents.  The  fame  author  points 
sut  as  a  model  a  paflage  in  Montucla's  Hiftor^r 

*  Set  Iiu  Natural  Hifiorir  of  Reli|pbn. 

of 
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of  Mathematics,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  s  s  c  T. 

exhibit  the  gradual  progreis  of  philofophical  ^ ^ 

speculation,  from  the  firll  conclufions  fug- 
gefled  by  a  general  furvey  of  the  heavens,  to 
the  dodtrines  of  Copernicus.  It  is  fomewhat 
remarkable,  that  a  theoretical  hiftory  of  this 
Very  fcience  (in  which  we  have,  perhaps,  a 
better  opportunity  than  in  any  other  inilance 
whatever,  of  comparing  the  natural  advances 
of  the  mind  with  the  a6tual  fucceffion  of  hy* 
pothetical  fyftems)  was  one  of  Mr.  Smith's 
earlieft  compofitions,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
fmall  number  of  his  manufcripts  which  he  did 
not  deftroy  before  his  death. 

I  already  hinted,  that  inquiries  perfe6lly 
analogous  to  thefe  may  be  applied  to  the 
modes  of  government,  and  to  the  municipal 
inflitutions  which  have  obtained  among  dif- 
ferent nations.  It  is  but  lately,  however,  that 
thefe  important  fubjedls  have  been  confidered 
in  this  point  of  view ;  the  greater  part  of  po- 
liticians before  the  time  of  Montefquieu,  hav- 
ing contented  themfelves  with  an  hiflorical 
ilatement  of  fafits,  and  with  a  vague  reference 
of  laws  to  the  wifdom  of  particular  legiflators, 
or  to  accidental  circumftances,  which  it  is 
now  impoffible  to  aicertain.  Montefquieu,  on 
the  contrary,  confidered  laws  as  originating 
chiefly  from  the  circumflances  of  fociety ;  and 
attempted  to  account,  from  the  changes  in 
the  condition  of  mankind,  which  take  place 

002  in 
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$  E  c  T.  i^^  the  different  ftages  of  their  progreS,  for 
the  correlponding  alterations  which  their  in* 
ilitutions  undergo.  It  is  thus  that,  in  his 
occafional  elucidations  of  the  Roman  jurill 
prudence,  inftead  of  bewildering  himlelf 
among  the  erudition  of  fcholiails  and  of  an- 
tiquaries, we  frequently  find  him  borrowing 
his  lights  from  the  moft  remote  and  uncon- 
ne^ed  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  combining 
the  cafual  obfervations  of  illiterate  travellers 
and  navigators,  into  a  philofophical  commen- 
tary on  the  hiilory  of  law  and  of  manners. 

The  advances  made  in  this  line  of  inquiry 
fince  Montefquieu's  time  have  been  great. 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  Hiftorical  Law  Tra&s, 
has  given  fome  excellent  ipecimens  of  it,  par- 
ticularly in  his  Effays  on  the  Hiftory  of  Pro- 
perty and  of  Criminal  Law,  and  many  inge- 
nious  Q)eculations  of  the  fame  kind  occur  in 
the  works  of  JMr.  Millar. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  writings,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  his  fubje^t,  he  feldom  miffes  an  op* 
portunity  of  indulging  his  curiofity,  in  tracing 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  or  from 
the  circumftances  of  fociety,  the  origin  of  the 
opinions  and  the  inftitutions  which  he  de- 
fcribes.  I  formerly  mentioned  a  fragment 
concerning  the  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy  which 
he  has  left  for  publication  ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  lay  more  than  once,  that  he  had  pro-> 
je£ted,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  a  hiftory 

of 
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of  the  other  fciences  on  the  fame  plan.  In  s  £  c  T 
his  Wealth  ofNations,  various  difquifitions  are  ^  ^ 
introduced  which  have  a  like  obje6l  in  view, 
particularly  the  theoretical  delineation  he  has 
given  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  opulence  in 
a  country  9  and  his  inveftigation  of  the  caufes 
which  have  inverted  this  order  in  the  different 
countries  of  modem  Europe.  His  le6lures  oa 
jurifprudence  feem,  from  the  account  of  them 
formerly  given,  to  have  abounded  in  fuch  in- 
quiries, 

I  am  informed  by  the  fame  gentleman  who 
favoured  me  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Smith's 
le^ures  at  Glaigow,  that  he  had  heard  him 
fometimes  hint  an  intention  of  writing  a  trea- 
tife  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  repubUci^. 
**  And  after  all  that  has  been  publiflied  on 
"  that  fubjeft,  I  am  convinced  (fays  he),  that 
**  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Smith  would  have 
^-  fuggefted  many  new  and  important  views 
**  concerning  the  internal  and  domeftic  cir- 
**  cumilance$  of  thofe  pations,  which  would 
have  difplayed  their  feveral  lyftems  of  po- 
licy, in  a  light  much  lefs  artificial  than 
**  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  appeared.*' 
The  fame  turn  of  thinking  was  frequently, 
in  his  focial  hours,  applied  to.  more  familiar 
fubje£ts ;  and  the  fanciful  theories  which, 
without  the  leaft  afFe6tatioh  of  ingenuity,  he 
was  continually  flarting  upon  all  the  common 
topics  of  difQourje,  gave  to  his  converfation  a 

G  G  3  novelty 
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SECT.  Tioveiiy  and  variety  that  were  quite  ili0x- 
n*  haiiftifale.  Hence  too  the  minuteneft  and  aci* 
curacy  of  his  knowledge  on  many  trifling  ar- 
tides,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  fpeculations^ 
he  had  been  led  to  confider  from  fome  new 
and  interefting  point  of  view ;  and  of  which 
his  lively  and  circumftatitial  defcriptions 
mmufed  his  friends  the  more,  that  he  feemed 
to  be  habitually  inattentive,  in  fo  remarkable 
a  degree,  to  what  was  pafling  around  him. 

I  have  been  led  into  thefe  remarks  by  the 
Diflertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages, 
which  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  fpecimen  of 
theoretical  luflory,  applied  to  a  fubjeSi  equally 
<:urious  and  difficult.  .  The  analogy  between 
the  train  of  thinking  from  which  it  has  taken 
its  rife,  and  that  which  has  fiiggelled  a  va- 
riety of  his  other  difquifitions,  will,  I  hope, 
be  a  fufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  thiil 
digreffion ;  more  'particularly,  as  it  will  mable 
me  to  Amplify  the  account  which  I  $}n  to  give 
afterwards,  of  his  inquiries  eoDcerning  poK- 
tical  economy. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  farther  cm  this  head,  l^at 
when  different  theoretical  hiftories  arepropcffefd 
by  difierent  writers,  iof  theprogr^fs  of  thefiu- 
man  mind  in  any  one  lifie  of  exertion,  th^ 
theories  are  not  always  to  be  underftood  isii 
ftanding  in  oppofition  to  each  other.  If  ihi 
progrefs  delineated  in  all  of  them  be  plaofi^ 
ble.  It  is  poffible  at  teisift^  that  they  n^  a& 

have 
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b»i^  been  realized ;  for  human  affiiira  sever  s  £  c  T« 

exhibit,  in  any  two  inftances^  a  perfeft  uni»  ^ ^ 

formity.  But  whether  they  have  been  re* 
alized  or  no,  is  often  aqueilion  of  little  co&fe- 
quence.  In  moil  cafes,  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  afcertain  the  prog^fs  that  is  molt  fim* 
pie,  than  the  progrels  that  is  moft  agreeable 
to  h&i  fyty  paradoxical  as  the  propofitiod 
may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  real 
progress  is  not  always  the  moft  natujra]«  It 
may  have  been  determined  by  particular  acci- 
dents, which  are  not  likely  again  to  occur^ 
and  which  cannot  be  confidered  as  iormaag 
any  part  of  that  general  provifion  which  na» 
ture  has  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
jrace« 


A 


IN  order  to  make  fome  vmends  for  the 
length  (I  am  afraid  I  may  add  for  the  tedi- 
euihefs)  4>f  this  ie&ion,  I  £hall  Hihjom  to  it 
an  original  letter  of  Mr.  Hume's,  addrefled 
to  Mr.  Smith,  fbon  after  the  publication  of 
^s  Theory.  It  is  flrengly  marked  with  that 
eafy  and  i^e^tionate  plealantry  which  diftin* 
Ifuiihed  Mr*  Hnme's  epiftolary  correfjpond* 
eoce,  and  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  Me* 
moir,  on  account  of  its  comne&ion  ivith  an 
important  event  of  Mr.  Smith's  life,  which 
ibon  after  removed  him  into  a  new  fcene,  and 
jiiflMfin^p^  to  a  wnfideraUe  degree^  the  fub* 

o  G  4  iequent 
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SECT,  fequent  courfe  of  his  ftudies.    The  letter  U 
^       dated  from  London,  12th  April  1759. 

**  I  give  you  thanks  for-  the  agreeable 
prefent  of  your  Theory.  Wedderburn  and  I 
made  prefents  of  our  copies  to  fuch  •  of  our 
acquaintances  as  we  thought  good  judges, 
and  proper  to  fpread  the  reputation  of  the 
book.  I  fent  one  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soajne 
Jennyns,  and  Burke,  an  Irifh  gentleman, 
who  wrote  lately  a  very  pretty  treatife  on  the 
Sublime.  Millar  deiired  my  permiffion  to 
fend  one  in  your  name  to  Dr.  Warburton. 
I  have  delayed  writing  to  you  till  I  could 
tell  you  fomething  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  book, 
and  could  prognofticate  with  fome  probability, 
whether  it  iht)uld  be  finally  damned  to  obli<^ 
vioii,  or  fliould  be  regiftered  in  the  temple  of 
immortality.  Though  it  has  been  publifhed 
onlya  few  weeks*,  I  think  there  appear  already 
fuch  ilfong  fymptoms,  that  I  can  almoft 
venture  to  foretel  its  fate.  It  is  in  ihort 
this  But  I  have  been  interrupted 

in  my  letter  by  a  foolifti  impertinent  vifit  of 
one  who  has  lately  come  from  Scotland.  He 
tells  me  that  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow  intend 
to  declare  Rouet's  office  vacant,  upon  his 
going  abroad  with  Lord  Hope.  I  queftion 
not  but  you  will  have  our  friend  Fergufon  in 
your  eye,  in  cafe  another  proje6l  for  procuring 
him  a  place  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh 

lhoul4 
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fhould  fail.   Fergufbn  has  very  much  polifhed  sect 

and  improved  his  treatife  on  Refinement*,  ^ ^ 

and  with  fome  amendments  it  will  make  an 
admirable  book,  and  difcovers  an  elegant  and 
a  fingular  genius.  The  Epigoniad,  I  hope, 
will  do}  but  it  is  fomewhat  up-hill  work* 
As  I  doubt  not  but  you  confult  the  reviews 
Sometimes  at  prefent,  you  will  fee  in  the 
Critical  Review  a  letter  upon  that  poem ;  and 
I  deiire  you  to  employ  your  conje6lures  in 
finding  out  the  author.  Let  me  fee  a  fample 
of  your  flull  in  knowing  hands  by  your 
guefling  at  the  perfon.  I  am  afraid  of  Lord 
Kames's  Law  Trafts.  A  man  might  as  well 
think  of  making  a  fine  fauce  by  a  mixture  of 
wormwood  and  aloes,  as  an  agreeable  com- 
pofition  by  joining  metaphyfics  and  Scotch 
law.  However,  the  book,  I  believe,  has 
merit ;  though  few  people  will  take  the  pains 
of  diving  into  it.  But,  to  return  to  your 
book,  and  its  fuccefs  in  this  town,  I  mull  tell 
you  A  plague  of  interruptions!  I 

ordered  myfelf  to  be  denied  j  and  yet  here 
is*  one  that  has  broke  in  upon  me  again.  He 
"  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  literary  converfation.  You  told  me 
that  you  was  curious  of  literary  anecdotes, 
and  therefore  I  fliall  inform  you  of  a  few  that 

*  PublHhed  afterwardf  under  Ui»  titk  of  <<  An  £i&y  on  ths 
PU^ory  oi  Civil  Society.'' 

have 
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<  B  c  T»  bftve  come  to  my  knowledge.    I  belfeve  I 
j^  ,  have  mentioned  to  you  already  Helv^tius's 
book  deFEJprit.    It  is  worth  your  reading. 
Hot  for  its  philofophy,  which  I  do  not  highly 
value,  but  for  its  agreeable  compofition<    I 
had  a  letter  from  him  a  few  days  agO|  whereia 
be  tells  me  that  my  name  was  much  oftener 
in  the  manufcript,  but  that  the  Cenibr  of 
books  at  Paris  obliged  him  to  ftrike  it  out* 
Voltaire  has  lately  publiflied  a  finaJl  work 
called  CkmUde^  ou  rOptimi/me.    I  fliaU  give 
you  a  detail  of  it-*———  But  what  is  all 
this  to  my  book  ?  fayyou. — My  dear  Mr.  Smith, 
have   patience :   Gompofe  yourfelf  to  tran- 
quillity.    Shew    yourfelf  a  philofopher    in 
prai^ice  as  well  as  profeffion :  Think  on  the 
temptinels,  and  raihne&,  and  futility  of  the 
common  judgments  of  men :  How  little  they 
we  regulated  by  realbn  in  any  ikhjeStj  nmch 
more  in  philoibphical  fubje^s,  which  fo  &r 
iexceed  the  comprehenfion  of  the  vulgar. 


Non  fi  quid  tui))i(U  Romif 
^vet>  accedas :  exairienve  improbum  m  tfla. 
Cafiigettnituui:  uac  te  qnefivcris  cjethu 

A  wife  man^s  kingdom  is  his  own  breaH ;  or, 
if  he  ever  looks  farther,  it  will  only  be  to  the 
judgment  of  a  fele£l  few^  who  are  free  from 
prejudices,  and  capable  of  examining  his 
work.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  ftronger 
prefumption  of  faliehood  than  the  apptobtttiote 
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of  the  multitude ;  and  Fhocion^  you  know^  SECT. 

always  fuipe6led  himfelf  of  feme  Uunder,  \ ^ 

when  he  was  attended  with  the  applaufes  of 
the  populace. 

<^  Suppofing,  tiierefore^  tibat  you  have  duly 
prepared  yourfelf  for  the  worft  by  all  the& 
refle6bions,  I  proceed  to  lell  you  tiie  melan- 
choly news,  that  your  book  has  been  very 
unfortunate  j  for  the  public  feem  diQ>ofed  to 
applaud  it  extremely.  It  was  looked  for  by 
the  foolifli  people  with  ihrne  impatience ;  and 
the  mob  of  literati  are  beginning  already  to  be 
very  loud  in  its  praifes.  Three  Biibops  called 
yefterday  at  Millar's  fliop  in  order  to  buy 
copies,  and  to  aft:  queftions  about  the  author. 
The  Biihop  of  Peterborough  laid  he  had 
psffed  the  evening  in  a  company  where  he 
lieard  it  extolled  above  all  booki»  in  the 
Worid.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  more  decifive 
fhan  he  ules  to  be  in  its  favour.  I  fuppofe 
he  either  confiders  it  as  an  exotic,  or  thinks 
the  author  will  be  ferviceable  to  him  in  th« 
XHaigow  ele£tians.  Lord  Lyttleton  fays,  that 
Rdbertfon  and  Smitih  and  Bower  are  the 
glories  of  Engliih  literature.  Ofwaid  protefts 
he  does  not  know  whetiier  he  has  reaped  mori 
inilruftion  or  entertainment  from  it.  Birt 
you  may  eafily  judge  what  rehance  can  be  put 
On  his  judgment  who  has  been  engaged  all 
his  life  in  public  bufioefs,  and  who  never  lee§ 
Jmy^ikults  in  his  friends.    Millar  exults  smd 

brags 
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SECT,  brags  that  two-thirds  of  the  edition  are  akeady 
^  ^  fold,  and  that  he  is  nowfure  of  fuccefi.  Yon 
fee  what  a  fon  of  the  earth  that  is,  to  value 
books  only  by  the  profit  they  bring  him.  In 
that  view,  I  believe  it  may  prove  a  very  good 
book. 

"  Charles  Townfehd,  who  paffes  for  the 
cleverell  fellow  in  England,  is  fo  taken  with 
the  performance,  that  he  faid  to  Ofwald  he 
would  put  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  under  the 
author's  care,  *  and  would  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  accept  of  that  charge.  As  foon  as 
I  heard  this  I  called  on  him  twice,  with  a  view 
of  talking  with  him  ^bout  the  matter,  and  of 
convincing  him  of  the  propriety  of  fending 
that  young  Nobleman  to  Glalgow:  For  I 
could  not  hope,  that  he  could  offer  you  any 
terms  which  would  tempt  you  to  renounce 
your  Profefforlhip.  But  I  miffed  hinu 
Mr.  Townfend  paffes  for  being  a  little  un- 
certain in  his  refolutions ;  fo  perhaps  you  need 
not  build  much  on  this  fally^ 

•*  In  recompence  for  fo  many  mortifying 
things  which  nothing  but  truth  could  have 
extorted  from  me,  and  which  I  could  eafily 
have  multiplied  to  a  greater  nilmber,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  are  fb  good  a  Chriilian  as  to 
return  good  for  evil ;  and  to  flatter  my  vanity 
by  telling  me,  that  all  the  godly  in  Scotland 
abufe  me  for  my  account  of  John  Knox  and 
the  Reformation.    I  fuppofe  you  are  glad  tq 

a  fetj 
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lee  my  paper  end,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  s  E  c  T. 
conclude  with  ^* 

Your  humble  fervant, 

David  Hume.*' 


SECT.  III. 

IFrcm  the  Publication  of  The  Tlieory  of  Moral 
Sentiments^  till  that  of  The  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

AFTER  the  publication  of  the  Theory  of  s  E  c  T. 
Moral  Sentiments,  Mr.  Smith  remained  ,   J^ 
four  years  at  Glafgow,  difcharging  his  official 
duties  with  unabated  vigour,  and  with  increat 
ing  reputation.     During  Ihat  time,  the  plan 
of  his   leftures    underwent  a    confiderable 
change.     His  ethical  do6lrines,  of  which  he 
had  now  publiflied  fo  valuable  a  part,  occupied 
ar  much  fmaller  portion  of  the  courfe  than 
formerly :  and  accordingly,  his  attention  was 
naturally  dire6led  to  a  more  complete  illuftra- 
f  ion  of  the  principles  of  jurifprudence  and  of 
political  economy. 

To  this  laft  fubje6l,  his  thoughts  appear  to 
have  been  occafionally  turned  from  a  very 
early  period  of  life.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
uninterrupted  friendfliip  he  had  always  main- 
tained with  his  old  companion  Mr.  Ofwald, 

ha4 
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5  £  c  T.  had  ibme  tendency  to  enconrage  him  in  pfo» 
^      fecuting  this  branch  of  his  ftudies ;  and  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  political  difcourfes, 
in  the  year  1752,  could  not  fail  to  confirm 
him  in  thofe   liberal  views  of  commercial 
policy  which  had  already  opened  to  him  in 
the  courfe  of  his  own  inquiries.      His  long 
refidence  in  one  of  the  moft  enlightened  mer- 
cantile towns  in  this  ifland,  and  the  habits  of 
intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  the  moft 
refpe£table  of  its  inhabitants,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity    of  deriving   what   commercial 
information  he  ftood  in  need  of,  from  the 
beft  fources ;  and  it  is  a  circumftance  no  lefi 
honourable  to  their  liberality  than  to  his 
talents,  that  notwithilanding  the  relu£lance 
fo  common  among  men  of  bufinefs  to  liften  to 
the  conclufions  of  mere  fpeculation,  and  the 
dire6t  oppofition  of  his  leading  principles  to 
all  the  old  maxims  of  trade,  he  was  able,  be- 
fore he  quitted  his  fituation  in  the  univerfity, 
to  rank  fome  very  eminent  merchants  in  the 
number  of  his  profelytes*. 

Among  the  (Indents  who  attended  his  lee* 
tures,  and  whofe  minds  were  not  previoufly 
warped  by  prejudice,  the  progrefs  of  his 
opinions,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  was 
much  more  rapid.  It  was  this  clais  of  his 
friends  accordingly  that  firil  adopted  his  iy£» 

*  I  mention  this  fa6k  on  the  refpe^Uble  ajathority  of  Jamet 
Ritchie^  Eis{*  of  Glaigow. 

tem 
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tem  with  eagemefS)  and  diffufed  a  knowledge  s  E  c  Tf 
€f  its  fundamental  principles  over  this  part  of  ^  j^ 
the  kingdom. 

Towards  the  end  of  1763,  Mn  Smith  re* 
oeived  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Charles  Town^ 
fend  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
on  his  travels ;  and  the  liberal  terms  in  which 
the  propoial  was  made  to  him,  added  to  thfl^ 
ftrong  defire  he  had  felt  of  vifiting  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  induced  him  to  refign  his 
office  at  Glafgow.  With  the  connection  which 
he  was  led  to  form  in  confequence  of  thi^ 
change  in  his  fituation,  he  had  reafon  to  b^ 
fatisfied  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  h^ 
always  fpoke  of  it  with  pleafure  and  gratitude* 
To  the  public,  it  was  not  perhaps  a  change 
equally  fortunate  ;  as  it  interrupted  tha$ 
fludious  leifure  for  which  nature  feems  to 
have  deftined  him,  and  in  which  alone  he  coul4 
have  hoped  to  accomplilh  thofe  literary  pro# 
je6ts  which  had  flattered  the  and>itioQ  of  Im 
youthful  genius.     / 

The  alteration,  however,  which,  £rofn  this 
^riod,  took  place  in  his  habits,  was  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  He  had  hitherto  live^ 
chiefly  within  the  walls  of  an  univerfity ;  and 
although  to  a^mind  like  his,  the  obfervation 
of  human  nature  on  the  fmalleft  fcale  is  fuf« 
ficient  to  convey  a  toletably  jufl;  conception 
of  what  pafies  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the 

variety 
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«  E  c  T.  variety  of  fcenes  through  which  he  afterwards 
™*      pafled,  muft  have  enriched  his  mind  with 
many  new  ideas,  and  corredted  many  of  thofe 
miiapprehenfions  of  life  and  manners  which 
the  beft  defcriptions  of  them  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  convey.  —  But  whatever  were  the  lights 
that  his  travels  afforded  to  him  as  a  ftudent  of 
human  nature,  they  were  probably  ufeful  in  a 
ftill  greater  degree,  in  enabling  him  to  perfect 
that  fyftem  of  political  economy,  of  which  he 
had  already  delivered  the  principles  in  his 
ledlures  at  Glalgow,  and  which  it  was  now  the 
leading  obje6l  of  his  ftudies  to  prepare  for 
the  public.      The  coincidence  between  fome 
of  thefe   principles    and  the    diftinguifhing 
tenets  of  the  French  economifls,  who  were  at 
that  very  time  in  the  height  of  their  reputa- 
tion, and  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with 
fome  of  the  leaders  of  that  feft,  could  not  fail 
to  affift  him  in  methodizing  and  digeding  hi3 
Ipeculations ;  while  the  valuable  collection  of 
fa£ls,  accumulated  by  the  zealous  induilry  of 
their  numerous  adherents,  furniftied  him  with 
ample  materials  for  illuftrating  and  confirming 
his  theoretical  conclufions. 

After  leaving  Glafgow,  Mr.  Smith  joined 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  London  early  in  the 
year  1 764,  and  fet  out  with  him  for  the  Conti« 
nent  in  the  month  of  March  following.  At 
Dover  they  were  met  by  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
who  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  and  with 

whonsi 
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whom  Mr.  Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  a  s  £  c  T. 
friendihip,  which  he  always  mentioned  with 
great  feniibility,  and  of  which  he  often  la- 
mented the  Ihort  duration.  The  panegyrics 
with  which  the  memory  of  this  accompliihed 
and  amiable  perfon  has  been  honoured  by  fo 
many  diilinguiflied  characters  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  are  a  proof  how  well 
fitted  his  talents  were  to  command  general 
admiration.  The  efteem  in  which  his  abili-^ 
ties  and  learning  were  held  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  a 
teftimony  to  his  extraordinary  merit  of  ftill 
fuperior  value.  Mn  Hume,  too,  feems,  in 
this  inftance,  to  have  partaken  of  his  friend's 
enthufiafm.  "  Were  you  and  I  together 
(lays  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr»  Smith),  we  ibould 
flied  tears  at  prefent  for  the  death  of  poor 
*'  Sir  James  Macdonald.  We  could  not  pot 
"  fibly  have  fullered  a  greater  lofi  than  in 
*«  that  valuable  young  man.*' 

In  this  firft  vifit  to  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Mr.  Smith  employed  only  ten  or 
twelve  days*,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 

Thouloufe, 

*  Tlie  day  after  kis  arrival  at  t^aris^  Mr.  Smith  Tent  a  formal  re- 
iignation  of  his  Profeflbrihlp  to  the  ReAor  of  the  Univeriity  of 
Glaigow.  **  I  never  was  more  anxious  (fayv  he  In  the  concluiion 
*^  of  this  letter)  for  the  good  of  the  College,  than  at  this  moment  ; 
^  and  I  Hncerely  wiih»  that  whoever  is  my  fuccellbr  may  not  only 
**  do  credit  to  the  office  by  his  abilities,  but  be  a  comfort  to  tho 
^  very  excellent  men  with  whom  he  is  likely  to  fpend  his  life,  by 
**  the  probity  of  his  heart,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  temper/' 

The  following  extra  A  from  the  records  of  the  Univeiiity,  which 
follows  immediately  after  Mr.  Smith's  letter  of  refignation,  is  at 

VOL.  V.  H  n  once 
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SECT.  Thouloufe,  where  they  fixed  their  r^dence 
^^  ^  for  eighteen  months  ;  and  where,  in  addition 
to  the  pieafure  of  an  agreeable  fociety,  Mr. 
Smith  had  an  opportunity  of  corre6ting  and 
extending  his  information  concerning  tfa«  in* 
temal  policy  of  France,  by  the  intimacy  in 
which  he  lived  with  ibme  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  Parliament. 

From  Hiouloufe  they  went,  by  a  pretty 
extenfive  tour,  through  die  ibuth  of  France  to 
Genevan  Here  they  paiTed  two  months. 
The  late  Earl  Stanhope,  for  whofe  learning 
and  Vorth  Mr.  Smith  entertained  a  fincere 
refpeft,  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  that  re^ 
public. 

About  Chriftmas  1765,  they  returned  to 
Paris,  and  remained  there  till  October  follow* 

ing.    The  fociety  in  which  Mr.  Smith  ipent 

,  ■       .      ■    ■    .  - —  ■  -■  ■  ^  ^ 

once  a  teitimoiiy  to  his  afiiduitj  u  at  Prafeflbr»  and  a  proof  of  tile 
juft  fenfe  which  that  learned  body  entertained  of  the  talents  and 
worth  of  the  coUeague  they  had  loft : 

M  The  meeting  accept  of  Dr.  Snuth's  refignationi  in  terms  o£ 
«  the  above  letter,  and  the  office  of  Profeflbr  of  Moral  Fhilolc^hy 
^  in  this  Univerfity  is  therefore  hereby  dedared  to  be  vacant.  The 
^  Univerfityy  «t  the  fame  time,  cannot  hdp  expreffing  their  fincere 
«  regret  at  the  removal  of  Dr.  Smithy  whofe  diftinguilhed  probity 
^  and  amiable  qualities  procured  him  the  efieem  and  afi^^ion  of 
**  his  colleagues ;  and  whofe  uncommon  genius,  great  abilities^  and 
«  extenfive  learning,  did  fo  much  honour  to"  this  fociety ;  bii 
M  elegant  and  ingenious  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  having 
^  recommended  him  to  the  efteem  of  men  of  tafte  and  literature 
«  throughout  Europe.     His  happy  talent  in  illuftratmg  abftnAed 
«<  fubjedls,  and  faithful  afliduity  in  communicating  ufefitl  kaow* 
^  ledge,  difBnguifhed  him  as  a  Profeflbr,  and  at  once  aflaftleA 
**  the  greateft  pieafure  and  the  moft  important  tnftnidtion  to  the 
«  youth  under  his  care/* 

4^  thefe 
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thefe  tenmonthsy  may  be  conceived  from  the  s  £  c  T* 
advantages  he  enjoyed,  in  confequence  of  the  ^  ^ 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Hume«  Turgot, 
Quefiiai,  Necker,  D'AIembert,  Helvetius, 
Marmontel,  Madame  Riccoboni,  were  amiong 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances ;  and  fome 
of  them  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to 
reckon  among  his  friends.  From  Madame 
ly  Anville,  the  refpedfcable  mother  of  the  late 
excellent  and  much  lamented  Duke  of  Roche- 
foucauld *,   he    received    many   attentions, 

which 

*  Hie  (cSlavnag  lettert  which  has  been  x&y  accideatally  pi«> 
lervedy  while  it  ierves  as  a  memoriai  of  Mr.  Smith's  connedUoa 
with  the  family  of  RochefoucauMy  is  £(>  ezpreffive  of  the  Tirtuoiis 
aikd  liberal  mind  of  the  writery  that  I  am  perfiiaded  it  will  give 
pleafure  to  the  Societf  toxecord  it  in  their  TraniafUons  : 

Paru9  3.  Mar  J  1778. 
u  l^  deGr  de  (e  rappeller  k  votre  fouveniry  Monfieur*  quand  on 
a  eu  I'honneiir  de  rous  comioitrey  doit  vous  parmtze  fort  naturel ; 
permettez  que  noas  faififfions  pour  cela»  ma  M^  et  moi>  I'occa^ 
iion  d'une  edition  nouvelle  des  Maxhnes  dela  Rocbefoucauldi  dont 
nous  prenong  la  liberte  de  tous  o£Brir  un  exemplaire*  Vous  voyez 
que  nous  n'avons  point  de  rancune»  puifque  le  mal  que  tous  aves 
^t  de  lui  dans  la.  Tbiorie  des  Sentimens  Morauxy  ne  nous  em- 
p^che  point  de  tous  envoyer  ce  m^me  ouvrage*  }1  s'en  eft  meme 
fallu  de  peu  que  je  ne  B5&  encore  jrfnsy  car  j'atDis  eu  peut-etre  la 
tisninU  d'entreprendre  une  traduction  de  votre  TJbeoru ;  mais 
comme  je  venois  de  tenniner  la  premiere  parties  j'ai  vu  paroitre  la 
tradu^on  de  Bif.  l'Abb6  Blairet,  et  j'ai  6te  fbrc6  de  rentoncer  an 
plaifir  que  j -aurais  eu  de  faire  pailer  dans  ma  langue  un  des  meil- 
lenrs  ouvrages  de  la  v^tie  *« 

'  ^  n  auroit  bien  £dlu  pour  lors  entreprendre  one  juftification  dr 
num  grandp^re*  Pentnltre  n'anxxHt-il  pas  €ti  diflBciley  premiere- 
snent  de  I'excuftry  en  diCmtt  qu'U  awiit  toujours  tu  les  hommes  i 
Ja  CouTy  et  dans  la  gneire  ciTile»  deux  theatres /w  lefqueh  iUfon$ 

•  Note(a) 
VLVk  %  eertamemeni 
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SECT,  vhich  he  always  recollected  with  particular 
™'      gratitude. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  pre- 
ferved  no  journal  of  this  very  interefting 
period  of  his  hiftoiy ;  and  fuch  was  his  aver- 
fion  to  write  letters,  that  I  fcarcely  iiippofe 
any  memorial  of  it  exiftsin  his  correfpondence 
with  his  friends.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  memory,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by 
few,  made  it  of  little  confequence  to  hixnfelf 


certainefHent  plus  mawvais  qi^aiileurj  ;  et  enfuite  de  jufiifier  par 
la  conduke  p^onelle  de  rauteur^  let  principet  qui  font  certaineaMat 
trop  gend^alifcs  dans  foB  ouvnige.  H  a  pris  la  partie  poor  le  tout; 
et  parceque  les  gens  qu'il  avoit  en  le  plu»  fous  les  yeuK  AoieM 
animus  par  fwnaur  fropref  il  en  a  faitle  mobiie  gitoSial  detons 
les  hommes.  Au  refle^  quoiqae  fan  ouTtage  merite  a  certains 
cgards  d'etre  combattu,  il  eft  cependant  efiimable  meme  pour  k 
fondy  et  beaucoup  pour  la  forme* 

**  Permettez-«aoi  de  vous  demandery  fi  nous  aurons  bientSt  one 
^tien  complette  des  ceuvres  de  votre  illufire  ami  M.  Hume  2 
Kous  I'avons  fincerement  regrette. 

«  Recevezy  je  vous  fupplie*  rexpreffioa  fincere  de  tons  les  ieoti- 
mens  d'eftime  et  d'attachement  avec  lefqueb  j'ai  llionneur  d'etrSf 
MonfieuT)  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeiflant  ferviteuT) 

^  Le  Due  de  la  RocusFoucAtxa" 

Bfr.  Smith's  laft  intercourfe  with  this  excellent  man  was  in  the 
year  ij%^  whenriie  informed  himy  fay  means  of  a  fiiend  who  hap* 
pened  to  be  then  at  Patisy  that  in  the  future  editioiis  of  his  Titairj 
•the  name  of  Rochefoucauld  lEould  be  no  longer  dalled  with  that  of 
-Mandevffle.  In  the  enlarged  editiaii»  accordingly»  of  that  wofkt 
pnbliflied  a  fliort  time  before  his  death,  he  has  fuppreflisd  bis  cesfuit 
of  the  author  of  the  Maximes  ;  who  feems  indeed  (however  ezcep* 
tionable  many  of  his  principles  may  be)  to  have  been  a^uated*  boA 
in  his  life  and  writings»  by  motives  very  different  from  thole  of 
Mandeville.  The  real  fcope  of  thefe  maxims  is  placed^  I  think>  in 
ajuft  light  by  the  mgenious  author  of  the  notice  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  them  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1778* 

to 
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to  record  in  writing  what  he  heard  or  (aw ;  s  £  c  T. 
and  from  his  anxiety  before  his  death  to  de-  ^^ 
ftroy  all  the  papers  in  his  pofleffion,  he  feems 
to  have  wiflied,  that  no  materials  Ihould  re- 
main for  his  biographers,  but  what  were 
fumilhed.  by  the  lailing  monuments  of  his 
genius,  and  the  exemplary  worth  of  his  private 
life. 

The  fatisfa6tion  he  enjoyed  in  the  conver*- 
fation  of  Turgot  may  be  eafily  imagined* 
Their  opinions  on  the  mod  eflential  points  of 
political  economy  Vi^ere  the  fame ;  and  they 
were  both  animated  by  the  fame  zeal  for  the 
bed  interefls  of  mankind.  The  favourite 
ftudies,  too,  of  both,  had  directed  their  in- 
quiries to  fubjefls  on  which  the  underltand- 
ings  of  the  ablell  and  the  beft  informed  are 
liable  to  be  warped,  to  a  great  degree,  by 
prejudice  and  paffion ;  and  on  which,  of 
confequence,  a  coincidence  of  judgment  is 
peculiarly  gratifying.  We  are  told  by  one  of 
the  biographers  of  Turgot,  that  afler  his  re- 
treat from  the  miniftry,  he  occupied  bis  leifure 
in  a  philofophical  correlpondence  with  fome  of 
his  old  friends ;  and,  in  particular,  that  various 
letters  on  important  fubje6ts  pafled  between 
him  and  Mr.  Smith,  I  take  notice  of  this  anec* 
dote  chiefly  as  a  proof  of  the  intimacy  which 
was  underflood  to  have  fubfiiled  between 
them;  for  in  other  refpefls,  the  anecdote 
i^ems  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  doubtful.    It  is 

H  H  3  fcarcely 
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SECT.  Scarcely  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Mr.  Smith  would 
in.  deftroy  the  letters  of  fuch  a  corre^ndent  as 
Turgot ;  and  dill  lefs  probable,  that  fuch  an 
intercourfe  was  carried  on  between  them  with« 
out  the  knowledge  of  any  of  Mr*  Smith's 
friends.  From  fome  inquiries  that  have  beea 
made  at  Paris  by  a  gentleman  of  this  Society 
fince  Mr.  Smith's  death,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  no  evidence  of  the  correfpon* 
dence  exifts  among  the  papers  of  M.  Turgot, 
and  that  the  whole  ftory  has  taken  its  rife 
from  a  report  fuggefted  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  former  intimacy^  This  circumilance  I 
think  it  of  importance  to  mention,  becaufe  a 
good  deal  of  curioiity  has  been  excited  by  the 
paflage  in  queftion,  with  reipedi  to  the  fate  of 
the  fuppofed  letters. 

Mr.  Smith  was  alfo  well  known  to  M.  Que& 
nai,  the  profound  and  original  author  of  the 
Economical  Table ;  a  man  (according  to  Mr, 
Smith's  account  qf  him)  "  of  the  greateft 
<«  modefty  and  fimplicity  ;**  and  whofe  fyftem 
of  political  economy  he  has  pronounced, 
«*  with  all  its  imperfections,'^  to  be  ^  the 
^^  neareft  approximation  to  the  truth  that  has 
<^  yet  been  publifSed  on  the  principles  of  that 
«  very  important  fcience."  If  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  Quefnai's  death^  Mr^ 
Smith  had  once  an  intention  (as  he  told 
me  himfelf )  to  have  infcribed  to  him  hia 
«  Wealth  of  Nations/* 

It 
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It  was  not^however,  merely  the  diftinguifhed  sect. 
men  who  about  this  period  fixed  fo  fplendid  ,  ^^ 
an  sera  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  France,  that 
excited  Mr.  Smith's  curiofity  while  he  remain- 
ed in  Paris.  His  acquaintance  with  the  polite 
literature  both  of  ancient  and  tnodem  times 
was  extenfive ;  and  amidd  his  various  other 
occupations,  he  had  never  negle6ted  to  culti- 
vate a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts ;  -— -lefi,  it  is  pro- 
bable,  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  enjoyments 
they  convey,  (though  he  was  by  no  means 
without  fenfibility  to  their  beauties,)  than  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  human  mind ;  to  an  exami- 
nation of  which  they  afford  the  moft  pleafing 
of  all  avenues.  To  thofe  who  ^eciilate  on 
this  very  delicate  fubje6t,  a  comparifon  of  the 
modes  of  tafte  that  prevail  among  different 
nations,  affords  a  valuable  collection  of  faCts ; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  always  dilpoied  to 
afcribe  to  cuftom  and  fafliion  their  full  ihare 
in  regulating  the  opinions  of  mankind  with 
vefped:  to  beauty,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed 
to  have  availed  himfdf  of  every  opportunity 
which  a  foreign  country  afforded  him  of  illuf* 
trating  his  former  theoriesr 

Some  of  his  peculiar  notions,  too,  with  re* 
fpe6t  to  the  imitative  arts,  feem  to  have  been 
much  confirmed  by  his  obfervations  while 
abroad.  In  accounting  for  the  pleaiure  we 
receive  from  thefe  arts,  it  had  early  occurred 

HH  4  ^    to 
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S  E  c  T.  to  him  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  a  verj 
j°l  ,  great  part  of  it  arifes  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
imitation;  a  principle  which  was  probably  fog* 
gefted  to  him  by  that  of  the  diffictdte  fumum- 
tee  J  by  which  fome  French  critics  had  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  effe€fc  of  verfification  and  of 
rhyme*.  This  principle  Mr.  Smith  puihed 
to  the  greateft  poffible  length,  and  r^erred  to 
it,  with  Angular  ingenuity,  a  great  variety  of 
phenomena  in  all  the  different  fine  arts.  It 
led  him,  however,  to  fome  conclufions,  which 
appear,  at  firfl  view  at  leaft,  not  a  little  para- 
doxical ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it 
warped  his  judgment  in  many  of  the  opinions 
which  he  was  accuilomed  to  give  on  the 
fubje£l  of  poetry. 

The  principles  of  dramatic  compofition  had 
more  particularly  attra6ted  his  attention ;  and 
the  hiftory  of  the  theatre,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  had  fumiflied  him  with  fome 
of  the  moil  remarjcable  fa£ts  on  which  his 
theory  of  the  imitative  arts  was  founded. 
From  this  theory  it  feeined  to  follow  as  a 
confequence,  that  the  fame  circumilances 
which,  in  tragedy^  give  to  blank  verfe  an 
advantage  over  profe,  ihoqld  give  to  rhyme  ap 
advantage  over  blank  verfe ;  and  Mr*  Smith 
had  always  inclined  tp  that  opinipn,  Nay> 
he  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  extend  the  fitme 

*  gep  thp  Preface  (o  Volte's  Oeiii/fe»  edit,  of  I7»9* 
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dofbrine  to  comedy ;  and  to  regret  that  thofe  sect. 
excellent  piftures  of  life  and  manners  which  ^    P^ 
the  Engliih  llage  aSbrds,  had  not  been  exe- 
cuted after  the  model  of  the  French  fchool. 
The  admiration  with  which  he  regarded  the 
great  dramatic  authors  of  France  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  thefe  opinions ;  and  this  admi- 
ration (refulting  originally  from  the  general 
chara£ler  of  his  tafte,  which  delighted  more 
to  remark  that  pliancy  of  genius  which  ac- 
commodates itfelf  to  eftablifhed  rules,  than  to 
wonder  at  the  bolder  flights  of  an  undifciplined 
imagination)  was  increafed  to  a  great  degree, 
when  he  faw  the  beauties  that  had  flruck  him 
in  the  cloiet,  heightened  by  the  utmofl  per* 
fe6tion  of  theatrical  exhibition.     In  the  lafl 
years  of  his  life,  he  fometimes  amufed  himfelf, 
at  a  leifure  hour,  in  fupporting  his  theoretical 
conclufions  on  thefe  fubjedts,  by  the  fa£ts 
which  his  fubfequent  iludies  and  obfervations 
had  fuggefled ;  and  he  intended,  if  he  had 
lived,  to  have  prepared  the  refult  of  thefe 
labours  for  the  prefs.     Of  this  work  he  has 
left  for  publication  a  fhort  fragment ;  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  apply  his 
do6trine  to  verfification  aAd  to  the  theatre. 
As  his  notions,  however,  with  reipe£t  to  thefe 
were  a  favourite  topic  of  his  converlation,  and 
were  intimately  connefted  with  his  general 
principles  of  criticifm,  it  would  have  been 
improper  to  pafs  them  over  in  this  iketch  of 

his 
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S  £  c  T.  his  life;  and  I  even  thought  it  proper  to  de- 
P^  tail  them  at  greater  length  than  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  fubje6t  .would  have 
juftified^  if  he  had  carried  his  plans  into  exe- 
cution. Whether  his  love  of  iyftem,  added 
to  his  partiality  for  the  French  drama,  may 
not  have  led  him,  in  this  iililanoey  to  gencb 
ralize  a  little  too  much  his  condufions,  and 
to  overlook  ibme  peculiarities  in  the  language 
and  verfification  of  that  country,  I  fliall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

In  06tober  1766,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
returned  to  London.  His  Grace,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  feveral  particulars  in  the  fore- 
going narrative,  will,  I  hope,  forgive  the 
liberty  I  take  in  tranfcribing  one  paragraph  in 
his  own  words:  ^  In  06tober  1766,  we  re- 
^^  turned  to  London,  after  having  ^nt  near 
<^  three  years  together,  without  the  (Hghteft 
f ^  di&greement  or  coolnefs ; «—  on  my  part, 
'^  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  ex« 
<^  pe£ted  from  the  fociety  of  fuch  a  man. 
^'  We  continued  to  live  in  friendfhip  till  the 
^^  hoiu:  of  his  death}  and  I  ihall  always  remain 
<^  with  the  impreffion  of  having  loft  a  friend 
^'  whom  I  loved  and  reQ>e€fced,  not  only  tor 
^^  his  great  talents,  but  fw  every  private 
**  virtue.'* 

The  retirement  in  which  Mr.  Smidi  pafied 
his  next  ten  years,  formed  a  ftrildng  cpntraft 
to  the  unlettled  mode  of  life  he  had  been  for 

fome 
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ibme  time  accuftomed  to,  but  was  fo  congenial  s  £  c  t» 
to  his  natural  di^ofition,  and  to  his  firft  habits, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  was 
ever  perfuaded  to  leave  it.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
vifits  to  Edinburgh  and  London,)  he  remained 
with  his  mother  at  Kirkaldy ;  occupied  habi- 
tually in  intenie  ftudy,  but  unbending  his  mind 
at  times  in  the  company  of  fome  oi^  his  old 
fchooLfellows,  whofe  ^^  fober  wiihes'^  had 
attached  them  to  the  place  of  their  birth*  In 
the  ibciety  of  iuch  men,  Mr.  Smith  defighted) 
and  to  them  he  was  endeared,  not  only  by  his 
pimple  and  unafTuming  manners,  but  by  the 
perfeft  knowledge  they  all  poflefled  of  thofe 
domeftic  virtues  which  had  diftinguilb^d  him 
from  his  infancy^ 

Mr.  Hume,  who  (as  he  tells  us  himfelf ) 
confidered  ^'  a  town  as  the  true  fcene  for  a 
^^  man  of  letters,"  made  many  attempts  to 
fednce  him  from  histetirementt  In  a  letter, 
dated  in  1772,  he  urges  him  to  pafs  fome 
time  with  him  in  Edinburgh,  ^^  I  0)all  not 
^^  take  any  excufe  from  your  ftate  of  health, 
<<  which  I  fuppofe  only  a  fubterfuge  invented 
^  by  indolence  and  love  of  folitude.  Indeed, 
^  my  dear  Smith,  if  you  continue  to  hearken 
*^  to  complaints  of  Uiis  nature,  you  will  Cut 
«  yoorfelf  out  entirely  from  human  fociety, 
^  to  the  great  lofi  of  both  parties.'*  In 
imother  letter,  dated  in  1769,  from  his  houfe 

in 
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S  £  c  T*  u^  James's  Court,  (which  commanded  a  proC- 
jP^  pefl:  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  of  the  oppofite 
coaft  of  Fife,)  ^  I  am  glad  (lays  he)  to  have 
^^  come  within  fight  of  you ;  but  as  I  would 
*^  alio  be  within  Ipeaking  terms  with  you,  I 
^^  wiih  we  could  concert  meafures  for  that 
'^  purpofe*  I  am  mortally  fick  at  fea,  and 
*^  regard  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  hydro- 
<^  phobia  the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  us. 
^^  I  am  alfb  tired  of  travelling,  as  much  as 
^^  you  ought  naturally  to  be  of  flaying  at 
**  home.  I  therefore  propofe  to  you  to  come 
^^  hither,  and  pais  fome  days  with  me  in  this 
<<  folitude.  I  want  to  know  what  you  have 
*^  been  doing,  and  propofe  to  exa6t  a  rigorous 
^^  account  of  the  method  in  which  you  have 
employed  yourfelf  during  your  retreat.  I 
am  pofitive  you  are  in  the  wrong  in  many 
^*  of  your  ipeculationa,  efpecially  where  you 
^^  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  me.  All 
<<  thefe  are  reafons  for  our  meeting,  and  I  wifh 
^^  you  would  make  me  fbme  reafonable  pro* 
**  pofal  for  that  purpofe.  There  is  no  habi* 
^^  tation  in  the  ifland  of  Inchkeith,  otherwife 
^^•I  fhould  challenge  you  to  meet  me  on  that 
*^  fpot,  and  neither  of  us  ever  to  leave  the 
^^  place,  till  we  were  fully  agreed  on  all  points 
♦^  of  controverfy.  I  expe£l  General  Conway 
**  here  to-morrow,  whom  I  fhall  attend  to 
^^  Rofeneath,  a,nd  I  fhall  remain  there  a  few 
*<  dayst    On  my  return,  I  hope  to  find  » 

«  letter 
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^<  letter  from  you,  containing  a  bold  accept-  sect. 
"  ance  of  this  defiance/*  ^• 

At  length  (in  the  beginning  of.  the  year 
1776)  Mr.  Smith  accounted  to  the  world  for 
his  long  retreat,  by  the  publication  of  his 
^^  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
<'  Wealth  of  Nations/'  A  letter  of  congra- 
tulation on  this  event,  from  Mr.  Hume,  is 
now  before  me.  It  is  dated  lil  April  1776 
(about  fix  months  before  Mr.  Hume's  death), 
and  difcovers  an  amiable  folicitude  about  his 
friend's  literary  fame.  "  Euge!  Belle!  Dear 
^^  Mr.  Smith :  I  am  much  pleafed  with  your 
^'  performance,  and  the  perufal  of  it  has  taken 
<^  me  from  a  flate  of  great  anxiety.  It  was  a 
work  of  fo  much  expectation,  by  yourfelf, 
by  your  friends,  and  by  the  public,  that  I 
*^  trembled  for  its  appearance ;  but  am  now 
^<  much  relieved.  Not  but  that  the  reading 
<^  of  it  neceflarily  requires  fo  much  attention, 
**  and  the  public  is  diipofed  to  give  fo  little, 
^  that  I  fhall  dill  doubt  for  fome  time  of  its 
*^  being  at  firft  very  popular.  But  it  has 
^^  depth  and  folidity  and  acutenefs,  and  is  fo 
^^  much  illuilrated  by  ciurious  fadts,  that  it 
<<  muit  at  lail  take  the  public  attention.  It 
•*  is  probably  much  improved  by  your  laft 
**  abode  in  London.  If  you  were  here  at  my 
•^  fire-fide,   I  fliould  dilpute  fome  of  your 

**  principles But 

«<  thefe,  and  a  hundred  other  points,  are  fit 

*'  only 
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'^  only  to  be  difcufled  in  converfatioD.  I  hope 
^^  it  will  be  foon ;  for  I  am  in  a  very  bad  ftate 
<^  of  health,  and  cannot  afford  a  long  delay." 
Of  a  book  which  is  now  fo  univeriklly 
known  as  *«  The  Wealth  of  Nations/*  it  might 
be  eonfidered  perhaps  as  fuperfluous  to  give  a 
particular  analyfis ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  limits 
of  this  eifay  make  it  impoffible  for  me  to  at- 
tempt  it  at  prefent.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
on  the  objeA  and  tendency  of  the  work,  may, 
I  hope,  be  introduced  without  improprie^. 
The  hiilory  of  a  philofopher^s  life  can  contain 
little  more  than  the  hiftory  of  his  ipeculations; 
and  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  an  author  as  Mr.  Smith, 
whofe  fludies  were  iyilematically  directed  from 
his  youth  to  fubjedts  of  the  lail  importance  to 
human  happineis,  a  review  of  his  writings, 
while  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  peculiarities  of 
his  genius,  affords  the  moft  faithful  pi^ure  of 
his  chara^er  as  a  man. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Inqtdrjf  into  the  Nature  and  Cattfes  of 

(he  Wealth  of  Nations^. 

AN  hiftorical  view  of  the  different  forma  sect; 
under  which  human  affiurs  have  appeared  ^ '  J^^ 
in  diflerent  ages  and  nations,  naturally  fuggefts 
the  queftion.  Whether  the  experience  of  for- 
mer times  may  not  now  fumifli  fome  general 
principles  to  enlighten  and  direft  the  policy 
of  future  legiflators  ?  The  difcuffion,  however, 
to  which  this  queftion  leads,  is  of  lingular  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  it  requires  an  accurate  analyfis  of 
by  far  the  moft  complicated  clafs  of  pheno- 
mena that  can  poiSbly  engage  our  attention, 
thofe  which  refult  from  the  intricate  and  oflen 
the  imperceptible  mechanifm  of  political  fo* 
ciety ;— a  fubjeft  of  obfervation  which  feems, 
at  firft  view,  fo  little  commenfurate  to  our  fa- 
culties, that  it  has  been  generally  regarded 
with  the  fame  paffive  emotions  of  wonder  and 
fubmiiSon,with  which,  in  the  material  world,  we 


*  The  length  to  whkh  this  Memoir  has  sdready  extendecU  to- 
gether  with  foma  other  realbns  which  it  is  unneceiEuy  to  mention 
here^  hive  induced  me,  in  pdndng  the  following  ie^ion^  to  con- 
fine myfeif  to  a  much  more  genenl  Tiew  of  &e  fubjeA  than  I 
Mcc  intended.    See  Note  (D.) 
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SECT,  furvey  the  effe61:s  produced  by  the  myfterious 
^;_  and  uncontr oulable  operation  of  phy fical  caufes. 
It  is  fortunate  that  upon  this,  as  upon  many 
other  occafions,  the  difficulties  which  had  long 
baffled  the  efforts  of  ibiitary  genius  begin  to 
appear  lefs  formidable  to  the  united  exer« 
tions  of  the  race ;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  experience  and  the  reafonings  of  different 
individuals  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fame 
obje^s,  and  are  combined  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  illuftrate  and  to  limit  each  other,  the 
fcience  of  politics  affumes  more  and  more 
that  fyflematical  form  which  encourages  and 
aids  the  labours  of  future  enquirers. 

In  profecuting  the  fcience  of  politics  on 
this  plan,  little  aflillance  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  fpeculations  of  ancient  philofophers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  in  their  political  enqui- 
ries, confined  their  attention  to  a  companion 
of  the  different  forms  of  government,  and  to 
an  examination  of  the  provifions  they  made 
for  perpetuating  their  own  exiftence,  and  for 
extending  the  glory  of  the  ftate.  It  was  re- 
ferved  for  modern  times  to  inveiligate  thofe 
univerfal  principles  of  juftice  and  of  expe- 
diency, which  ought,  under  every  form  of 
government,  to  regulate  the  focial  order ;  and 
of  which  the  objedb  is,  to  make  as  equitable  a 
diflribution  as  poffible,  among  all  the  different 
membei*s  of  a  community,  of  the  advantages 
grifing  from  the  political  union. 

The 
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The  invention  of  printing  was  perhaps  ne*  sect. 
ceflkry  to  prepare  the  way  for  thefe  refearches.  ^* 
In  thofe  departments  of  literature  and  of 
fcience,  where  genius  finds  within  itfelf  the 
materials  of  its  labours ;  in  poetry,  in  pure 
geometry,  and  in  fome  branches  of  moral 
philofbphy ;  the  ancients  have  not  only  laid 
the  foundations  on  which  we  are  to  build,  but 
have  left  great  and  finifhed  models  for  our 
imitation.  But  in  phyfics,  where  our  progreis 
depends  on  an  immenfe  collection  of  fa£ts^ 
and  on  a  combination  of  the  accidental  lights 
daily  ftruck  out  in  the  innumerable  walks  of 
obfervation  and  experiment ;  and  in  politics, 
where  the  materials  of  our  theories  are  equally 
fcattered,  and  are  colle6ted  and  arranged  with 
ftill  greater  difficulty,  the  means  of  conimu* 
nication  afforded  by  the  preis  have,  in  tlie 
courfe  of  two  centuries,  accelerated  the  pro- 
grels  of  the  human  mind,  far  beyond  what 
the  mofl  languine  hopes  of  our  predeceflbrs 
could  have  imagined* 

The  progreft  already  made  in  this  icience, 
inconfiderable  as  it  is  in  comparifbn  of  what 
may  be  yet  expeAed,  has  been  fufficient  to 
ihew,  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depends, 
not  on  the  (hare  which  the  people  poflefles, 
dire£Uy  ot  indire£Uy,  in  the  enaftment  of 
laws,  but  on  the  equity  and  eipediency  of  the 
laws  that  are  ena6led.  The  ihare  which  the 
people  poflefles  in  the  government  is  intereft- 
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SECT,  ing  chiefly  to  the  fmall  number  of  men  wbcfe 
^'  objed  is  the  attainment  of  political  ioqiort- 
ance ;  but  the  equity  and. expediency  of  the 
laws  are  intereiling  to  every  membcx  of  the 
community:  and  more  eipecially  to  thofe 
whofe  peiibnal  infignificance  leaves  them  no 
encouragement,  but  what  they  derive  fnHn 
the  general  ^irit  of  the  government  undtf 
which  they  live. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  moft  im« 
portant  branch  of  political  fcience  is  that 
which  has  for  its  obje6l  to  afcertain  the  phi* 
lofophical  principles  of  juriQ>rudence ;  or  (as 
Mr.  Smith  exprefles  it)  to  afcertain  ^^  the 
^^  general  principles   which   ought   to  run 
^  through  and  be  the  foundation  of  the  laws 
**  of  all  nations*/'     In  countries  where  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  are  widely  at  variance 
witib  thefe  principles,  the  political  liberty 
which  the  conftitution  beftows,  only  fumifhes 
them  with  the  means  of  accompliihing  their 
own  ruin :  And  if  it  were  poffible  to  fuppofe 
thefe  principles  completely  realized  in  any 
iyftem  of  laws,  the  people  would  have  littlke 
reafon  to  complain,  that  they  were  not  imme- 
diately inftrumental  in  their  enactment.    The 
only  infallible  criterion  of  the  excellence  of 
any  conftitution  is  to  be  found  in  the  detail 
of  its  municipal  code ;  and  the  value  which 

*  See  tltf  condwfiop  of  hu  Tbooiy  of  Moral  Sentuseots. 
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wife  men  fet  on  political  freedom,  arifes  chiefly  sect. 
from  the  facility  it  is  fuppofed  to  afford,  for  iv. 
the  introduction  of  thofe  legiflative  improve- 
ments which  the  general  intereils  of  the  com* 
munity  recommend.— I  cannot  help  adding, 
that  the  capacity  of  a  people  to  exerciie 
political  rights  with  utility  to  themfelves  and 
to  their  country,  prefuppofes  a  difiufion  of 
knowledge  and  of  good  morals,  which  can 
only  reiiilt  from  the  previous  operation  of 
laws  favourable  to  induilry,  to  order,  and 
to  freedom. 

Of  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  enlightened 
politicians  feem  now  to  be  in  general  con- 
vinced ;  for  the  moft  celebrated  works  which 
have  been  produced  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  during  the  laft  thirty  years,  by 
Smith,  Quefnai,  Turgot,  Campomanes,  Bee- 
caria,  and  others,  have  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment of  fociety,— not  by  delineating  plans  of 
new  conftitutions,  but  by  enlightening  the 
policy  of  a£tual  legiflators.  Such  fpeculations^ 
while  they  are  more  effentially  and  more  ex« 
tenfively  ufeful  than  any  others,  have  no  ten* 
tency  to  unhinge  eftabliflied  inflitutions,  or 
to  inflame  the  paifions  of  the  multitude.  The 
improvements  they  recommend  are  to  be  efl 
fe^ed  by  means  too  gradual  and  fliow  in  their 
operation,  to  warm  the  imaginations  of  apy 
but  of  the  ipeculative  few ;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  adopted,  they  confolidate  the  po- 
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SECT*  litical  fabric,  and  enlarge  the  bafis  upon  which 
^*    .  it  refts^ 

To  dire6l  the  policy  of.nations  with  reipe£fc 
to  one  moil  important  clafs  of  its  laws,  thofe 
which  form  its  fyftem  of  political  economy^ 
is  the  great  aim  of  Mr,  Smith's  Inqviry :  And 
he  has  unqueftionably  had  the  merit  of  pre« 
fenting  to  the  world,  the  moil  comprehenfive 
and  perfe6l  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  on 
the  general  principles  of  any  branch  of  legiil 
lation.  The  example  which  he  has  fet  will  be 
followed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  due  time,  by 
other  writers,  for  whom  the  internal  policy  of 
ilates  fumiihes  many  other  fubje6ls  of  difcufl 
fion  no  lefs  curious  and  intereiling ;  and  may 
accelerate  the  progrefs  of  that  fcience  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  fo  well  defcribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paiTage :  "  Finis  et  fcopus  quem  leges 
*'  intueri,  atque  ad  quem  jufliones  et  fanc« 
"  tiones  fuas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  eil, 
**  quam  ut  cives  feliciter  degant ;  id  fiet,  fi 
**  pietate  et  religione  refte  inilituti  j  moribus 
*«  honefli ;  armis  adverfus  hoiles  externos  tuti ; 
\^  legum  auxilio  adverfus  feditiones  et  privatas 
^«  injurias  muniti;  imperio  et  magiftratibua 
•'  obfequentes ;  copiis  et  opibus  locupletes  et 

««  florentes  fuerint. Certe  cognitio  iila  ad 

^*  viros  civiles  proprie  fpedlat;  qui  optime 
f^  ndrunt,  quid  ferat  focietas  humana,  quid 
!^  falus  populi,  quid  sequitas  naturalis,  quid 
^^  gentium  mores,  quid  rerumpjublicarum  for- 

**  m« 
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*•  mffi  diveriffi  t  ideoque  poflint  de  legibus,  sect. 
**  ex  prinoipiis  et  prseceptis  tam  aequitatis 
♦*  naturalis,  quam  politices  decemere.  Quam* 
^*  obrem  id  nunc  agatur,  ut  fontes  juftitiae  et 
^*  utilitatis  publican  petantur,  et  in  fingulis 
^*  juris  partibus  cbara6ler  quidam  et  idea 
^*  jufti  exhibeatur,  ad  quam  particularium 
regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges  pro^ 
bare,  atque  inde  emendationem  moliri, 
quifque,  cui  hoc  cordi  erit  et  curae,  poffit.'* 
The  enumeration  contained  in  the  foregoing 
paflage,  of  the  different  objefts  of  law,  coin* 
cides  very  nearly  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sen* 
timents ;  and  the  precife  aim  of  the  political 
{peculations  which' he  then  announced,  and  of 
which  he  afterwards  publifhed  fo  valuable  a 
part  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  was  to  afcer- 
tain  the  general  principles  of  juflice  and  of 
expediency,  which  ought  to  guide  the  infti* 
tutions  of  legiflators  on  thefe  important  arti- 
cles ; — in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  afcer- 
tain  thofe  leges  legum^  ^<  ex  quibus  informal 
^  tio  peti  poflit,  quid  in  fingulis  legibus  bene 
♦*  aut  perperam  pofitum  aut  conflitutum  fit." 
The  branch  of  legiflation  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  made  choice  of  as  thefubjedt  of  hiswork^ 
naturaUy  leads  me  to  remark  a  very  flriking 
contrafl  between  the  fpirit  of  ancient  and  of 
inodem  policy  in  refpeft  to  the  Wealth  of 
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SECT,  Nations  *.  The  great  objefil  of  the  former  was 
to  counteract  the  love  of  money  and  a  tafte 
for  luxury,  by  pofitive  inftitutions ;  and  to 
maintain  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
habits  of  frugality,  and  a  feverity  of  manners. 
The  decline  of  ftates  is  uniformly  afcribed  by 
the  philofophers  and  hiflorians,  both  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  the  influence  of  riches  on  na- 
tional character ;  and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
which,  during  a  courfe  of  ages,  banifhed  the 
precious  metals  from  Sparta,  are  propofed  by 
many  of  them  as  the  mod  perfeS;  model  of 
legiflation  devifed  by  human  wifdom. — How 
oppofite  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  modern  po« 
Uticians !  Far  from  confidering  poverty  as  an 
advantage  to  a  flate,  their  great  aim  is  to 
open  new  fources  of  national  opulence,  and 
to  animate  the  a6l;ivity  of  all  clafles  of  the 
people,  by  a  tafle  for  the  comforts  and  ac- 
commodations of  life. 

One  principal  caufe  of  this  difference  be« 
tween  the  fpirit  of  ancient  and  modern  policy, 
may  be  found  in  the  difference  between  the 
Iburces  of  national  wealth  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times.  In  ages  when  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  and 
among  ftates  conftituted  like  moft  of  the  an* 
cient  republics,  a  fudden  influx  of  riches  fit>m 

*  Soeace  de  h  Legiiladoiii  par  le  Chev.  Filajigieri»  Lhr.  L 
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abroad  was  juftly  dreaded  as  an  evil,  alarming  sect. 
to  the  morals,  to  the  induitry,  an.d  to  the  free- 
dom of  a  people.  So  different,  however,  is 
the  cafe  at  prefent,  that  the  mofl  wealthy  na- 
tions are  thofe  where  the  people  are  the  moil 
laborious,  and  where  they  enjoy  the  greatefl 
degree  of  liberty.  Nay,  it  was  the  general 
didiifion  of  wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of 
men,  which  firfl  gave  birth  to  the  fpirit  of  in- 
dependence in  modem  Europe,  and  which 
has  produced  under  fome  of  its  governments, 
and  eQ)ecially  under  our  own,  a  more  equal 
diffuiion  of  freedom  and  of  happinefi  than 
took  place  under  the  moil  celebrated  conili- 
tutions  of  antiquity. 

Without  this  diffuiion  of  wealth  among  the 
lower  orders,  the  important  effe6ts  refulting 
from  the  invention  of  printing  would  have 
been  extremely  limited ;  for  a  certain  degree 
of  eaie  and  independence  is  neceifary  to  in- 
^ire  men  with  the  deiire  of  knowledge,  and 
to  afford  them  the  leiiure  which  is  requifite 
for  acquiring  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  rewards 
which  fuch  a  flate  of  fociety  holds  up  to  in- 
duflry  and  ambition,  that  the  felfiih  paffions 
of  the  multitude  can  be  intereited  in  the  in- 
telle6lual  improvement  of  their  children.  The 
extenfive  propagation  of  light  and  refinement 
arifing  from  the  mfluence  of  the  prefs,  aided 
by  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  feems  to  be  the 
remedy  provided  by  nature,  againfl  the  fatal 
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SECT.  effe6ls  which  would  otherwiie  be  produced,  by 
^*      the  fubdivifion  of  labour  accompanying  the 
progrefs  of  the  mechanical  arts :   Nor  is  any 
thing  wanting  to  make  the  remedy  effectual, 
but  wife  inilitutions  to  facilitate  general  in- 
^  ftrudlion,  and  to  adapt  the  education  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  flations  they  are  to  occupy.  The 
mind  of  the  artiil,  which,  from  the  limited 
iphere  of  his  activity,  would  fink  below  the 
level  of  the  pealant  or  the  favage,  might  re- 
ceive in  infancy  the  means  of  intelle&ual  en- 
joyment, and  the  feeds  of  moral  improvement; 
and  even  the  iniipid  uniformity  of  his  profe£> 
fional  engagements,  by  prefenting  no  object 
to  awaken  his  ingenuity  or  to  di(lra6):  his  at- 
tention, might  leave  him  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  faculties,  on  fubjeffcs  more  interefting  to 
himfelf,  and  more  extenfively  ufeful  to  others. 
Thefe  effedls,  notwithflanding  a  variety  of 
oppofing  caufes  which  Hill  exifl,  have  already 
refulted,  in  a  very  fenfible  degree,  from  the 
liberal  policy  of  modem  tim&s.    Mr.  Hume, 
in  his  Eflay  on  Commerce,  after  taking  notice 
of  the  numerous  armies  raifed  and  maintained 
by  the  finall  republics  in  the  ancient  world, 
afcribes  the  military  power  of  thefe  ilates  to 
their  want  of  commerce  and  luxury.    «  Few 
<«  artifans  were  maintained  by  the  labour  of 
^^  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  foldiers 
*«  might  live  upon  it.'*     He  adds,  however, 
that  ^^  the  policy  of  ancient  times  was  vio* 
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••  LfiNT,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  courfe  sect. 
**  of  things  J*' —  by  which,  I  prefume,  he  iv, 
means,  that  it  aimed  too  much  at  modify- 
U)g9  ^7  the  force  of  poiitive  inftitutions,  the 
order  of  fociety,  according-  to  fome  precon- 
ceived idea  of  expediency ;  without  trufting 
fufficiently  to  thofe  principles  of  the  human 
conftitution,  which,  wherever  they  are  allowed 
free  fcope,  not  only  conduct  mankind  to  hap- 
pineis,  but  lay  the  foundation  of  a  progreffive 
improvement  in  their  condition  and  in  their 
charadter.  The  advantages  which  modem  po« 
licy  pofiefles  over  the  ancient,  arife  principally 
from  its  conformity,  in  fbme  of  the  mofl  im- 
portant articles  of  political  economy,  to  an 
order  of  things  recommended  by  nature ;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ihew,  that,  where 
it  remains  imperfect,  its  errors  may  be  traced 
to  the  reftraints  it  impofes  on  the  natural  courfe 
of  human  affairs.  Indeed,  in  thefe  reftraints 
may  be  difcovered  the  latent  feeds  of  many  of 
the  prejudices  and  follies  which  infe^  modem 
manners,  and  which  have  fo  long  bid  defiance 
to  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  fatirift. 

The  foregoing  very  imperfeft  hints  ap- 
peared to  me  to  form,  not  only  a  proper,  but 
in  fome  meafure  a  neceffary  introduftion  to 
the  few  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on  Mr.  Smith's 
Inquiry;  as  they  tend  to  illuftrate  a  con- 
nexion between  bjs  fyftem  of  commercial 
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SECT,  politics,  and  thofe  fpeculations  of  his  earlier 
^  years,  in  which  he  aimed  more  profeffedly  at 
the  advancement  of  human  improvement  and 
happinefs.  It  is  this  view  of  political  economy 
that  can  alone  render  it  interefting  to  the 
moralift,  and  can  dignify  calculations  of  profit 
and  lols  in  the  eye  of  the  philofopher.  Mr. 
Smith  has  alluded  to  it  in  various  paflages  of 
his  work,  but  he  has  nowhere  explained 
himfelf  fully  on  the  fubje€t ;  and  the  great 
Arefs  he  has  laid  on  the  effects  of  the  divifion 
of  labour  in  increafing  its  produ3:ive  powers, 
feems,  at  firfl  fight,  to  point  to  a  difierent  and 
very  melancholy  conclufion ;— that  the  lame 
caufes  which  promote  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts,  tend  to  degrade  the  mind  of  the  artill ; 
and,  of  confequence,  that  the  growth  of 
national  wealth  implies  a  facrifice  of  the 
chara6):er  of  the  people. 

The  fundamental  dodtrines  of  Mr.  Smith's 
lyflem  are  now  lb  generally  known,  that  it 
would  have  been  tedious  to  ofier  any  recapitu* 
lation  of  them  in  this  place ;  even  if  I  could 
have  hoped  to  do  jufl;ice  to  the  fubjeS:,  within 
the  limits  which  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf 
at  prefent.  I  fliall  content  myfelf,  therefore, 
with  remarking,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
great  and  leading  obje6l  of  his  fpeculations  is, 
to  illuilratc  the  provifion  made  by  nature  in 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the 
circumilances    of   man's  external  fituation« 
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for  a  gradual  and  progreffive  augmentation  sect. 
in  tlie  means  of  national  wealth ;  and  to  ^  ^* 
demonftrate,  that  the  mod  effe6tual  plan  for 
advancing  a  people  to  greatnels,  is  to  main- 
tain that  order  of  things  which  nature  has 
pointed  out  j  by  allowing  every  man,  as  long  as 
heobferves  the  rules  of  juftice,  to  purfue  his 
own  intereft  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring 
both  his  induflry  and  his  capital  into  the 
freeft  competition  with  thofe  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Every  fyftem  of  policy  which  en- 
deiavours,  either  by  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments to  draw  towards  a  particular  ipecies  of 
induflry  a  greater  ihare  of  the  capital  of  the 
fociety  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it, 
or,  by  extraordinary  reflraints,  to  force  from 
a  particular  Q>ecies  of  induflry  fome  ihare  of 
the  capital  which  would  othfrwife  be  em« 
ployed  in  it,  is,  in  reality,  fubverfive  of  the 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote. 

What  the  circumflances  are,  which,  in  mo« 
dem  Europe,  have  contributed  to  diflurb  this 
order  of  nature,  and,  in  particular,  to  en* 
courage  the  induflry  of  towns,  at  the  expence 
of  that  of  the  country,  Mr.  Smith  has  in- 
vefligated  with  great  ingenuity ;  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  throw  much  new  light  on 
the  hiflory  of  that  flate  of  fociety  which  pre» 
vails  in  ^is  quarter  of  the  globe.  His  ob* 
fervations  on  this  fubje6l  tend  to  ihew,  that 
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SECT,  thefe  circumftances  were,  in  their  firft  or^m^ 
^*  the  natural  and  the  unavoidable  refult  rf  the 
peculiar  fituation  of  mankind  during  a  certain 
period;  and  that  they  took  their  rife,  not 
from  any  general  fcheme  of  policy,  but  frwa 
the  private  interefts  and  prejudices  of  par- 
ticular orders  of  men. 

The  ftate  of  fociety,  however,  which  at  firft 
arofe  from  a  fingular  combination  of  ac-r 
cidents,  has  been  prolonged  much  beyond  its 
natural  period,  by  a  falfe  iyllem  of  political 
economy,  propagated  by  merchants  and  ma^ 
nufa£turers;  a  clafs  of  individuals,  whofe 
intereil  is  not  always  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  public,  and  whofe  profeffional  knowledge 
gave  them  many  advantages,  more  particularly 
in  the  infancy  of  this  branch  of  fcience,  in 
defending  thofe  opinions  which  they  wifhed 
to  encourage.  By  means  of  this  fyftem^  a 
new  fet  of  obftacles  to  the  progrels  of  national 
proiperity  has  been  created.  Thofe  which 
arofe  from  the  diforders  of  the  feudal  ages, 
tended  direftly  to  difturb  the  internal  ar« 
rangements  of  fociety,  by  obflrudling  the  free 
circulation  of  labour  and  of  flock,  from  em* 
ployment  to  employment,  and  from  place  to 
place.  The  falfe  fyflem  of  political  economy 
which  has  been  hitherto  prevalent,  as  its  pro«r 
feffed  obje3;^  has  been  to  regulate  th6  com« 
mercial  intercourfe  between  different  nations, 

has 
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has  produced  its  effe6fc  in  a  way  lefs  direft  and  sect, 
left  manifeft>  but  equally  prejudicial  to  the     ^* 
ftates  that  have  adopted  it,  « 

On  this  iyftem,  as  it  took  its  rife  from  the 
prejudices,  or  rather  from  the  interefled  views 
of  mercantile  Q>ecuIators,  Mr.  Smith  beilows 
the  title  of  the  Commercial  or  Mercantile 
Syflem ;  and  he  has  confidered  at  great  length 
its  two  principal  expedients  for  enriching  a 
nation ;  reftraints  upon  importation,  and  en« 
couragements  to  exportation.  Part  of  thefe 
expedients,  he  obferves,  have  been  dictated 
by  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  and  part  by  a  fpirit 
of  jealouiy  againfl  thofe  countries  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  difad« 
vantageous.  AU  of  them  appear  clearly, 
from  his  reafonings,  to  have  a  tendency  un« 
favourable  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
impofes  them.— His  remarks  with  refpedt  to 
the  jealouiy  of  commerce  are  exprefled  in  a 
tone  of  indignation,  which  he  feldom  aiTumes 
in  his  political  writings, 

^<  In  this  manner  (fays  he)  the  fneaking  arts 
^^  of  underling  tradefmen  are   eredled  into 

political  maxims  for  the  condu6t  of  a  great 

empire.  By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  nations 
^^  have  been  taught  that  their  intereft  confided 
^^  in  beggaring  all  their  neighbours.  Each 
^^  nation  has  been  made  to  look  with  an  in- 
f*  vidious  eye  upon  the  proiperity  of  all  the 
^^  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  con- 
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5  £  c  T*  €«  fider  their  gain  as  its  own  lo&    Cammcaroey 
^^  which  ought  naturally  to  be  among  nations 
**  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of  union  and 
*^  fiiendfhip,    has  beccmie  the   moft  fertile 
^  (burce  of  difcord  and  animofity.  The  capri* 
cious  ambition  of  Kings  and  M inifters  has 
not,  during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding 
century,  been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of 
Europe,  than  the  impertinent  jealoufy  of 
^  merchants  and  manufa3:urers.    The  vio* 
^^  lence  and  injuftice  of  the  rulers  of  mankind 
*^  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which  perhaps  the 
<^  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarce  admit  of 
^^  a  remedy.     But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
«  „,on„p„&i„g  fpirit  of  merchant  Ji  ma- 
**  nufa6lurers,  who  neither  are  nor  ought  to 
^^  be  the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot 
**  perhaps  be  corrected,  may  very  eafily  be 
**  prevented  from  difturbing  the  tranquillity 
•*  of  any  body  but  themfelves/* 

Such  are  the  liberal  principles  which,  ac^i^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Smith,  ought  to  dire£fc  the 
commercial  policy  of  nations ;  and  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  legiflators  to 
facilitate  the  eftablifhment.  In  what  manner 
the  execution  of  the  theory  fhould  be  con* 
du£led  in  particular  inftances,  is  a  queftion 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  to  which  the 
anfwer  muft  vary,  in  different  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  circumilances  of  the 
cafe.    In  a  fpeculatiye  work,  fuch  as  Mr* 
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Smith's,  the  confideration  of  this  queflion  did  SECT, 
not  fall  properly  under  his  general  plan  j  but  ^• 
that  he  was  abundantly  aware  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  rafh  application  of 
politicsd  theories,  appears  not  only  from  the 
general  ftrain  of  his  writings,  but  from  fome 
incidental  obfervations  which  he  has  expreftly 
made  upon  the  fubje€t;.  **  So  unfortunate 
**  (fays  he,  in  one  paflage)  are  the  effefits  of 
^^  all  the  regulations  of  the  mercantile  iyflem, 
**  that  they  not  only  introduce  very  dan- 
**  gerous  diforders  into  the  ftate  of  the  body 
^*  politic,  but  diforders  which  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  remedy,  without  occafionin^,  for  a 
time  at  leaft,ftill  greater  diforders. — In  what 
manner,  therefore,  the  natural  iyflem  of 
perfe6t  liberty  and  juilice  ought  gradually 
**  to  be  reftored,  we  muft  leave  to  the  wifdom 
^  of  future  ilatefmen  and  legiilators  to  de- 
^*  termine/*  In  the  laft  edition  of  his  Theory 
of  moral  Sentiments,  he  has  introduced  fome 
remarks,  which  have  an  obvious  reference  to 
the  fame  important  doctrine.  The  following 
paflage  feems  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
thofe  derangements  of  the  focial  order  which 
derived  their  origin  from  the  feudal  infli- 
tutions : 

The  man  whofe  public  ipirit  is  prompted 
altogether  by  humanity  and  benevolence, 
^  will  refpe^l  the  eilablilhed  powers  anft 
^<  privileges  even  of  individuals,  and  ftill  more 
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^*  of  the  great  orders  and  focieties  into  which 
^^  the  date  is  divided.  Though  he  ihould 
^^  confider  fome  of  them  as  in  fome  meaiiire 
^^  abufive,  he  will  content  himfelf  with  mode- 
^  ratings  what  he  often  cannot  annihilate 
without  great  violence.  When  he  cannot 
conquer  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  people 
^^  by  reafon  and  perfuafion,  he  will  not  at-i 
«*  tempt  to  fubdue  them  by  force ;  but  will 
**  religioufly  obferve  what,  by  Cicero,  is  jufUy 
**  called  the  divine  maxim  of  Plato,  never 
**  to  ufe  violence  to  his  country  no  more  than 
^^  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommodate,  ad 
*<  well  as  he  can,  his  public  arrangements  td 
^^  the  confirmed  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
**  people ;  and  will  remedy,  as  well  as  he  can, 
**  the  inconveniencies  which  may  flow  from 
<^  the  want  of  thofe  regulations  which  the 
**  people  are  averfe  to  fubmit  to.  When  he 
**  cannot  eftablilh  the  :right,  he  will  not  dit 
^^  dain  to  ameliorate  the  wrong;  but,  like 
*<  Solon,  when  he  cannot  eftabliih  the  beft 
*«  fyftem  of  laws,  he  will  endeavour  to 
<^  eftablifli  the  bed  that  the  people  can 
«*  bear.'*  ^ 

Thefe  cautions  with  refpe€t  to  the  prafldcaL 
application  of  general  principles  were  pecu- 
liarly  neceffary  from  the  Author  of  **flChe 
«  Wealth  of  Nations  j'*  as  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  trade,  which  it  is  the  chief  aim 
of  his  work  to  recommend,   is  extremely 
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ftpt,  by  flattering  the  indolence  of  the  ftatef^  s  £  c  Te 
man,  to  fugged  to  thofe  who  are  invefled  with  ,  ^^ 
abfolute  power,  the  idea  of  carrying  it  into 
immediate  execution.  ^^  Nothing  is  more 
**  adverfe  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  ilatefman 
**  (lays  the  author  of  an  Eloge  on  the  Ad- 
**  miniftration  of  Colbert)  than  a  fpirit  of 
*  *^  moderation ;  becaufe  it  condemns  him  to 
perpetual  obfervation,  ihews  him  every  mo- 
ment the  infufficiency  of  his  wifdom,  and 
^^  leaves  him  the  melancholy  fenfe  of  his 
**  ovm  imperfection  j  while,  under  the  Ihelter 
•*  of  a  few  general  principles,  a  fyftematical 
^<  politician  enjoys  a  perpetual  calm.  By  the 
help  of  one  alone,  that  of  a  perfe6t  liberty 
of  trade,  he  would  govern  the  world, 
and  would  leave  human  affairs  to  arrange 
^^  themfelves  at  pleafure,  under  the  opera- 
*•  tion  of  the  prejudices  and  the  felf-interefts 
*^  of  individuals*  If  thefe  run  counter  to 
<<  each  other,  he  gives  himfelf  no  anxiety 
*^  about  the  confequence ;  he  infifts  that  the 
**  refult  cannot  be  judged  of  till  after  a  cen- 
^*  tury  or  two  (hall  have  elapfed.  If  his  con- 
**  temporaries,  in  confequence  of  the  diforder 
^<  into  which  he  has  thrown  public  af&irs, 
<^  are  fcrupulous  about  fubmitting  quietly  to 
^*the  experiment,  he  accufes  them  of  im- 
^^  patience.  They  alone,  and  not  he,  are 
^^  to  blame  for  what  they  have  fufiered ;  and 
^^  the  principle  continues  to  be  inculcated 
TOL»  T.  *  K  "  with 
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SECT."  with  the  fame  zeal  and  the  fame  confident 
nr.  «  as  before/'  Thefe  are  the  words  of  the 
ingenious  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Eloge 
on  Colbert,  which  obtained  the  prize  from 
the  French  Academy  in  the  year  1763;  a 
performance  which,  although  confined  and 
erroneous  in  its  fpeculative  views,  abounds 
with  juft  and  important  refle6tions  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  How  far  his  remarks  apply  to 
that  particular  clafs  of  politicians  whom  he 
had  evidently  in  his  eye  in  the  foregoing  paf- 
fage,  I  fliall  not  prefume  to  decide. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  me  to  add  to  thefe 
obfervations,  that  they  do  not  detraft  -  in  the 
leafl  from  the  value  of  thofe  political  theories 
which  attempt  to  delineate  the  principles  of  a 
perfeft  legiflation.  Such  theories  (as  I  have 
elfe where  obferved*)  ought  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  defcriptions  of  the  ultimate  objects 
at  which  the  ftateiman  ought  to  aim.  The 
tranquillity  of  his  adminiilration,  and  the  im« 
-  mediate  fuccefs  of  his  meafures,  depend  on 
his  good  fenfe  and  his  pra6tical  (kill ;  and  his 
theoretical  principles  only  enable  him  to  dire3; 
his  meafures  fteadily  and  wifely,  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 
and  prevent  him  from  being  ever  led  aftray 
from  thefe  important  ends,  by  more  limited 
views  of  temporary  expedience.      **  In  all 

*  ElemenU  of  the  FhUolbpliy  of  the  HumanMindf  p.  »6xi  * 
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^  cafes  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  it  muft  be  ad- 
vantageous .to  know  what  is  mofl  perfect 
in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
any  real  conftitution  or  form  of  government 
•^  as  near  it  as  poffible,  by  fuch  gentle  altera- 
*^  tions  and  innovations  as  may  not  give  too 
**  great  diflurbance  to  fociety.'* 

The  limits  of  this  Memoir  make  it  impof* 
fible  for  me  to  examine  particularly  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Smith's  work  in  point  of  originality. 
That  his  do6fcrine  concerning  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  of  induftry  coincides  remarkably 
with  that  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
French  Economiils^  appears  from  the  flight 
view  of  their  fyftem  which  he  himfelf  has 
given.     But  it  furely  cannot  be  pretended  by 
the  warmefl  admirers  of  that  fyftem,  that  any 
one  of  its  numerous  expofitors  has  approached 
to  Mr.  Smith  in  the  precifion  and  perfpicuity 
with  which  he  has  ftated  it,  or  in  the  fcienti* 
fie  and  luminous  manner  in  which  he  has  de« 
duced  it  from  elementary  principles.     The 
awkwardnefs  of  their  technical  language,  and 
the  paradoxical   form  in  which   they   have 
Chofen  to  prefent  fome  of  their  opinions,  are 
acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  who  are  moft 
willing  to  do  juftice  to  their  merits ;  whereat 
it  may  be  doubted,  with  refpeft  to  Mr.  Smith's 
Inquiry,  if  there  exifts  any  book  beyond  the 
circle   of  the    mathematical   and   phyfical 
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SECT,  ^^^i^nces^  which  is  at  ofice  fo  agreeablcr  in  its 
arrangement  to  the  rules  of  a  found  logic^  and 
fo  acceffible  to  the  examination  of  ordinary 
readers.  Abilra6ling  entirely  from  the  au* 
thor's  peculiar  and  originsd  fpeculations,  I  do 
not  know  that,  upon  any  fubje€t  whatever,  a 
work  has  been  produced  in  our  times^  contain^ 
ing  fb  methodical,  to  comprehenfive,  and  fo 
judicious  a  digeft  of  all  the  mod  profound  and 
enlightened  philofophy  of  the  age*. 

In  juftice  alfo  to  Mr.  Smith,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  although  fome  of  the  econo* 
mical  writers  had  the  ftart  of  him  in  publifh- 
ing  their  doctrines  to  the  world,  thefe  doctrines 
appear,  with  refpe£t  to  him,  to  have  been 
altogether  original,  and  the  refult  of  his  own 
refle6lions.r  Of  this,  I  think,  every  perfon 
muft  be  convinced,  who  reads  the  Inquiry 
with  due  attention,  and  is  at  pains  to  exa« 
mine  the  gradual  and  beautiful  progrefs  of  the 
author's  ideas  :  But  in  cafe  any  doubt  flioald 
remain  on  this  head,  it  may  be  proper  to  men<- 
tion,  that  Mr.  Smith's  political  lectures,  com« 
prehending  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
Inquiry,  were  delivered  at  Glaigow  as  early 
as  the  year  1752  or  1753 ;  at  a  period,  furely, 
when  there  exifted^no  French  performance 
on  the  fubjedt,  that  could  be  of  much  iifoh-to 
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him  in  guiding  his  refearches  %  In  the  year  sect. 
1756,  indeed,  M.  Turgot  (who  isiaid  to  have  .  j^i 
imbibed  his  firft  notions  concerning  the  unli- 
mited freedom  of  commerce  from  an  old 
merchant,  M.  Goumay),  publifhed  in  the  Eiu 
qyclopedie^  an  article  which  fufficiently  ihews 
how  completely  his  mind  was  emancipated 
from  the  old  prejudices  in  favour  of  com« 
mercial  regulations :  But  that  even  then,  thefe 
opinions  were  confined  to  a  few  ipeculative 
men  in  France,  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the 
Mimoires  Jut  la  Vie  et  ks  Omrages  de  M. 
Turgot;  in  which,  af^er  a  fhort  quotation 
from  the  article  jufl  mentioned,  the  author 
adds :  ^^  Thefe  ideas  were  then  confidered 
^^  as  paradoxical;  they  are  lince  become 
<^  common,  and  they  will  one  day  be  adopted 
••  uniyeriaUye** 

The  Political  Dilcourfes  of  Mr*  Hume  were 
evidently  of  greater  uf^  to  Mrt  Smith,  thai} 
any  other  book  that  had  appeared  prior  to  his 
le3:ures.  Cven  Mr.  {lunge's  theories,  how- 
ever, though  always  plaufible  and  ingenious, 
and  in  mod  inftatic^s  profound  and  juil,  in- 
volve fome  fundamental  iqillak^s;  and^ 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Smith's,  afford  a 

*  In  proof  of  this*  1%  is  fufficient  for  me  to  appeal  to  a  ihort 
&lftory  of  the  progreft  of  political  economy  in  France*  pnbliihed 
ki  one  of  the  Wumef  of  Bphemerides  du  Citojen*  See  the  Q^ 
part  of  the  volume  for  the  year  1769;  The  paper  is  entitled^ 
ffotiee  abregee  det  different  EcriU  modemesf  qui  ont  caneourou 
pt  f  ranee  a  firmer  la  Science  de  fRconorme  Politique* 

^  K  5  ftrikin^ 
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tf  te  CT.  ftriking  ^roof^.that,  in  confidering  afabjeft 
^^  ^  to  extenfive  and  fo  complicated,  the  mqft 
penetrating  iagacity,  if  directed  only  to  parti* 
cular  queftions,  is  apt  to  be  lead  aftray  by  firft 
appearances ;  and  that  nothing  can  guard  as 
effe6hially  againft  error,  but  a  comprehenfive 
furvey  of  the  whole  field  of  difcuffion,  at 
filled  by  an  accurate  and  patient  anal3rfis  of 
the  ideas  about  which  our  reafonings  are 
employed. — It  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Hume's  Effay  "  on  the  Jealouty  of 
*^  Trade,**  with  fome  other  of  his  Political 
Difcoiirfes,  received  a  very  flattering  proof  of 
M.  Turgot's  approbation,  by  his  undertaking 
the  taik  of  tranllating  them  into  the  French 
language*. 

I  am  aware  that  the  evidence  I  have  hitherto 
produced  of  Mr.  Smith's  originality  may  be 
obje^ed  to  as  not  perfe&ly  decifive,  as  itrefts 
entirely  on  the  recolle^ion  of  thofe  ftudents 
who  attended  his  firft  courfes  of  moral  philo* 
fi>phy  at  Glalgow ;  a  recolleftion  which,  at 
the  diflance  of  forty  years,  cannot  be  fup* 
pofed  to  be  very  accurate.  There  exifts,  how* 
ever,  fortunately,  a  fliort  manufcript,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Stnith  in  the  year  1 755,  and  pre* 
fented  by  him  to  a  Society  of  which  he  was 
then  a  member ;  in  which  paper,  a  pretty  long 
enumeration  is  given  of  certain  leading  prini^ 

♦Note(F.) 
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dples,  both  political  and  literary,  to  which  s  £  c  T. 
be  was  anxious  to  ellablifh  his  exclufive  right;  ^* 
in  order  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  fome  rival 
claims  which  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  ap* 
prehend,  and  to  which  his  lituation  as  a  pro^ 
feflbr,  added  to  his  unreferved  communica^ 
tions  in  private  companies,  rendered  him 
peculiarly  liable.  This  paper  is  at  prefent  in 
my  poffeffion.  It  is  expreffed  wiA  a  good 
deal  of  that  honeil  and  indignant  warmth, 
which  is  perhaps  unavoidable  by  a  man  who 
is  confcious  of  the  purity  of  his  own  inteur 
tions,  when  he  fufpe6ts  that  advantages  hav$ 
been  taken  of  the  franknefs  of  his  tempei:. 
On  fuch  occafions,  due  allowances  are  not 
^ways  made  for  thofe  plagiarifms,  which,  how- 
ever cruel  in  their  efiefts,  do  not  neceffarily 
imply  bad  faith  in  thofe  who  are  guilty  of 
them;  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  incapable 
themfelves  of  original  thought,  are  perfectly 
unable  to  form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  injury  done  to  a  man  of  inventive  geniu^, 
by  encroaching  on  a  favourite  lpeculation« 
For  reafons  known  to  fome  members  of  this 
Society,  it  would  be  improper,  by  the  publi- 
cation a£  this  manufcript,  to  revive  the  me- 
mory  of  private  differences ;  and  I  fhould  not 
have  even  alluded  to  it,  if  I  did  not  think  it  ^, 
valuable  document  of  the  progrefs  of  Mn 
Smith's  political  ideas  at  a  very  early  period. 
Many  of  the  mod  important  opinions  in  Thp 

K  K  4  Wealth 
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SECT.  IFealA  cf  Na&ms  are  there  detafled;  liat  I 

^'      fltaD  quote   oolj  the  following  lentences: 

^  Man  is  generaDj  confidered  by  ftatefinat 

^  and  projeAon  as  the  materials  of  a  ibrt  oT 

^  political    mechanics.      Proje&ors   diftnrb 

^  nature  in  the  couHe  of  her  operations  in 

^  human  aflairs;    and  it  requires  no  more 

^  than  to  let  her  alone,  and  give  ha  fair 

^  play  in  the  purfuit  of  her  ends,  that  ihe 

^  may  eftablifh  her  own  defigns.'*— And  in 

another  paflage :  ^  Little  elie  is  requifite  to 

^  carry  a  ftate  to  the  higheft  d^ree  of  opo« 

*^  lence  from  the  lowed  barbarifin,  but  peace, 

^  eaiy  taxes,  and  a  tolerable  adminiftration 

^  of  juftice  ;  all  the  reft  being  brought  about 

^^  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things.    All  go- 

^  vemments  which  thwart  this  natural  courfe, 

'^  which  force  things  into  another  channel, 

*•  or  which  endeavour  to  arreft  the  progrefi 

'*  of  fociety  at  a  particular  point,  are  unna- 

*«  tural,  and  to  fupport  themffelves  are  obliged 

**  to  be  oppreffive  and  tyrannical. -^^  A  great 

•*  part  of  the  opinions  (he  obferves)  ennme* 

<^  rated  in  this  paper,  is  treated  of  at  length  in 

**  feme  le6lures*which  I  have  ftiU  by  me,  and 

*•  which  w^re  written  in  the  hand  of  a  clerk 

•*  who  left  my  fervice  fix  years  ago.    They 

*^  have  all  of  th^n  been  the  conftant  fubje^ 

««  of  my  leftWes   fince    I  firft   taught   Mr. 

^'  Cragie's  clafs,  the  firft  winter  I  fpent  in 

^<  Gla%ow,  down  to  this  day,  without  any 

^*  ?onQ, 
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oonffderable  variation.  They  had  all  of  s  £^  T, 
them  been  the  fubjedts  of  leffcures  which  I 
read  at  Edinburgh  the  winter  before  I  left 
ity  and  I  can  adduce  innumerable  wit* 
nefles,  both  from  that  place  and  from  this» 
who  will  afcertain  them  fufficiently  to  be 


mine/' 


After  all,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  fuch  a  work 
as  Mr.  Smith's  is  to  be  eiliraated  lefs  from  the 
novelty  of  the  principles  it  contains,  than  ftom 
the  reafonings  employed  to  fupport  thefe  prin* 
Ciples,  and  from  the  fcientific  manner  in 
which  they  are  unfolded  in  their  proper  order 
and  conne6iion.  General  aflertions  ¥rith  re« 
fpe6t  to  the  advantages  of  a  free  commerce, 
may  be  coUeAed  from  various  writers  of  an 
early  date.  But  in  queftions  of  fo  compile 
cated  a  nature  as  occur  in  political  economy, 
the  credit  of  fuch  opinions  belongs  of  right  to 
the  author  who  firft  ^llablifhed  their  folidity, 
and  followed  them  oijft  to  their  remote  confe- 
quences ;  not  to  him  who,  by  a  fortunate  aci 
^ident,  firil  ftumbled  on  the  truth.  ^ 

Befides  the  principles  which  Mr.  Smith 
confidered  as  more  peculiarly  his  own,  his  In* 
quiry  exhibits  a  fyftematical  view  of  the  moft 
important  articles  of  political  economy^  fo  aa 
to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  an  elementary  treatifd 
on  that  very  extenfive  and  difficult  fcience. 
The  ikill  and  the  comprehenfivenefs  of  mind 
^ii^layed  in  his  arfa^gement,  can  be  judged  of 

^7 
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8  s  c  T.  by  thofe  alone  who  have  compared  it  with  thafe 
jy^  adopted  by  his  immediate  predeceffors.  And 
perhaps,  inpoint  of  utility,  the  labour  he  has 
employed  in  connecting  and  methodizing 
their  fcattered  ideas,  is  not  lef$  valuable  than 
the  refults  of  his  own  original  {peculations : 
For  it  is  only  when  digefted  in  a  dear  s^id 
natural  order,  that  truths  make  their  proper 
impreffions  on  the  mind,  and  that  erroneous 
opinions  can  be  combated  with  fuccels. 
•  It  does  not  belong  to  my  prefent  under- 
taking (even  if  I  were  qualified  for  fuch  ^ 
talk)  to  attempt  a  feparation  of  the  fblid  and 
important  dod:rines  of  Mr^  Smith's  book  froiq 
thofe  opinions  which  appear  exceptionable  ox 
doubtful.  I  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
fbme  ,of  his  conclufions  to  which  I  would  not 
be  underftood  to  fubfcribe  implicitly ;  more 
particularly  in  that  chapter,  where  he  treats 
of  the  principles  of  taxation ;  a  fubjed^ 
which  he  has  certainly  examined  in  a  manner 
more  loofe  and  unfatisfaCtoiy  than  moft  of 
the  others  which  have  fallen  under  his  r^ 
view*. 

It  would  be  improper  for  me  to  conclude 
this  fe^ion  without  taking  notice  of  the 
manly  and  dignified  freedom  with  which  the 
author  uniformly  delivers  his  opinions,  and 
of  the  fuperiority  which  he  difcovers  througb- 

•  Note(G.) 
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outy  to  all  the  little  paflions  connected  with  sect. 
the  fa£tions  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  .  ^' 
"Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  his  compofition  with  the  period 
of  its  firil  publication,  cannot  fail  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  force  of  this  remark. — It  is 
hot  often  that  a  diiinterefted  zeal  for  truth  has 
to  foon  met  with  its  juft  reward.  Philofo- 
ph6rs  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Lord  Bacon's) 
are  "  thefervants  of  pofterity  ;*'  and  moft  of 

thofe  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the 

» 

befl  interefts  of  mankind,  have  been  obliged, 
like  Bacon,  to  "  bequeath  their  fame**  to  a 
race  yet  unborn,  and  to  confole  themfelves 
with  the  idea  of  fowing  what  another  genenu 
tion  was  to  reap  : 

Infere  Daplmi  pyrcMy  carpent  tua  poma  nepotet. 

Mr.  Smith  was  more  fortunate }  or  rather,  in 
this  refpe6t,  his  fortune  was  Angular.  He 
furvived  the  publication  of  his  work  only 
fifteen  years ;  and  yet,  during  that  fliort  pe- 
riod, he  had  not  only  the  fatisfaflion  of  fee- 
ing the  oppofition  it  at  firil  excited,  gradually 
fubfide,  but  to  witnefs  the  pra6lical  influence 
of  his  writings  on  the  commercial  policy  of 
his  country^ 


SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

ConcJufUm  of  the  Narra&ce. 

8  E  c  T.  A  BOUT  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
V.  *  JtV  «  The  Wealth  of  Nations/'  Mr.  Smith 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
His  Majefty's  Cuftoms  in  Scotland ;  a  prefer- 
ment  which,  in  his  eftimation,  derived  an  ad- 
ditional  value  from  its  being  bellowed  on  him 
at  the  requeft  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
The  greater  part  of  thefe  two  years  he  pafled 
in  London,  enjoying  a  fociety  too  e^tenfive 
and  varied  to  afford  him  any  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  taile  for  ftudy.  His  time,  how* 
ever,  was  not  loft  to  himfelf ;  for  much  of  it 
was  fpent  with  fome  of  the  firft  names  in 
Engliih  literature.  Of  thefe  no  unfavourable 
fpecimen  is  preferved  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his 
well-known  ^^  Verfes  addreffed  to  Sir  Jolho^v 
^^  Reynolds  and  his  friends." 

If  I  have  thoughts)  and  can't  ezpreCi  'em» 
Qibbon  fluU  te^h  me  how  to  Snk  'em 

Ip  words  feleA  and  terfe-: 
Jpnes  teach  me  modefty  and  Greeks 
$xnith  how  to  thinky  Burke  how  to  ipeak^ 

And  Beauclerc  to  co^verfe** 

In  confequence   of  Mr.  Smith's  appoint- 
,  ipent  to  the  Board  of  Cuftoms,  he  removed^ 

^  $ep  Annual  Re^pfier  for  the  yeu  1774- . 
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in  1778,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  fpent  the  SECT, 
laft  twelve  years  of  his  life  j  enjoying  an  af- 
fluence  which  was  more  than  equal  to  all  his 
wants ;  and,  what  was  to  him  of  dill  greater 
value,  the  profpe^t  of  paifing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  among  the  companions  of  his 
youth. 

His  mother,  who,  though  now  in  extreme 
old  age,  ftill  poflefled  a  confiderable  degree 
of  health,  and  retained  all  her  faculties  uu* 
impaired,  accompanied  him  to  town ;  and  his 
coufin  Mifs  Jane  Douglas  (who  had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  his  family  at  Glaigow,  and 
for  whom  he  had,  always  felt  the  affefl;ion  of  a 
brother)  while  Ihe  divided  with  him  thofe  ten- 
der attentions  which  her  aunt's  infirmities 
required,  relieved  him  of  a  charge  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified,  by  her  friendly 
•fuperintendence  of  his  domeflic  economy. 

The  acceffion  to  his  income  which  his  new 
office  brought  him,  enabled  him  to  gratify, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  his  former  cir- 
cumflances  admitted  of,  the  natural  genero- 
jQty  of  his  difpofitidft ;  and  the  flate  of  his 
funds  at  the  time  of  his  death,  compared  with 
his  very  moderate  eflablifhment,  confirmed, 
beyond  a  dbubt,  what  his  intimate  acquaint* 
ances  had  often  fufpe^ted,  that  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  his  annual  favings  was  allotted  to 
offices  of  fecret  charity.  A  fmall,  but  excel- 
lent library,  which  he  had  gradually  formed 

with 
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SECT,  ^th  great  judgment  in  the  leleftioii ;  mnd  a 
fimple,  though  hofpitaUe  table,  where,  with* 
out  the  fbrmality  of  an  inYitation,  he  was  al- 
ways  happj  to  receive  his  friends,  were  the 
only  expences  that  could  be  confidered  as  his 
own  *. 

The  change  in  his  habits  which  his  removal 
to  Edinburgh  produced,  was  not  equally  fa- 
vourable to  his  literary  purfuits.  The  duties 
of  his  office,  though  they  required  but  little 
exertion  of  thought,  were  yet  fuffident  to 
wafle  his  ^irits  and  to  diffipate  his  attention  ; 
and  now  that  his  career  is  clofed,  it  is  impo£> 
fible  to  refle6l  on  the  time  they  confiuned, 
without  lamenting,  that  it  had  not  been  em- 
ployed in  labours  more  profitable  to  the  world, 
and  more  equal  to  his  mind. 

During  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  in 
this  city,  his  ftudies  ieemed  to  be  entirely 
fulpended  ;  and  his  paffion  for  letters  ferved 
only  to  amufe  his  leifure,  and  to  animate  hjft 
converfation.  The  infirmities  of  age,  of  which 
he  very  early  began  to  feel  the  approaches^ 
reminded  him  at  lail,  lAien  it  was  too  late. 


*  Some  Toy  affe^ng  mftances  of  Mr.  Smith's  beneficence,  in 
cales  where  he  found  it  impoffible  to .  conceal  o^irely  his  goo(t 
offices,  have  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  near  relation  of  hts*  and 
one  of  his  moft  confidential  friends.  Mils  Rofs,  daughter  of 
the  late  Patrick  Rofs,  £fq.  of  Innemethy..  They  were  ail  on  si 
icale  much  beyond  what  might  have. been  expelled  from  his  foi^ 
tune ;  and  were  accompanied  with  circumftances  equally  honour-' 
^Ue  tso  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings  and  the  liberality  of  his  heart.  . 

A  of 
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of  v^Iiat  he  yet  owed  to  the  public,  and  to  his  s  £  c  il 

own  fame.    The  principal  materials  of  the  ^ ^ 

works  which  he  had  announced^  had  beea 
long  ago  coUe^ted ;  and  little  probably  was 
Wanting,  but  a  few  years  of  health  and  retire- 
ment, to  beftow  on  them  that  fyftematical 
arrangement  in  which  he  delighted;  and  the 
ornaments  of  that  flowing,  and  apparently 
artleis  ftyle,  which  he  had  ftudioufly  culti- 
vated, but  which,  after  all  his  experience  in 
compofition,  he  adjufled,  with  extreme  diffi« 
culty,  to  his  own  tafte  *. 

The  death  of  his  mother  in  1784,  which 
Was  followed  by  that  of  Mifs  Douglas  in 
1788,  contributed,  it  is  probable,  to  fruftate 
Ihefe  projefts.  They  had  been  the  objefits 
of  his  affe£tion  for  more  than  fixty  years; 
and  in  their  fociety  he  had  enjoyed,  from  his 
infancy,  all  that  he  ever  knew  of  the  endear- 
ments of  a  family.  He  was  now  alone,  and 
helplefs ;  and,  though  he  bore  his  lois  with 

*  Mr.  Smith  obierred  to  me»  not  long  before  his  death,  that 
after  ^  his  prance  in  writingy  he  compoled  as  flowtyy  and  with 
as  great  difficulty,  as  at  firft.  He  added,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
tifr.  Home  had  acquired  fo  great  a  fiacility  in  this  refpedl,  that  the 
laft  Yolumes  of  his  Hifioiy  were  printed  £rom  his  (Mriginal  cop^r^ 
with  a  few  marginal  corredlions.^ 

'  It  may  gratify  the  curiofity  of  fome  readers  to  know,  that  when 
Jfir.  Smith  was  employed  in  compofidon,  he  generally  walked  up 
and  down  his  apartment,  dieting  to  a  fecretary.  All  Mr.  Hume'p 
VfoAs  (I  have  been  afiiired)  were  written  with  his  own  hand. 
A  critical  reader  may,  I  think,  percave  in  the  different  ftyles 
of  thefe  two  clalfical  writers,  the  effi^  «f  thdr  different  modes 
of-ftudy,-      •  ... 

equani* 
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B  B  c  T.  ^^animity,  and  regained  apparently  his  fot* 

^j ,  mer  cheeifulnefi,  yet  his  health  and  flrength 

gradually  declined  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  July  1790^  about  two 
years  after  that  of  hiet  coufin^  and  fix  after 
that  of  his  mother.  His  laft  illnefs,  which 
iU'ofe  from  a  chronic  obftru6tion  in  his  bow- 
^Is»  was  lingering  and  painful ;  but  had  every 
coniblation  to  iboth  it  which  he  could  derive 
from  the  tendereft  fympathy  of  his  friends^, 
and  from  the  complete  r^fignation  of  his  owu 
mind« 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  finding  hi» 
end  approach  rapidly,  he  gave  orders  to  de« 
ftroy  all  his  manufcripts,  excepting  fome  de- 
tached eflays,  which  he  entrufted  to  the  care 
of  his  executors ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
committed  to  the  flames.  What  were  the 
particular  contents  of  thefe  papers,  is  not 
known  even  to  his  moil  intimate  friends ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  confifl:ed,  in 
part,  of  the  lectures  on  rhetoric,  which  he 
read  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1 748,  and  of 
the  le6);ures  on  natural  reUgion  and  on  juris- 
prudence, which  formed  part  of  his  courfe  at 
Glafgow.  That  this  irreparable  injury  to 
letters  proceeded,  in  fome  degree,  from  an 
^xceflive  folicitude  in  the  author  about  his 
pofthumous  reputation,  may  perhaps  be  true  ; 
but  with  refpe£fc  to  ibme  of  his  manuicripts. 
may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  he  was  influencea 

by 
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by  higher  motives  ?  It  is  but  feldom  that  a  sect. 
philofopher^  who  has  been  ocoupied  from  his  ^  _^^ 
youth  with  moral  or  with  political  inquiries, 
fucceeds  completely  to  his  wifti  in  Hating  to 
others,  the  grounds  upon  which  his  own  opi- 
nions are  founded ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
known  principles  of  an  individual,  who  has 
approved  to  the  public  his  candour,  his  libe- 
rality, and  his  judgment,  are  entitled  to  a 
weight  and  an  authority,  independent  of  the 
evidence  which  he  is  able,  upon  any  particu* 
lar  occafion,  to  produce  in  their  fuppoit.  A 
fecret  confcioulhefs  of  this  circumftance,  and 
an  apprehenfion  that,  by  not  doing  juftice  to 
an  important  argument,  the  progrefs  of  truth 
may  be  rather  retarded  than  advanced,  have 
probably  induced  many  authors  to  withhold 
from  the  world  the  unfiniihed  refults  of  their 
mod  valuable  labours ;'  and  to  content  them- 
felves  with  giving  the  general  fan6tion  of  their 
fuffirages  to  truths  which  they  regarded  as  pe- 
culiarly interefting  to  the  human  race  *• 

The 


*  Since  writing  the  abo\%y  I  luite  been  favoured  hj  Dr.  Hut' 
ton  with  the  following  particulars : 

^  Some  time  before  bis  laft  illnefi*  when  Mr.  Smith  had  oo- 
cafion  to  go  to  London,  he  enjoined  his  fiiendsy  to  whom  he  had 
entruiied  the  difpolal  of  his  manufcripts^  that^  in  the  event  of  hi» 
death»  they  ihould  defbroy  all  the  vohmias  of  his  ledhiresy  doing 
with  the  reft  of  hir  nunufcripts  wlutt  they  pleaded.  When  now 
he  had  become  weak*  and  faw  the  approacldng  period  of  his  lifey 
he  fpoke  to  his  friends  again  upon  die  fiune  fiibjedb  They  en« 
treated  him  to  make  his  mind  eafy^  as  he  might  depend  upott 
their  fulfilling  his  defuv.    He  was  then  fatitfied.    But  fome  days 

VOL*  v.  L  L  afterward^ 
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SECT.     The  additions  to  the  Theory  of  Moral  Seti- 
^*      timentSy  moil  of  which  were  compofed  under 

fevere 


•fterwardsy  finding  hif  anxiety  not  endrdy  remofved*  he  begged 
one  of  them  to  defiroy  the  volumes  immediately.  This  accord* 
ingly  was  done ;  and  his  mind  was  fo  much  relimd*  that  he  was 
able  to  recem  his  fnends  in  the  evening  with  his  ufnal  coa^ifab* 
cency. 

^  They  had  been  m  uTe  to  fup  with  him  every  Sunday  s  and 
that  evening  there  was  a  pittty  numerous  meeting  of  them.  Mr. 
Smith  not  finding  himfelf  able  to  fit  up  with  them  as  ufuaU  re- 
tired to  bed  before  fupper ;  and*  as  he  went  away^  took  leave  of 
hb  friends  by  faying^  <  I  believe  we  muft  adjourn  this  mepting 
to  ibme  other  place.'     He  died  a  very  few  days  afterwards." 

Mr.  Riddely  an  intimate  firiend  of  Mr.  Smith'si  who  was  prefent 
at  one  of  the  converfations  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  manufcriptsy  men- 
tioned to  me,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Hutton's  note»  that  Mr.  Smith 
regretted  «  he  had  done  fo  little."  **  But  I  meant  (laid  he)  to 
have  done  more;  and  there  are  materials  in  my  papers*  of  ^i^ich 
I  could  have  made  a  great  deal.  But  that  is  now  out  of  die 
queftion." 

'  That  the  idea  of  defboying  fuch  unfiniihed  works  as  might  b^ 
in  his  poflefiion  at  the  time  of  his  death*  was  not  the  effeA  of  any 
liidden  or  hafty  refolution,  appears  firom  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Hume^  vmtten  by  Mr.  &nith  in  1773*  at  a  time  when  he  waa 
preparing  himfelf  for  a  journey  to  London*  with  the  profped  of 

a  pretty  long  abience  from  Scotland. 

My  dear  Friend*  Eisnburgbt  l6tb  April  1773* 

'  As  I  have  left  the  care  of  all  my  literary  papers  to  you*  I  nniil 
tdl  you*  that  except  thofe  which  I  cany  along  with  me*  there  are 
none  wordi  the  publicadon*  but  a  ftagment  of  a  great  worict 
which  contains  a  hiftory  of  the  afironomical  fyftems  that  were  fuc^ 
ceffively  in  falhion  down  to  the  time  of  Des  Cartes.  Whedier 
that  might  not  be  publifhed  as  a  fragment  of'  an  intended  juven3e 
work*  I  leave  entirely  to  your  judgment*  though  I  begin  to  M^ 
peA  mylelf  that  there  is  more  refinement  t&an  iolidity  in  fome 
parts  of  it.  This  litde  woik  you  will  find  in  a  thin  f<^  pper 
book  in  my  back  room.  All  the  other  loofe  papers  ^duck  yoa 
will  find  in  that  deik*  or  within  the  glafs  folding  doors  of  a  bean« 
reauf  which  ftands  in  my  bed-room*  together  with  abotat  eighten 
thin  paper  folio  book^  which  you  wiU  latendie  fiM  ilriddn  dtt 
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ftvere  difeaie,  had  fortunately  been  feat  to^  s  £  c  T. 
Ae  prefe  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding^  ▼• 
iinnter  j  and  the  author  lived  to  fee  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work.  The  moral  and  ferious 
ftrain  that  prevails  through  thefe  additions, 
when  conne£ted  with  the  circumftance  of  his 
declining  health,  adds  a  peculiar  charm  to  his 
pathetic  eloquence,  and  communicates  a  new 
intereft,  if  pofflble,  to  thofe  fublime  truths, 
which,  in  the  academical  retirement  of  his 
youth,  awakened  the  firit  ardours  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  on  which  the  laft  efforts  of  his  mind 
repofed« 

In  a  letter  addreffed,  in  the  year  1787,  to 
the  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Glaigow, 
in  confequence  of  being  elected  Re6tor  of 
that  learned  body,  a  pleaiing  memorial  re- 
mains of  the  (atisfa6);ion  with  which  hei  always 
recoUefled  that  period  of  his  literary  career, 
which  had  been  more  peculiarly  confecrated 
to  thefe  important  iludies.  '^  No  preferment 
(iays  he)  ^^  could  have  given  me  fo  much  real 
*^  fatisfa£lion.  No  man  can  owe  greater  ob- 
**  ligations  to  a  fociety  than  I  do  to  the  Uni- 
"  yerfity  of  Glafgow.    They  educated  me ; 


■*«w* 


fame  glass  folding  ebony  I  defire  may  be  defiroyed  without  any 
•xamiBatioa.  tdiJds  I  die  very  fuddienly>  I  fhall  take  cart  that 
die  pApcra  I  cany  with  me  (hall  be  carefully  fent  to  you*    . 

I  ever  amy  my  dear  Friend*  moft  fiuthfiilly  your's, 

Adam  Sitonr* 
To  David  Huine»  Efq. 
St.  Andrew's  S^piare. 

L  L  a  "  they 
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SECT."  they  fent  me  to  Oxford.   Soon  after  my  re^ 

turn  to  Scotland,  they  ele€led  me  one  of 
^'  their  own  members  j  and  afterwards  pre- 
^  ferred  me  to  another  office,  to  which  the 
*•  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never  to  be  for- 
gotten Dr.  Hntchefim  had  given  a  fuperior 
degree  of  iliuftration«    The  period  of  thir- 
*^  teen  years  which  I  fpent  as  a  member  of 
<<  that  ibciety^  I  remember  as  by  far  the  moil 
^  ufeftil,  and  therefore  as  by  far  the  happieft 
^^  and  moft  honourable  period  of  my  life ;  and 
**  now,  after  three  and  twenty  years  abfence, 
**  to  be  remembered  in  fo  very  agreeable  a 
^<  manner  by  my  old  friends  and  prote&ors, 
**  gives  me  a  heart-felt  joy  which  I  cannot 
**  eafily  exprefe  to  you." 

The  fhort  narrative  which  I  have  fiow^ 
finifhed,  however  barren  of  incident,  may 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  genius  and  cha* 
ra6ter  of  this.illuftrious  Man.    Of  the  inteL 
ledtual  gifts  and  attainments  by  which  he  was 
fo  eminently  diftinguifhed; — of  the  originality 
and  comprehenfiveneia  of  his  views ;  the  ex- 
tent, the  variety,  and  the  corre6tnefs  of  his 
information ;    the   inexhauflible   fertility  of 
his  invention ;  and  the  ornaments  which  his 
rich  and  beautiful  imagination  had  borrowed 
from  claffical  culture ;  he  has  left  behind  him 
lading  monuments.    To  his   private  worth 
the  moil  certain  of  all  teflimonies  may  be 
found  in  that  confidence,  refpe^,  and  attach- 
ment. 
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*iiient,  which  followed  him  through  all  the  s  B  c  T. 
various  relations  of  life.  The  ferenity  and  ^  _^^ 
gaiety  he  enjoyed,  under  the  preflure  of  his 
growing  infirmities,  and  the  warm  intereft 
he  felt  to  the  laft,  in  every  thing  conne^ed 
with  the  welfare  of  his  frierds, .  will  be  long 
remembered  by  a  fmall  circle,  with  whom, 
as  long  as  his  flrength  permitted,  he  regularly 
•Q>ent  an  evening  in  the  week ;  and  to  whom 
the  recoUeSion  of  his  worth  iliU  forms  aplea£^ 
ing,  though  melancholy  bond  of  union. 

The    more    delicate    and  chara6teriflical 
features  of  his  mind,  it  is  perhaps  impoffible 
to  trace.    That  there  were  many  peculiarities, 
both  in  his  manners,  and  in  his  intelledtual 
habits,  was  manifeft  to  the  moil  fuperficial 
obferver ;  but  although,  to  thole  who  knew 
him,  thefe  peculiarities  detra3;ed    nothing 
from   the   refpe6fc  which   his  abilities  com- 
manded;  and    although,    to    his    intimate 
friends,  they  added  an  inexpreflible  charm  to 
his  converfation,  while  they  difplayed,  in  the 
moll  interefting  light,  the  artlefs  i^plicity 
of  his  heart;  yet  it  would  require  a  very 
ikilful  pencil  to  prefent  them  to  the  public 
eye.     He  was  certainly  not  fitted  for v  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
bufinefs  of  adlive  life*    The  comprehenfive 
peculations  with  which  he  had  been  occupied 
irom  his  youth,  and  the  variety  of  materials 
^hich  his  ovm  invention  continually  fupplied 

III*  3  to 
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S  Bjc  T.  to  hi6  thoughts,  rendered  him  habituaBy  in- 
attentive to  familiar  obje£is,  and  to  common 
occurrenoes;  and  he  ^equently  exhibited 
inftances  of  abfence,  which  had  fcarcely  been 
furpafied  by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruyere.  Even 
in  company,  he  was  apt  to  be  engrofled  with 
his  fludies ;  and  appeared^  at  times,  by  the 
motion  of  his  lips,  as  well  by  his  looks  and 
^eftures,  to  be  in  the  fervour  of  compofition« 
-I  have  often,  however,  been  ftruck,  at  the 
diflanoe  of  years,  with  his  accurate  memory 
df  the  moil  trifling  particulars ;  and  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  from  this  and  fome  other 
x^ircumilances,  that  he  pofTefled  a  power,  not 
^perhaps  uncommon  among  abfent  men,  of 
recollecting,  in  coniequence  of  fubfequent 
efforts  of  reflection,  many  occurrences,  which, 
at  the  time  when  they  happened,  did  not  £eem 
to  have  fenfibly  attracted  his  notice. 

To  the  defe6t  now  mentioned,  it  was  pro- 
bably owing,  in  part,  that  he  did  not  fall  in 
eaiily  with  the  common  dialogue  of  converla- 
tion,  and  that  he  was  fomewhat  apt  to  convey 
fats  own  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  When 
he  did  fo,  however,  it  never  proceeded  from  a 
wlih  to  engro&  the  difcourfe,  or  to  gratify  his 
va^nity*  His  own  inclination  diQK)fed  him 
fo  flrongly  tp  enjoy  in  filence  the  gaiety  of 
ihbfe  around  bim,  that  his  friends  were  often 
led  to  concert  little  fchemes,  in  order  to 
engage  him  in  the  difcuffions  moft  Jikdy  tp 

4  intereft 
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intereft  him.    Nor  do  I  think   I  (hall  be  s  B  c  T, 

«ccufed  of  going  too  far,  when  I  fay,  that  he  , Yi 

was  fcarcely  ever  known  to  ftart  a  new  topic 
himielf,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  thofe 
topics  that  were  introduced  by  others.  In- 
deed, his  converfation  was  never  more  amu£i 
ing  than  when  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  genius^ 
upon  the  very  few  branches  of  knowledge  of 
-which  he  only  pofTeiTed  the  outlines. 

The  opinions  he  formed  of  men,  upon  ft 

flight  acquaintance,  were  frequently   erro^ 

neous ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  nature  ixv 

clined  him  much  more  to  blind  partiality, 

than  to  ill-founded  prejudice.    The  enlarge^ 

views  of  human  affairs,  on  which  his  min^ 

Jiabitually  dwelt,  left  him  neither  time  nor 

inclination  to  ftudy,in  detail,  the  uninterefting 

peculiarities  of  ordinary  chara£ters;  and  ao- 

x^ordingly,  though  intimately  acquainted  with 

4be  capacities  of  the  intelle61;,  and  the  work-^ 

ings  of  the  heart,  and  accuilomed,  in  his 

;theories,  to  mark,  with  the  moil  delicate  hand, 

4he  niceil  ihades,  both  of  genius  and  of  the 

paffions ;   yet,  in  judging  of  individuals,  it 

Sometimes  happened,  that  his  eflimates  were, 

in  a  furprifing  degree,  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  opinions,  too,  which,  in  the  thought- 

leifnefs  and  confidence  of  his  focial  hours,  he 

<  was  accuftomed  to  hazard  on  books,  and  on 

queftions  of  fjpeculation,  were  not  uniformly 

fuch  as  might  have  been  ^peAed  from  the 

LL  4  fuperiority 
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SECT,  fuperiority  of  his    underftanding,  and   the 
fingular  confiftency  of  his  philoibphical  prin« 
ciples.    They  were  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
accidental  circumftances,  and  by  the  humour 
of  the  moment ;  and  when  retailed  by  thofe 
♦who  only  faw  him  occafionally,  fuggefted  falfe 
and  contradictory  ideas  of  his  real  fentiments. 
On  thefe,  however,  as  on  moft  other  occafions, 
there  was  always  much  truth,  as  well  as  inge- 
nuity, in  his  remarks ;  and  if  the  diflerent 
•opinions  which  at  different  times,  he  pronoun^, 
ced  upon  the  fame  fubje6l,  had  been  all  com^ 
bin  ed  together,  fo  as  to  modify  and  limit  each 
other,  they  would  probably  have  afforded  ma- 
terials for  a  decifion,  equally  comprehenfive 
and  jufl.     But  in  the  fociety  of  his  friends, 
he  had  no  diQ)ofition  to  form  thofe  qualified 
conclufions  that  we  admire  in  his  writings  $ 
and  he  generally  contented  himfelf  with  a 
bold  and  maflerly  fketch  of  the  objefit,  from 
the  firft  point  of  view  in  which  his  temper,  or 
his  fancy,  prefented  it.     Something  of  the 
fame  kind  might  be  remarked,  when  he  at- 
tempted, in  the  flow  of  his  fpirits,  to  delineate 
thofe  characters  which,  from  long  intimacy^ 
he  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  underfland 
thoroughly.     The  pifilure  was  always  lively, 
and  expreffive ;  and  commonly  bore  a  ftrong 
and  amuflng  refemblance  to  the  original,  when 
viewed  under   one   particular   aipe£t ;    but 
ieldpm,  perhaps,  conveyed  a  iufl  and  com* 

plet» 
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plete  conception  of  it  in  all  its  dimenfions  and  sect. 
proportions.  — -  In  a  word,  it  was  the  fault  of     ^^ 
his  unpremeditated  judgments,  to  be  too  fyf* 
tematical,  and  two  much  in  extremes. 

But,  in  whatever  way  thefe  trifling  pecu« 
liarities  in  his  manners  may  be  explained, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  inti-> 
mately  connected  with  the  genuine  artlefiheft 
of  his  mind.  In  this  amiable  quality,  he 
often  recalled  to  his  friends,  the  accounts  that 
are  given  of  good  La  Fontaine;  a  quality 
which  in  him  derived  a  peculiar  grace  from 
the  fingularity  of  its  combination  with  thole 
powers  of  reafon  and  of  eloquence,  which,  in 
his  political  and  moral  writings,  have  long 
engaged  the  admiration  of  Europe* 

In  his  external  form  and  appearance,  there 
was  nothing  uncommon.     When  perfe6l;ly  at 
eafe,  and  when  warmed  with  converiatibn, 
his  geftures  were  animated,  and  not  ungrace- 
ful :  and  in  the  fociety  of  thofe  he  loved,  his 
features  were  often  brightened  with  a  finile  of 
inexpreffible  benignity.    In  the  company  of 
grangers,  his  tendency  to  abfence,  and  per- 
haps (till  mpr^  his  confcipufnefs  of  this  ten* 
dency,  rendered  bis  manner  fomewhat  em« 
barrafled ; — ^n  efie^b  which  was  probably  not^ 
ft  little  heighteped  by  thofe  fpeculative  idea^ 
pf  propriety,  which  his  reclufe  habits  tende4 
^t  once  to  perfect  in  his  conception,  and  tq 
4w4niih  his  pow^r  of  realizing.    He  nev^r 

fat 
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f  NOTES,  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hutchefon  foldy  from  his  pubiica- 
tionsy  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  difpute  the  pcopiietj 
of  the  epithet  elcquetfij  yrhfsa  applied  to  any  of  h|s 
poiitions ;  more  particularly,  when  applied  to  the  Sjjt 
qf  Moral  Philofopbjy  which  was  publilhed  after  his  deatliy 
9S  the  fubftance  of  his  le&ures  in  the  Unirerfity  of 
Glafgow.     His  talents,  however,  as  a  public  (peaker, 
muft  have  been  of  a  far  higher  order  than  what  he  has 
difpbyed  as  a  writer ;  all  his  pupils  whom  I  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  (fome  of  them,  certainly,  very  com- 
petent judges)  having  agreed  exadly  with  each  other  in 
cheir  accountsof  the  extraordinary  impreflion  which  they 
made  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,    I  have  mentione<^ 
\n  \ki<^  text,  Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  his  warmed  admirers  ; 
and  to  his  name  I  ihail  take  this  opportunity  of  adding 
thofe  of  the  late  ]£arl  of  Selkirk ;  the  late  Lord  Prefident 
Miller ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Machine,  the  very 
learned  and  judicious  tranflator  of  Mofheim's  Ecclefi* 
aftical  Hiftory.     My  father,  too,  who  had  attended  Dr. 
Hutchefon's  le£):ure8  for  feveral  years,  never  fpoke  of 
them  without  much  fenfibility.      On  this  occafion  we 
can  pnly  fay,  as  Quin£iilian  has  done  of  the  eloquence 
of  Hortenfius ;  <<  Apparet  placuifle  aliquid  eo  dicente| 
^*  quod  legentes  non  invenimus." 

Dr.  Hutchefon's  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue }  his  Difcourfe  on  the  Paflions  ^  and  his 
lUuftrations  of  the  Moral  Seftfe,  are  much  more 
ftrongly  marked  with  the  charaderiftical  features  of 
his  genius,  than  his  pofthumous  work.  His  great  and 
deferved  fame,  however,  in  this  country,  refts  novt 
fhiefly  on  the  traditionary  hiftory  of  his  academical 
)e£lures,  which  appear  to  h;(ve  coptpbuted  very  power- 
fully to  diffufe,  in  Scotland,  that  tafte  for  analytical 
4if9ui|ion;  and  that  {^m%  of  liberal  inquiry,  tp  whkh 
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the  world  b  indebted  for  fome  of  the  moft  Taluable  NOTE& 
produdions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

NOTE  {C*%  p.  444.  , 

According  to  the  learned  Engliih  tranflator  of  *^  AnC* 
"  totle's  Ethics  and  Politics/'  the  general  idea  which 
runs  through  Mr.  Smith's  Theory,  was  obvioufly 
borrowed  from  the  following  paflage  of  Polybius: 
<<  From  the  union  of  the  two  fexes,  to  which  all  are 
**  naturally  inclined,  children  are  bom.  When  any  of 
«  thefe,  therefore,  being  arrived  at  perfefl:  age,  inftead 
^<  of  yielding  fuitable  returns  of  gratitude  and  afliftance 
«  to  thofe  by  whom  they  have  been  bred,  on  the  con- 
**  trary,  attempt  td  injure  them  by  words  or  anions, 
<<  it  is  manifeft  that  thofe  who  behold  the  wrong,  after 
«  having  alfo  feen  the  fufFerings  and  the  anxious  carea 
<«  that  were  fuftained  by  the  parents  in  the  nourifh- 
<<  ment  and  education  of  their  children,  muft  b^ 
<^  greatly  offended  and  difpleafed  at  fuch  proceeding. 
<<  For  man,  who  among  all  the  various  kinds  of  ani- 
^<  mals  is  alone  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
«  cannot,  like  the  reft,  pafs  over  fuch  aftions  :  but  will 
<<  make  refle£lion  on  what  he  fees ;  and  comparing 
«<  Kkewife  the  future  with  the  prefent,  will  not  fail  to 
•*  exprefs  his  indignation  at  this  injurious  treatment ; 
<<  to  which,  as  he  forefees,  he  may  alfo,  at  fome  time* 
**  be  expofed.  Thus  again,  when  any  one  who  has 
<<  been  fuccoured  by  another  in  the  time  of  danger^ 
<<  inftead  of  fhewing  the  like  kindnefs  to  this  bene- 
•«  fa£lor,  endeavours  at  any  time  to  deftroy  or  hurt 
<<  him  'j  it  is  certain,  that  all  men  muft  be  (hocked  by 
^  fuch  ingratitude,  through  fympathy  widi  the  refent- 
''  ment  of  their  neighbour ;  and  from  an  apprehenfion 
f^  alfoj  that  the  cafe  may  be  thehr  own.    And  from 

*<  hence 
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KOTESL  ^  hence  ariles,  in  die  mind  of  every  man,  a  certam 
'^^  notion  of  the  nature  and  force  of  duty,  in  which  coo- 
<<  fifts  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  juftice.  In 
^<  like  manner,  the  man>  who,  in  defence  of  others,  is 
<<  feen  to  throw  himfelf  die  foremoft  into  every  danger, 
<<  and  even  to  fuftain  the  fury  of  the  fierceft  aninttb, 
<<  never  fails  to  obtain  the  loudeft  acclamations  of 
**  applaufe  and  veneration  from  all  the  mukitude; 
^*  while  he  who  ih^ws  a  difierent  conduft  is  purfued 
<<  with  cenfure  and  reproach.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the 
^'  people  begin  to  difcem  the  nature  of  things  honour* 
<<  able  and  bafe,  and  in  what.confiits  the  difierenoe 
<<  between  them  i  and  to  perceive  that  the  former,  on 
<<  accouut  of  the  advantage  that  attends  them,  are  fit 
<<  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  the  latter  to  be 
.^  detefted  and  avoided.'* 

•<  The  doarine"  (fays  Dr.  Gillies)  <«  contamed  in 
^  this  paiTage  is  expanded  by  Dr.  Smith  into  a  theory 
^<  of  moral  fentiments.  But  he  departs  from  bii 
<^  author ,  in  placing  the  perception  of  right  and  wrongs 
*'  in  fentiment  or  feeling,  ultimately  and  (imply.' 
<<  Polybius,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  with  Ariftotle, 
^  that  thefe  notions  arife  from  reafon,  or  intellect, 
.<<  operating  on  affe&ion  or  appetite  \  or,  in  other  words, 
^<  that  the  moral  faculty  is  a  compound,  and  may  be 
<<  refolved  into  two  fimpler  principles  of  the  mind.''-^ 
(Gillies's  ^nftode,  Vol.  I.  pp.  302,  303,  ad.  Edit) 

The  o;ily  expreflion  I  ohyeGt  to  in  the  two  precede 
ing  fentences,  is  the  phrafe,  his  author,  which  has  the 
the  appearance  of  infinuating  a  charge  of  plagiarifm 
againft  Mr.  Smith  $  *-—  a  charge  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, he  did  not  deferve  \  and  to  which  the  above  ex« 
fira£k  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  any  plaufible 
colour*  It  exhibits,  indeed,  an  inftance  of  a  curioas 
coincidence  between  two  philofophers  in  their  views  of 
ths  fame  fubje^  i  and  as  fuch,  I  have  no  doubt  that 

Mr. 
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sir.  Smith  Kimfelf  would  hare  remarked  it,  liad  it  oc- 
curred to  his  metnoryi  when  he  was  writing  his  book. 
Of  fuch  accidental  coincidences  between  different  minds^ 
examples  prefent  themfelves  every  day  to  thofe,  who» 
after  having  drawn  from  their  internal  refources  all  the 
lights  they  could  fupply  on  a  particular  qtteftioA,  havethe 
duriofity  to  compare  their  own  conclafions  with  thofe 
of  their  predeceilbrs :  And  it  is  extremely  worthy  of 
dbfenration,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  conclufion  ap- 
proaches to  the  truth,  the  number  of  previous  approxi- 
mations to  it  may  be  reafonably  expe£ied  to  be 
multiplied. 

.  In  the  cafe  before  us,  however,  die  queftion  about 
originality  is  of  little  or  no  moment ;  for  the  peculiar 
merit  of  Mr.  Smithes  work  does  not  lie  in  his  general 
principle,  but  in  the  ikilful  ufehe  has  made  of  it  to  give 
a  fyftematical  arrangement  to  the  moft  important  dif- 
cuffions  and  do^irines  of  Ethics.  In  this  point  of  view^ 
the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  may  be  juftly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  mod  original  efforts  of  the  human  mind  in 
that  branch  of  fcience  to  which  it  relates ;  and  evpn  if  we 
were  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  firft  fuggefted  to  the  author 
l>y  a  remark  of  which  the  world  was  in  poflefBon  for  twa 
thoufand  years  before,  this  very  circumftance  would 
only  refled):  a  ftronger  luftre  on  the  novelty  of  hisr 
defign,  and  on  the  invention  and  tafte  difplayed  in  its 
execution. 

I  have  faid,  in  the  text,  that  my  own  opinion  about 
the  foundation  of  morals  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
Mr.  Smith ;  and  I  propofe  to  ftate,  in  another  publica- 
tion, the  ground  of  my  diflent  from  his  conclufions  on 
that  queftion.  At  prefent,  I  {hall  only  obferve,  that  I 
confider  the  defe£ks  of  his  Theory  as  originating  rather 
in  a  partial  J  than  in  a  tmjlaken  view  of  the  fubje&i 
idulcy  on  fome  of  the  moft.  effential  points  of  ethics,  it 

appears 
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NOTE&  appears  to  'me  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  a  correft 
ftatement  of  the  truth.  I  muft  not  omit  to  add,  in 
juftice  to  the  author,  that  his  zeal  to  fupport  his 
favourite  fyftem  never  has  led  him  to  vitiate  or  mifre- 
prefent  the  phenomena  which  he  has  employed  it  to 
explain }  and  that  the  conneded  order  which  he  has 
^iven  to  a  multiplicity  of  ifohted  h€ts,  muft  faciUtats 
greatly  the  ftudies  of  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  wfio  may 
hereafter  profecute  the  fame  inquiry,  agreeably  to  thi 
fevere  rules  of  die  indu£live  logic. 


After  the  paflage  which  1  hate  qtioted  m  the  tcgin- 
ning  of  this  note,  I  hope  I  (hall  be  pardoned  if  I  exptefr 
my  doubts  whether  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer 
has  not,  upon  this,  as  well  as  on  fome  other  occafions, 
allowed  his  partiality  to  the  ancients  to  blind  him  a 
little  too  much  to  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries. 
Would  not  his  bborious  and  interefting  refearchcs  intc 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  have  been  em-' 
ployed  ftill  more  ufefuUy  in  revealing  to  ris  the  fyftems 
and  difcoveries  to  which  our  fucceflbrs  may  yet  lay 
claim,  than  in  conjectures  concerning  the  origin  of 
thofe  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  thofe  men  of  profound  eruditioni 
who  can  fo  eafily  trace  every  pafl  improvement  to  the 
fountain-head  of  antiquity,  (hould  not  fometimes  amufe 
themfelves,  and  inftrudl  the  world,  by  anticipating  the 
future  progrefs  of  the  human  mind. 

In  ftudying  the  conne6iion  and  JUiatum  of  fucceflive 
Theories,  when  we  are  at  a  lofs,  in  any  inftance,  for  t 
link  to  complete  the  continuity  of  philofophical  fpecu- 
lation,  it  feems  much  more  reafonable'to  fearch  for  it 
in  the  fyftems  cf  the  immediately  preceding  period,  and 

in 
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in  the  enquiries  which  then  occupied  the  public  atten«  kOTES. 
tion,  than  in  detached  feoitences,  or  accidental  expref-  S 
fions  gleaned  from  the  relics  of  diftant  ages.  It  is  dius 
onbfj  that  ve  can  hope  to  feize  the  precife  point  of 
^rievt.in  which  an  author's  fubjed  firft  prefented  itfelf 
ifQ  his  attention ;  and  to  account^  to  our  own  fatisfacp 
'^on,  from  the  particular  afped  under  which  he  faw  it^ 
jFpr  ike  fubfequent  direAion  which  was  given  to  big 
f  urioQty,  In  following  fuch  a  plan,  our  obje£i  is  not 
pf^  deted  plagi^riljnsj  which  we  fuppofe  men  of  genius 
^o  have  intentionally  concealed;  but  to  (ill  up  an  appai» 
jrent  chafm  in  the  biftory  of  Science,  by  laying  hold  of 
the  thread  wfai^i^  infenfibly  guided  the  mind  from  one 
Ration  to  anotjier.  By  what  eafy  and  natural  fteps 
Mr.  Smith's  Theory  arofe  from  the  ftate  of  ethical  dif- 
cuflion  in  Great  Britain,  when  he  began  his  literary 
career,  I  (hall  endeavour  elfewhere  to  explain. 

A  late  author,  of  tafte  and  learning,  has  written  a 
|>leafing  wd  ixiftru&ive  efiay  on  the  Maris  of  Poetical 
Imitation.  The  marks  of  Philofophical  Plaparifmy  are 
^ot  lets  difcemible  by  an  unprejudiced  and  difcrimi- 
pating  eye;  and  are  ^a(]ly  feparable  from  that  occaiional 
fimilarity  of  thought  and  of  illuftration,  which  we  may 
expert  to  meet  with  in  writers  of  the  moft  remote  ages 
and  countries^  when  employed  in  examining  the  fam^ 
queftions,  or  in  eftabli(hing  the  fame  truths* 

As  the  foregoing  olCervations  apply  with  fully  as 
^eat  force  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  as  to  the  Theory 
■oi  Mo^  Sentiments,  I  truft  fome  aUpwance  will  be 
made  f  of  die  length  of  this  note  *• 

NOTE 


*  I  ihall  have  occafioa  afterwards  to  vinificate  M*.  Snuth'ji 

.clums  to  ONginality  in  the  former  of  thefe  vrcnrksy  agaioft  the 

pretenfions  of  fome  forei^  writers.    As  I  do  not  mean,  howerer, 

to  recur  again  to  his  aOeged  plagiariihii  fimn  the  ancients,  I  ihall 

VOL.  V.  MM  iatroduct 
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NOTE  (C),  ?•  467. 

The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  does  not  feem  to 
have  attraAeci  fo  nmch  nodce  in  f  ranee  as  might  hare 
been  expected,  till  after  the  publication  of  the  WealtE 
of  Nations,  Mr*  Smith  ufed  to  afaibe  this  in  part  to 
the  Abbe  Blavet's  tranfladon,  whidi  he  thought  was 
but  indifierently  executed.  A  better  reafon,  however^ 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  low  and  ftationary  condi^ 
tion  of  Ethical  and  Metaf^yfical  fcience  in  diat  country^ 
previous  tathe  publication  of  the  EacyciopciSe*  On  tUs 
head  I  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  a  few  fentences  from  aa 
anonymous  paper  of  his  own,  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  the  year  1755*    '^^  vemarics  contained 


introduce  here»  diough  (bmewhat  out  of  pbu:^  two  flxirt  qatits^ 
tiona ;  from  which  it  will  appear^  that  tht  £;erm  of  hit  fpeculadons 
concerning  national  wealthy  as  well  a«  concerning  the  principle 
of  ethicsy  is  (according  to  Dr.Gillies)  to  be  loamd  is  the  Gndt 
philofophera. 

^  By  adopting  Ariftotle's  prmcipfet  oa  the  fsb|e^  of  ext^ 
**  changeable  value»  and  of  national  wealthy  Dr.  Snkith  has  rdEoed 
M  the  fcience  of  political  economy  finom  many  fidfe  fbbdhies  and 
«  many  grofi  errorsw" — VcLl.  p.377>  sdedit* 

**  The  fubjeA  of  money  is  treated  abore^  VoL  L  p.  J74»  et  ttt^ 
«  In  that  paf&ige»  compared  with  another  in  the  Magna  BloraliatW* 
^  find  the  fundamental  principlies  of  the  modem  econanufis.**— 
Vol.  II.  p>43* 

In  reply  to  thefe  oblervadoiiS)  I  hava  oafyt&  reqoeft  my  seadef* 
to  compare  them  with  the  well-known  pailage  in  the  firft  book  of 
Ariftotle's  PoIiticSy  with  refpedt  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  ufury.  When 
we  confider  how  much  the  interefl  of  SRmey  enters  as  an  AmatL 
into  all  our  modem  dlfcDuifitions  concerning  commercial  policyi  ■* 
it  poffible  to  imagine,  tint  there  ihould  be  any  thing  more  than  the 
moft  general  and  foituitoiis  coinridence  between  the  reafimings  of 
fuch  writers  as  Smithy  or  Hume^  or  Tui^;  and  thofe  of  an  autlior 
whofe  experience  of  the  nature  and  effe^  of  commerce  wis  t6 
Cniited)  as  to  imprefs  his  mind  with  a  convi^on»  that  to  receive  & 
premium  for  the  ufe  of  money  was  aifflnfiftfnt  with  the  rules  a£ 
morality  2 
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b  them,  fo  far  ad  they  ate  admitted  to  be  juft,  tend  llOT£S. 

ftrongly  to  confirm  an  obfereation  which  I  have  elfe« 

where  quoted  from  D^Alembert,  with  refpe£l  to  the 

literary  tafte  of  his  countrymen.     (See  Philofophical 

Eflays,  p.  iio>  lit.) 

**  The  original  and  iiivefltive  genius  of  the  Englifhy 
has  not  Only  difcovered  itfelf  in  Natural  Philofophy, 
but  m  morals,  metaphyfics,  and  pait  of  the  abftra£t: 
fciences.  "Wliat^ver  attempts  have  been  made  in 
modem  tim^s  towards  improvement  iA  this  content 
tious  and  unprofperous  philofophy,  beyond  irirhat  the 

^  ancients  have  left  us,  have  been  made  in  England. 

'  The  meditations  of  Des  Carted  excepted,  I  know 
nothing  in  French  that  aims  at  being  original  On  that 
fubje£);  j  for  the  philosophy  of  M.  R^gls,  as  well  as 
that  of  Father  Malebranche,  ate  but  refinements  on 
the  meditations  of  Des  Cartes.  But  Mr.  Hobbes» 
Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Mandeville,  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Hutchefon,  have 
all  of  them,  according  to  their  different  and  incon- 
fiflent  fyftems,  endeavoured  at  leafl,  to  be,  in  fome 
meafure,  original;  and  to  add  fomething  to  that 
flock  of  obfervations  with  which  the  world  had  been 
fumifhed  before  them.  This  branch  of  the  Englifh 
Philofophy,  which  feems  now  to  be  entirely  negleded 
by  the  Englifh  themfelves,  has,  of  late^  been  tranf- 
ported  into  France.  I  obferve  fome  traces  of  it,  not 
only  in  the  Encjclopidie,  but  in  the  Theory  of  agree- 
able fentiments  by  M.  de  Pouilly,  a  work  that  is  in 
many  refpefls  original;  and  above  all,  in  the  late  Dif- 
courfe  upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  inequa- 

^  lity  amongft  mankind,  by  M.  Rouflfeau  of  Geneva*^ 
A  new  tranflation  of  Mr.  Smith's  Theory,  (including 

his  laft  additions^}  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1 79S  by 

uu  %  Madame 
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2l0nt.  Madame  de  Coadofcett  with  fome  iiige^i^m  letter!  gg 
SfBptthy  anaexed  to  it,  wrilteq  by  ibe  tranflitor^ 

NOTE  (D),  p.  479 

JBy  way  of  explanation  of  what  is  hintej  9t  in  the 

fpot-QOte,  p.  4799 1  think  it  proper  bjfc  ipe  mvf  to  ad<lf 

that  ^t  the  period  when  this  memoir  waf  read  befote 

the  Roy^l  Society  of  £dinbttrgh»  it  was  not  unufvaly 

^en  among  men  of  fome  talents  and  inf ormation,  ti^ 

confound^  ftudioufly,  the  fpeculative  do£bines  of  PoU« 

tical  Economy^  with  thofe  difculEons  concerning  die 

firft  principles  of  Government  which  happened  unfor* 

innately  at  that  time  to  agitate  the  public  mind*    The 

doftrine  of  a  Free  Trade  was  itfelf  reprefented  as  of  9 

^evolutionary  tendency ;  and  fome  who  had  formeilf 

prided  diemfelvei  on  their  intimacy  with  Mr.Smith,  and 

on  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his  liberal  fyftem^ 

b^gan  to  call  in  queftion  the  expediency  of  fubjediiig 

to  the  difputations  of  philofophers,  the  arcana  of  Statp 

Policyj  and  the  unfathomable  wifdom  of  the  feudal 

ages.    In  reprinting  this  Se&ion  at  prefent,  Vhan^ 

from  obvious  motives,  followed  fcrupuloufly  the  tetf 

of  the  firft  edition^  without  any  alterations  or  additioi^ 

iKfhsttfoever }  referving  any  comments  and  cridcifini 

which  I  have  to  oflFer  on  Mr.Smith's  work^  for  a  dif- 

f ereat  publication.    ( 1 8 1  a  } 

NOTE  (E),  p.  500 

Notwithftandmg  the  unqualified  praife  I  have  b^ 
ftowedt  in  the  text,  on  Mr.  Smith's  anrangcmenti  I 
readily  admit,  that  fome  of  his  incidental  difcuftoni 
and  digreffions  might  have  been  m(»e  IkilfiiUy  and 
happily  incorporated  with  his  geoeial  defign.    Liufe 

4  fadh 
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Mki  hcmevttf  will  be  laid  on  blemtihes  of  dot  ftatf  MOTBt* 

b]r  tfaofe  who  axe  awaxe  of  die  extreme  difficulty  ef 

giting  any  thing  like  a  fyftematie  fliape  to  refearchec^ 

ib  tariou8|  and>  at  firft  view,  fo  unconne^iedj  as  hit 

phn  embi^ces : — Some  of  them  haring  for  their  aisft 

to  eftabliih  abftra£t  principles  of  imitetfal  application  | 

and  others  bearing  a  particnlar  reference  to  the  oir«» 

cnmftanoes  and  policy  of  our  own  country. It 

ought  to  be  remembered)  befid€j$^  how  much  our  tafte^ 
in  matters  of  arrangement)  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
dttr  individual  habits  of  thdught^  by  the  accidental 
iotkdiiSt  of  our  early  ftudies }  and  by  other  citcnm4 
lltfnces  which  may  be  expedbed  to  prefent'  the  famd 
6bj#As  undef  diftrent  afpe£ts  to  different  inquirers.^ 
Something  of  this  kind  is  experienced  even  in  thofd 
inora  exa£l  Sciences,  where  die  whole  bufinefs  of  ad 
elementary  writer  is  to  ftate  known  and  deiftonftrated 
ttuthsy  in  a  logical  and  pleafing  feries.  It  has  been 
experienced  moft  remarkably  in  pitre  geotnetry,  thiT 
^kments  of  which  have  been  modelled  into  a  hundte^i 
different  fotm^  by  the  firft  mttfaematiGisins  of  modem 
Bufope)  while  none  of  them  has  yet  been  able  to  uniM 
|he  lafiVages  ^  the  public  in  fsvour  of  any  one  arran^ 
ment  as  indiCpittably  the  beft.  What  allowances^  then, 
«M  ditffe  ^liilM  tOf  ii^boy  venturing  up<on  a  vaft  and 
timrdddeil  field)  afpife  fo  combine'  widl  the  tafle  of 
Mginal  f|>eeukfio]¥^  n  fyftematical  regard  to  lurtiiiiotis 
method)  if  diey  iboi0d  Ibmetimes  happen,  to  miftah^ 
the  hiftorical  order  of  their  own  conclufions  for  the 
patural  procedure  of  the  human  underftanding  I 

NOTE  {f)f  f,  |oa 

When  tius  memoir  was  firff  written)  1  was  not  fully 
MT^e  fo  what  M  etlent  tii6  Frenchr£<onoimfts  had  beeb 

UM  $  *nicKi 
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NOTESr  anticipated  In  fome  of  their  moft  iimiutUiitcondnfioB^ 

hj  writers  (chiefly  Britifh)  of  a  much  eailier  date.    I 

had  often^  indeed,  been  ftruck  with  the  coincidfnfe 

betweeq  their  reafonings  amceming  die  adiantys  oC 

dieir  territorial  tax,  and  Mr.  Locke's  fpecnhtbns  om 

the  iame  fubje&,  in  one  of  his  political  dilboiirfes  pah* 

liflied  fixty  years  before  ;  as  weU  as  widi  the  coincidence 

of  their  argument  againft  corporations  and  exdofive 

companies,  with  what  had  been  urged  at  a  ftill  eaifier 

period,  by  die  celebrated  John  de  Witt ;  by  Sir  Jofiah 

Child  (  ^y  John  Gary  of  Briftol ;  and  by  various  odier 

fpecubrive  men,  who  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

feventeenth  century.  To  thefelaft  writers,  my  attentioo 

had  been  diredied  by  fome  quotations  and  references  of 

the  Abbe  Morellet,  in  his  very  able  Memoir  on  the 

Eaft  India  Company  of  France,  printed  in  1 769.   Many 

paflTages,  howerer,  much  more  full  and  explicit  than 

thofe  which  had  fallen  in  his  way,  have  been  pcmited  oii( 

to  me  by  the  Earl  of  Xiauderdale,  in  his  curious  and 

valuable  colleAion  of  rare  Engliih  Tra£ls  relating  to 

political  economy.    In  fome  of  thefe,  the  argument  is 

ftated  in  a  manner  fo  clear  and  fo  concluiive,  a$  to  veiw 

der  it  furprifing,  that  truths  of  which  the  public  has 

\)een  fo  long  in  pofleffion,  (hould  have  been  fo  comv 

pletely  overbome  by  prejudice  and  mifrepiefentati<Mi» 

as  to  have  had,  to  a  large  proportion  of  readers,  th^ 

appearance  of  novelty  and  paradox,  when  revived  in 

the  philqfpphical  theories  pf  the  pr^f<^t  age*. 

Th« 

*  TKatthe  writeri  of  tlus  IfUnd  fhould  luiTe  had  ihe  ftait  of 
thofe  in  the  greater  part  of  Eorope^  in  adopting  eD%hteiied  idea^ 
conceming  commercei  will  not  appear  furprifingi  when  we  confider 
that  •*  according  to  the  Common  Lav  of  £ngland»  the  feedmn 
«  of  trade  is  the  birthright  of  the  fubjea.''  For  the  opinions  o£ 
Lord  Coke  and  of  Lord  Chxef-Jufiice  Fortefcue,  on  this  poii^ 

^  pamphlet  bjr  Lord  LauderdjOei  titled, «  Hints  to  the  Ma[- 
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The  fyftem  of  political  economy  which  piofefles  to  KOT&S. 
Tegulate  the  conunercial  intercourfe  of  different  nations^ 
and  which  Mr.  Smith  has  dillinguiihed  hj  the  title  of 
the  Commercial^  or  Mercantile  Syftem,  had  its  root  in 
prejudices  ftill  more  iweterate  than  thofe  which  re- 
ftrained  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  induftrj  among 
the  membexB  of  the  £une  community*   It  was  fupported 
npt  onlj  by  the  prejudices  with  which  all'  innovations 
have  to  contend,  and  by  the  talents  of  very  powerful 
bodies  of  men  interefted  to  defend  it,  but  by  the  mif- 
taken  and  clamorous  patriotifm  of  many  good  citizenst 
and  their  blind  hoilility  to  fuppofed  enemies  or  rivals 
abroad.    The  abfurd  and  ddufive  principles,  too,  for- 
merly to  prevalent,  with  refpe£k  to  the  nature  of  national 
wealth,  and  the  eflendal  importance  of  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  (principles  which,  though  now  b 
clearly  and  demonftrably  exploded  by  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Smith,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  fall  in  natu- 
rally, and  almoft  inevitably,  with  the  firft  apprehenfions 
of  the  mind  when  it  begins  to  fpeculate  concerning  the 
Theory  of  Commerce),  communicated  to  the  Mercantile 
Syftem  a  degree  of  plaufibility,  againft  which  the  mod 
acute  reafoners  of  our  oMrn  times  are  not  always  fuffi- 
ciently  on  their  guard.     It  was  accordingly,  at  a  confi- 
derably  later  period,  that  the  wifdom  of  its  maxims  came 
to  be  the  fubje£l  of  general  difcuflion ;  and,  even  at 
this  day,  the  controverfy  to  which  the  difcuffion  gave 
rife  cannot  be  faid  fb  be  completely  fettled,  to  the  fatif- 
izStion  of  all  parties*     A  few  enlightened  individuals, 
however,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  very  early  got  a 


<*  nufaAnrett  of  Great  Britain^''  &c.  (primed  m  2S05);  wkere 
lUlb  nosy  be  found  a  lift  of  ftatutei  containini^  rscognitions  and 
dsdaatioiii  of  the  above  prindpte* 

If  If  4  glimpff 
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NOTBS»  gKmpfe  of  the  truth*  $  and  k  is  hitt  juftke,  dbt  ^e 
fcattered  hints  which  they  threw  ovrt  jBiouM  he  trea^ 
fured  up  as  materials  for  literary  hiftory.  I  hare  fome-» 
times  thought  of  attempting  a  flight  iket«b  on  that  fub-s 
je6t  myfeif  ;  but  am  not  without  hopes  that  this  fagged 
tion  may  hare  the  eSeEt  of  recommending  the  ta&  ta 
icMtte  abler  hand.  At  prefent,  I  fliaQ  only  quote  one 
or  two  paragraphs  from  a  pamphlet  pubiiAed  in  17349 
by  Jacob  Vanderiint  f ;  an  author  whbfe  name  has  beeir 
frequently  referred  to  of  late  years^  but  whofe  book 
nefer  feems  to  hare  attraded  much  notice  till  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Kations.  He  de-> 
icribes  himfelf,  in  his  Preface,  as  2en  ordinary  traiefthan^ 
Jrem  wbom  tie  concijetfefs  and  accuracy  of  afiholar  is  not 
to  be  expedled  \  and  yet  the  following  paiEige^  wiff 
bear  a  comparifon,  boA  in  point  of  good  feiife  and  oi 
liberality,  with  what  was  fo  ably  urged  by  Mr.  Hume 
twenty  years  afterwards^  in  his  tShy  on«  the  Jeakafy 
of  Trade. 

^  All  nations  have  fome  commodities  peodtar  to 
^  them,  whichj  therefore,  are  undoubtedly  defigned  to 

*  AecQfi&ig  to  t&e  ftatement  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cbtcritnryt 
the  foHowhig  do^bine  was  deKvcied  in  the  Eoglifli  Hoofe  of  Qm^- 
mons  by  Sir  Tbomas  More  (then  Speaker)^  abnoft  three  ccBtmies 
ago.  *<  I  fay  confidently^  you  need  not  fear  this  penury  01*  fcarce- 
u  nefi  of  money ;  the  xnterconrfe  of  things  being  fo  eftabCihM 
«*  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  there  is  a  perpetuil  derirafiQii 
<<  of  all  that  can  be  necefiary  to  mankinds  Thus,  your  oomn»». 
^  dities  will  ever  find  out  money ;  while,  not  to  go  ixTi  I  fbaiSk 
^  produce  our  own  merchants  onlyi  who,  (let  me  aflure  you)  win 
«*  be  always  as  glad  of  your  com  and  cattle  as  you  can  be  ^  WBOf 
**  thing  they  bring  you." — ^The  Life  and  R^gn  of  King  Heuy 
the  Eighth,  London,  167a,  p*i3J» 

It  is  not  a  little  difcouraging  to  reflet,  that  the  mercantile  pr^ 
judice  here  combated  by  this  great  a^nk,  has  not  yet  yidded  en^ 
tirely  to  all  the  philoibphiad  lights  of  tihe  iSth  century. 

t  ^  Money  Anfwen  all  Thiags^''  te.  te.  Lo^tei^  it94- 

«  be 
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*  t«  the  fotHidation  of  commerce  between  the  fer^ral  ffCJXEim 

*  nations,  and  produce  z  great  deal  of  maritime  em- 
^  ployment  for  mankind^  which  probably,  withoat  fiiich 
^  peculiarities,  could  not  be ;  and  in  tlits  refpe£t,  I 
<<  fuppofe,  we  are  diftinguifhed,  as  well  as  other  na» 
«  tions  $  and  I  have  before  taken  notice,  that  if  one 
«  nation  be  by  nature  more  diftinguifhed  in  this  refpe£i 
^  than  another,  as  they  will,  by  that  means,  gain  more 
^  money  than  fuch  other  nations,  fo  the  prices  of  all 
^  their  commodities  and  labour  will  be  higher  in  fuch 
^  proportion,  and  confequently,  they  will  not  be  richer 
^  or  more  powerful  for  haring  more  money  than  their 
^  neighbours. 

<<  But,  if  we  import  any  kind  of  goods  cheaper  than 
<<  we  can  now  raife  them,  which  otherwife  might  be 

*  as  wen  raifed  at  home ;  in  this  cafe,  undoubtedly^ 
^  we  ought  to  attempt  to  raife  fuch  commodities,  and 
^  thereby  fumiih  fo  many  new  branches  of  employ** 
^  ment  and  trade  for  our  own  people;  and  remore  the 
**  inconvenience  of  receiving  any  goods  from  abroad^ 
^  which  we  can  anywife  raife  on  as  good  terms  our- 
^  felves :  and,  as  this  ihould  be  done  to  prevent  every 
<<  nation  from  finding  their  account  with  us  by  any 

'  •^  fuch  commodities  whatfoever,  fo  this  would  more 
^  effeAually  fhut  out  all  fuch  foreign  goods  thap  any 
^  law  can  do, 

«  And  as  this  is  all  the  prohibitbns.and  reftraintfi 
••  whereby  any  foreign  trade  (hovld  be  obftmfted,  fo, 
^  if  this  method  were  obferved,  our  gentry  would  find 
^  themfelves  the  richer,  notwithftanding  their  con^ 
^  fumption  of  fuch  other  foreign  goods,  as  being  the 
M  peculiarities  of  other  nations,  we  may  be  obltge<^ 
^  to  import.  For  if,  when  we  have  thus  raifed  all  we 
f  can  at  home,  the  goods  we  hnport  after  this  is  done 
f^  \tt  c^per  tluKn  we  can  raife  fach  goods  ourfehres^ 

«?  (which 
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KOTES.  ^  (which  they  mail  be^  otherwife  we  (hall  not  in^ott 
*'  them^)  it  15  plain,  the  confumption  of  any  fuch  goods 
^  cannot  occafion  fo  great  an  expence  as  they  woiiM» 
^'  if  we  could  fhut  them  out  by  an  a£l  of  parliament 
^'  in  order  to  raife  them  ourfelves. 

**  From  hence,  therefore,  it  muft  appear,  that  it  is 
^  impof&ble  any  body  fbould  be  poorer,  for  ufing  any 
**  foreign  goods  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can  raife  them 
^'  ourfelres,  after  we  have  done  all  we  poffibly  can  to 
^  raife  fuch  goods  as  cheap  as  we  import  them,  and  find 
^'  we  cannot  do  it;  nay,  this  very  circumftance  makes  alt 
**  fuch  goods  come  under  the  cbaraAer  of  the  pecuBom 
*^  rities  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  able  to  raife  any 
^  fuch  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  do ;  fpr  they  will 
**  neceflirily  operate  as  fuch.**«^(pp.p7, 98, 99.) 

The  fame  author,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  quotes 
from  Erafmus  Philips,  a  maxim  which  he  calls  a  glorious 
pu :  <'  Tb^t  a  trading  nation  fhould  be  an  open  war^ 
^  houfe,  where  the  merchant  may  buy  what  he  pleafes^ 
<<  and  fell  what  he  c^n.  Whatever  b  brought  to  you, 
'<  if  you  don't  want  it,  you  won't  purchafe  it ;  if  yoa 
*'  do  want  it,  the  largenefs  pf  tb^  impoft  don't  keep  it 
¥  from  you#" 

^'  All  nations  of  the  world,  therefore,**  (fays  Van^ 
derlint)  <<  fliould  be  reg^-ded  as  one  body  of  trades* 
**  men,  ezercifing  their  various  occupations  for  dis 
^  mutual  benefit  and  advantage  of  each  other.*— (p.42.) 
*^  I  will  not  contend,"  (he  adds,  evidently  in  compU. 
^  ance  with  national  prejudices,)  <<  I  will  not  contend 
'<  for  a  free  and  unreftr^iined  trade  with  refpe£k  t» 
<^  France,  though  I  c^n't  fee  it  cpuld  do  us  any  harm 
a  even  in  that  cafe,"— -(p. 45.) 

In  thefe  laft  fentences,  an  argument  is  fuggefted 
|br  a  free  commerce  all  over  the  globe,  founded  on  tho 
Um^  principle  on  which  Mr*  3°uth  hjis  demonftrated 

tbo 
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tlie  beneficial  efi^As  of  a  diyifion  and  diftribution  of  NOTES* 
labour  among  tbe  members  of  the  fame  community* 
The  happinefs  of  the  whole  race  would,  in  fa£l>  be 
promoted  by  the  former  arrangement,  in  a  manner  ex« 
9(Bdj  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  comforts  of  a  par* 
ticular  nation  are  multiplied  by  the  latter. 

In  the  fame  Eflay,  Mr*  Vanderlint,  following  the 
£DOtfteps  of  Locke,  maintains,  with  confiderable  inge-* 
Qttity,  the  noted  do^rine  of  the  Economifts,  that  all 
f^xes  fall  ultimately  on  land;  and  recommends  the 
f]uibftitution  of  a  land-tax>  in  place  of  thofe  complicated 
fifcal  regulations,  which  have  been  everywhere  adopted 
by  the  ftatefmen  of  modem  Europe  i  and  which,  while 
t^ey  imppveriih  ^nd  opprefs  the  people,  do  not,  in  the 
£une  degree,  enrich  the  foyereign  *• 

The  do^rine  which  more  explufively  diftinguifhes 
diis  celebrated  fed,  is  neither  that  of  the  freedom  of 
trade,  nor  of  the  territorial  tax,  (on  both  of  which    ^ 
topics  they  had  bceq,  in  part,  anticipated  by  Englifh 

*  Lord  (.anderdals  hat  traced  ibme  lunty  of  wfatt  are  com- 
inonly  conlidered  as  the  peculiarities  pf  (he  economical  fyftem,  in 
various  Britiih  publicatioiis  now  ahnoft  foi^otten.  The  following 
cxtraAy  from  a  lYeatife  publiihed  by  Mr.AfgiIly  in  i6$6t  breathes 
iih^  very  fpirit  of  Qiiefiiay's  philoTophy. 

«  What  we  call  commodities  is  nothing  but  land  fevered  from 
<*  the  foil.  Man  deals  in  nothing  but  earth.  The  n;ierchants  are 
«  the  fuSton  ai  the  woridt  to  exchange  one  part  of  the  earth  for 
«  another.  The  king  himfelf  is  fed  by  the  labour  of  the  oz  2 
a  and  the  clothing  of  the  armyy  and  vi^hjallipg  of  the  navyy 
«  muft  all  be  paid  for  to  the  owner  of  the  foil  as  the  ultiinate 
«  receiver.  iUl  things  in  the  worid  are  originally  the  produce  of 
**  the  grounds  and  there  muft  all  things  be  iaifed."«<-(Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Public  W^th,  P.Y13.)  « 

The  tide  of  AigiU's  Tkieatife  is,  ^  Several  AlTertions  proved,  is 
^rder  to  create  another  Species  of  Money  than  Ggld."  Its  obj^ 
was  to  fupport  Dr.  Chamberiayne's  propofition  for  a  Land  Bank, 
which  he  laid  before  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1693,  and 
|^$fort  the  S^otifh  Pafliament  in  1703* 

writers), 
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WyPBS.  ^^^vvi)  ^^  v^  ^J  ^^^  f^  inguiou§f  and  f(Xw 
ciblj  urged^  with  tefpod  tothettndeney  of  dittxHBiig 
regulations  and  reftnints,  to  enoonnge  the  indoftrf  ci 
towns  in  pre£ntnce  to  that  of  die  countrf •  To  nmm 
At  langnifbing  agriculture  of  JPraace  was  die  firft  aaA 
tbe  leading  aim  of  their  fpeculations )  and  it  is  ifflpof- 
6blt  not  to  admire  the  metaphyfical  acuteneft  and  f(d>- 
tlet^,  widi  which  all  dieir  rarioiis  difcuffions  are  fo 
combined  as  to  bear  fyftemattcally  upon  dns  favotlrite 
objed.  The  influence  of  theit  bbour*  in  turning  tlio 
attention  of  French  ftatefinen»  under  the  old  monardly, 
to  die  encouragement  of  diis  eflential  branch  of  na- 
tional induftry,  waS  remarked  by  Mr.  Smidi  more  Axa 
thirty  years  ago  $  nor  has  it  altogether  ceafed  to  opefste 
in  the  fame  diredion,  under  all  the  violent  and  fimtaftic 
metamorphofes  which  the  gOYemment  of  that  country 
has  fince  exhibited  *• 

In  combating  the  policy  of  commercial  pritikgei^ 
ssid  in  averting  die  reciprocal  advantages  of  a  Ired 
trade  among  diflFerent  nations,  the  founders  of  tbe 
economical  kOi  caididly  acknowledged,  from  die  be* 
ginning,  that  their  firft  lights  Were  borrowed  front 
England.  The  teftimony  of  M«  Turgot  upon  this  poiol 
is  fo  perfedly  decifive,  diat  I  hope  to  gratify  feme  of 
my  readers  (in  the  prefent  interrupted  ftate  of  our 
communication  with  ibe  continent),  by  the  following 
quotations  from  a  memoir,  which,  till  lately,  was  -wmrf 
litde  known,  even  in  France,  They  aretranfcribed  from 
Ids  Eloge  on  M*  Vincent  de  Goumay ;  a  name  which 
has  sdways  b^en  united  with  |hat  of  Qvefnay^  by  tho 
French  writets  whp  hate  attempted  to  t^ce  die  ori» 

*  &  M  bot  jufiice  to  th<  &c<momifti  id  add,  that  they  havs  Uii( 
more  ftreis  ihan  any  odier  dafs  of  writen  wbatdbsvcr »  oa  the 
principles  of  poCdcal  economy^  cbnfukred  ia  thiir  ooaiic^kiBa  with 
Iha  iat^Oe^iul  and  tnoral  ^haj^^er  of  a  people 

gin 


gbi  9Bd  pro^grefs  of  th^  novf  prewlii^  opuuons  q»  koi^ 
thi«  blanch  of  legUIa^tioi?u  *—  (Oeuvr^  de  M.  Turgol^ 
Tomeni.   Psuria,  i8q8.) 

<<  QouRNATi  &c.  eft  mort  k  P^ris  le  27.  Juixi  deiaier 
^  (1759)  ^^  de  qusrante  fiept  ?n$. 

<<  II  etoit  n6  ^  Saint^Malo,  ^n  moi  de  Mai  1 7 1 2^  d* 
^  Claude  Vincknt,  Tw  des  plu^  coafid^rables  ii6g9r 
^  jQJans  de  cette  yillf »  et  fecretaire  du  roi. 

<<  Sefi  parens  le  deftinerent  au  commerce*  et  Ven^ 
«  Toyerent  i,  Cadix  ea  17299  a  peine  ig6  de  dix  fept 
w  ans,**— (p,32i-) 

(<  Aox  lumi^res  que  M.  de  Goumay  tiroit  de  (g 
f<  propre  experience  et  de  fes  r^^xion%  il  joignit  la 
<*  ledlure  dfs  meiUeurs  ouvrages  que  pofledent  fur  cet|;e 
<<  natiere  lef  diffi^rentes  nations  4^  r£urope>  ft  en  par^ 
^  ticulier  la  ttati$n  Angloifei  la  plus  riche  de  touies  tf^  ct 
^  g^^r^  et  dont  il  s*Stoit  rendu^pour  cette  raifon^  la  laagm 
«  familiire.  Les  ouvrages  qu'il  lut  avec  plus  de.plaifir, 
^<  et  dont  1  g  puta  le  plus  la  do^lrine^  f urent  les  traites 
^<  4tt  fameu):  Jofia«  Childy  qu'il  a  tzaduits  depuis  en 
i<  Franfoif 9  et  les  m^moire^  du  Grand  Fenfioniuixe 
<<  Jean  de  Witt*  Qa  fait  que  c;es  deux  grands  bonunfls 
^  font  cpnfid^rls.  Tun  ea  Asgleterre^  Tautre  en  Hoi- 
*^  \m^%  copune  les  legiflateurs  du  commerce;  que 
^<  leufs  principes  font  devenus  les  principeii  natioaaux> 
^  et  que  Tobfervatiom  de  ces  prtncipcfi  eft  reg^d^ 
^  comme  une  des  fbwrces  de  la  prodigieufe  fup£nprit£ 
^  que  ces  deux  nations  ont  acquife  dans  le  commeroe 
«  fur  toutes  ks  autres  puifiancos.  M*  de  Goumaf 
^<  trouToit  ians  cefle  dans  la  pratique  d'un  commevor 
tf  etendtt  U  T^rification  d^  ce$  principes  fimples  <t 
^  Ittomumxy  il  fe  les  readoit  prapres  £u]is  pr^Toir  qu'il 
«<  doit  dei^u^  \  en  repmdre  un  jour  la  lumiere  en 

<*  France^ 
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NOTES.  ^  France,  et  2l  m^riter  de  fa  patrie  le  m&ne  tribut  di 
*'  reconnoiflancey  que  I'Angleterre  et  la  HoUande  ren- 
^  dent  i.  la  mimoire  de  ces  deux  bienfaiteurs  de  leur 
«  nation  et  de  lliumanite.'*— '(pp.  324,  325.) 

*<  M.  de  Groumay,  apr^  avoir  quitte  rEfpagne,  prk 
^  la  refolution  d'employer  qudques  annees  a  iroyiget 
^  dans  les  differentes  parties  de  PEurope,  foit  pour 
'^  augmenter  fes  connoiflances,  foit  pour  ^tendre  fei 
M  correfpondances  et  former  des  liaifons  avantageufeS 
*<  pour  le  commerce,  qu'il  fe  propofoit  de  continuer. 
<<  II  voyagea  k  Hambourg ;  il  parcourut  la  Hpllande  eC 
<<  I'Angleterre ;  partout  il  faifoit  des  obfervations  et 
<<  raflembloit  des  m^moires  fur  I'etat  du  commerce  et 
<*  de  la  marine,  et  fur  les  principes  d'adminiftradon 
<<  adoptes  par  ces  diff!6rentes  nations  relativement  a  oes 
^^-^  grands  objets.  II  entretenoit  pendant  fes  yoyagel 
«<  une  correfpondance  fuivie  avec  M.  de  Maurepas, 
<<  auquel  il  faifoit  part  des  lumi^res  qu'il  recueiUoit'* 

— (PP-325*3^M 

<<  M»  de  Goumay  acheta,  en  17499  une  charge  de 

<<  confeiller  au  grand  confeil  *,  et  une  phce  d^intendant 

*<  du  commerce  etant  venue  a  vaquer  au  commence- 

*f  ment  de  1751,  M.  de  Machault,  a  qui  le  mftrite  de 

<<  M;  de  Gournay  etoit  tres-connu,  la  lui  fit  donnen 

<<  Ceft  de  ce  moment  que  la  vie  de  M.  de  Gournay 

<<  devint  celle  d'un  homme  public :  fon  entr6e  an 

<<  Bureau   du  commerce  parut  £tre  Fepoque   d'one 

<<  revolution.     M.  de  Gournay,  dans  une  pratique  dfe 

^  vingt  ans  du  commerce  le  plus  £tendu  et  le  plus 

«  varie,  daffs  la  frequentatim  des  plus  haUUs  negocians  de 

<<  HoUande  et  ^Angleterre^  dans  la  UBure  des  auteurs  Us 

<<  plus  efUnies  de  ces  deux  natknSf.  dans  PAfervaAon  ed^ 

«*  tentive  des  caufes  de  leur  itonnante profpinti^  s'£toit  faft 

^  des  principes  qui  parurent  nouveaux  a  quelques-uc^ 

«  deft 
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^  des  magiftrats  qui  compofoient  le  Bureau  du  Com*  i^oTES. 
«  merce.*'— (pp.  327,328.) 

^  M*  de  Goumay  n'ignoroit  pas  que  plufieurs  des 
<<  abus  auxquels  il  s'oppofoit,  avoient  M  autrefois 
<<  ^tablU  dans  une  grande  parde  de  FEurope,  et  qu'il 
^<  en  reftoit  m£me  encore  des  veftiges  en  Angleterre ; 
*<  mais  il  favoit  aufE  que  le  gouvemement  Angloia  eti 
<<  avoit  detruit  une  partie  ;  que  s'il  en  reftoit  encore. 
^  quelques-unes,  bien  loin  de  les  adopter  comme  des 
<<  ^tabliflemens  utiles,  il  cherchoit  I  les  reftreindre,  \  les 
^  empficher  de  s'^tendre,  et  ne  les  tol^roit  encore,  que 
<<  parcequ^  la  conftitution  republicaine  met  quelquefois 
^<  des  obftacles  'k  la  reformation  de  certains  abus^ 
<<  lorfque  ces  abus  ne  peurent  £tre  corriges  que  par  une 
<<  autont^  dont  Texercice  le  plus  avantageuz  au  peu- 
'^  pie  excite  toujours  fa  defiance.  //  favoit  enfin  que 
•*  depuis  unjtecle  toutes  les  perfonnes  eclaireesy  foit  en 
'<  Hollander  foit  en  Angleterre j  regardoient  ces  abus  comme 
**  des  reftes  de  la  iariarie  Gothique  et  de  lafnhlejfe  de  tous 
<<  les  gmevememens  qui  riavoient  n%  connu  P importance  de 
<<  la  liberti  publiquey  ni  fu  la  proteger  des  invafions  de 
«  Pefprit  monopcleur  et  de  P inter  it  particulier^m 

«  M.  dt 

*  Some  of  thefe  liberal  principles  found  their  way  Into  France 
before  the  end  of  the  z  7th  centaiy. — See  a  very  cnrious  book 
entitled,  Le  Detail  de  la  France  fous  le  Rtgne  Prefent.  The  firft 
edition  (whieh  I  have  never  met  with)^  appeared  in  169^  or  1699  » 
the  fecond  was  printed  in  1707-  Both  editions  are  anonymous  i 
but  the  author  is  well  known  to  have  been  M.  de  Bois-Guilbert ; 
to  whom  Voltaire  has  alfo  (erroneoufly)  afcribed  the  Prajet  tPune 
Dixme  Royalty  publilhed  in  the  name  of  the  MarSchat  de  Vauban. 
(See  the  Ephcmerides  du  Citoyen  for  the  year  17699  Tome  DC 
pp.  II,  13. 

The  fortunate  expreffion,  laijez  nous  fairer  which  an  old  mer- 
chant (Le  Gendre)  is  faid  to  have  u(ed  in  a  converiation  with  Col« 
bert ;  and  the  (till  more  lignificant  maxim  of  the  Marquis  d'Ai^en* 
fo%  pa*  trop  gouvemer^  are  indebted  chiefly  for  that  pravetbial 

2  tdh^ 
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• 

^  M«  de  Goumay  avoit  fait  et  yu  fabe,  feadaat 

^'  Yingt  ans,  le  plus  grand  commerce  4e  riuuverg  (ana 
*'  avoir  eu  occailoa  d'apprendre  autrement  ^ue  par  les 
^  li7re$  I'eziftence  de  toutes  ces  loiz  auxqucUes  ii 
**  Toyoit  attad&er  taat  d'amportancey  et  il  ne  doyok 
^<  poiiit  alorg  qu'on  le  prendroit  pour  unmvaUmr^  ua 
^<  bomnu  i  Jffiinus^  lorfqu'  il  ae  feroit  que  derelopper 
><  Jes  principes  que  Fexperience  lui  arok  enfeignes,  ct 
i^  qu'il  voyoit  uniyerfellement  recomius  par  les  nego- 
^<  cians  les  plus  eclaii^s  avec  lefquels  il  vivoit. 

<<  Ces  principesi  qu'oa  qualifioit  6&  fyftinu  n»u9eam^ 
f*  ne  lui  paroi/Toient  que  les  maxnnes  du  plus  £mple 
^  bon  fens*  Tout  ce  fr6teTid\x/jifieme  etoit  appuye  fur 
f^  cette  maxime,  qu*en  general  tout  homn^  connoit 
*f  Bdieux  fon  propre  inter^t  qu'un  autre  homme  a  qui 
•<'  cet  iat^et  eft  eniterement  indifferent*. 


celebrity  which  they  have  now  acquired*  to  the  acddental  luftre 
reflected  upon  them  by  the  difcuffions  of  more  modem  times. 
They  mnft»  at  the  iame  ttf|ie»  be  allowed  to  evince  in  their  aiith0i% 
a  clear  perception  of  the  iniportance  of  a  probleniy  which  Mb, 
Burke  has  ibmewhere  pronounced  to  be  «  one  oftbefineji  in  kgif' 
^  lation  ; — to  afeertmUf  wJbat  tbeficUe  ought  to  take  upon  Hfrlf 
f^  ta  HreB  by  the  public  wfdom  ;  and<u}bat  it  ought  tolea9e»  with 
**  eu  little  interfirenee  as  poffible^  to  individual  difcretion/*  The 
/olution  of  this  problemy  in  fome  of -its  moft  interefting  cafesy  may^ 
be  i^garded  as  one  of  the  principal  objedls  of  Mr.  Smith's  Inquiry  { 
jjiA^  among  the  many  haf^y  changes  which  that  work  has  gpra- 
dually  produced  is  prevailing  opinions^  none  is»  perhaps*  of  greats 
confequence,  than  its  powerful  tSk£i  in  difcrediting  that  empirical 
fpirit  of  tampering  Regulation*  which  the  multitude  is  fo  apt  to 
miibke  for  the  provident  iagacity  of  political  experience. 

*  I  have  endeavoured*  in  a  former  work*  to  vindicate*  npon  the 
wry  lame  principle*  fome  of  Mr.  Smith's  political  fpeculatkaw 
againft  the  charge  of  being  founded  rather  on  theory  than  oa 
^^tnal  experience.  I  was  not  aware*  till  very  lately*  that  this  voevr 
of  the  fubjedl  had  been  iandHoned  by  fuch  high  authorities  as  M* 
de  GGUrB;iy  and  M.  Tuigot.  —  See  Fhilofophy  of  the  Human 
M4ft4»  pp.  2/4i  KS*  ^i^  jd.  edit. 


v^ 
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•«  Dc  li  M.  de  Goumay  concluoit,  que  lorfque  NOTES. 
<<  rint^r£t  des  particuliers  eft  precif(6ment  le  m£me  que 
**  rinterlt  general^  ce  qu'onpeut  faire  de  mieux  eftde 
•*  laifTer  chaque  homme  libre  de  faire  ce  qu'il  veut.  — . 
<<  Or  il  trouvoit  impoffible  que  dans  le  commerce 
<<  abandonne  ^  lui-^meme,  Tint^r^t  particulier  ne  con-> 
«  courfit  pas  avec  I'interfit  general." — ^^(pp-  334,  335, 

33<S-) 
In  mentioning  M.  de  Goumay's  opinion  on  the  fub-. 

yeSt  of  taxation^  M.  Turgot  does  not  take  any  notice  of 

the  fource  from  which  he  derived  it. '  But  on  this  hea4 

(whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  juftnefs  of  that 

opinion)  there  can  be  no  doubt  among  thofe  who  are  ac« 

quainted  with  the  writings  of  Locke  and  of  Vandern 

lint.       **  II  penfoit**    (fays  Turgot)    **  que  tous  led 

^  impots,  iont  en  demiere  analyfe,  toujoHrs  payes  par 

*'  le  proprietaire^  qui  vend  d'autant  moins  les  produits 

<<  de  fa  terre,  et  que  fi  tous  les  impots  Stoient  reparti$ 

<<  fur   les  fonds,    les   proprietaires  et  le  royaume  j 

^<  gagneroient  tout  ce  qu'  abforbent  lex  fraix  de  regie^ 

^^  toute  la  confommation  ou  I'emploi  ft^rile'des  hommes 

<<  perduS)  foit  a  percevoir  les  impots,  foit  a  faire  la 

*<  contrebrande,   foit  i,  Fempecher,  fans   compter  la 

*^  prodigieufe  augmentation  des  richefles  et  des  valeurs 

<<  refultantes    do  raugmentatioQ    du   CQmmerce."--^ 

"  (P-35o>35iO 

In  a  note  upon  this  pafl*^ge  by  the  Editorj  this  projeA 

of  a  territorial  tax,  together  with  that  of  a  free  trade, 
are  mentioned  among  the  moft  important  points  in 
which  Goumay  and  Quefnay  agreed  perfeftly  toge- 
ther* :  and  it  is  not  a  littie  curious,  that  the  fame  two 
dofkrines  ihould  have  been  combined  together  as  parts 

*  Ced  efty  avec  la  liberte  du  commerce  et  du  travail,  un  det 
{irincjpaux  point*  fur  lefquels  M.  de  Gounuy  et  M,  Queihay  on^ 
cte  complettement  dVcord*^ 

VOL.    ?.  N   N  of 
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NOTES,   of  the  fame  fyfteiti,   in  the  Treatife  of  Vandcrlint, 
publiflied  almoft  twenty  years  before  *. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Turgot's  account  of  M.  de 
Goumay,  that  any  of  his  original  works  were  ever 
publiflied  J  nor  have  I  heard  that  he  was  known  even 
in  the  capacity  of  a  tranflator,  prior  to  1752*  <'  II  eut 
«<  le  bonheur**  (fays  M.  Turgot)  *<  de  rencontrer  dans 
**  M.  TrudainC)  le  meme  amour  de  la  verity  et  du  bien 
**  public  qui  Tanimoit ;  comme  il  n'avoit  encore  deve- 
«  loppe  fes  principes  que  par  occafion,  dans  la  difcuf&on 
<<  des  afiaires  ou  dans  la  converfation,  M.  Trudaine 
**  Pengagea  a  donner  comme  une  efpece  de  corps  de  {a 
<<  doArine  ;'etc'eft  danscettevue  qu'il  a  traduitt  en 
«•  1752,  les  traites  fur  le  commerce  et  fur  Tintcret  de 
<«  Targent,  de  Jofias  Child  et  de  Thomas  Culpepper.** 
—(p.  354.)  I  quote  this  paiTage,  becaufe  it  enables 
me  to  corre£t  an  inaccuracy  in  point  of  dates,  which 

*  1  have  already  quoted,  from  VaAderlinty  Ills  opinion  about  the 
lireedom  of  trade.  His  ideas  with  refpedl  to  taxation  I  ihall  alfo 
ftate  in  his  own  words :  **  I  can't  difmift  this  head  without  (hew- 
**  ingi  that  if  all  the  taxes  were  taken  off  goods,  and  levied  on 
**  lands  and  houfes  onIy>  the  gentlemen  would  have  more  nett  rent 
**  left  out  6f  their  eftates,  than  they  have  now  when  the  taxes  are 
**  almoft  wholly  levied  on  goods."  For  his  argument  in  proof  of 
this  propofitiont  fee  his  £ilay  en  Money»  p.  109,  et  feq.  See  alio 
Locke's  Conliderations  on  the  lowering  of  Intereft  and  railing  the 
Value  of  Money ;  publiilhed  in  1691. 

As  to  the  dijfcovery  (as  it  has  been  called)  of  the  luminous  dif* 
ttnBion  between  the  *^  prodtut  totoT^  and  the  ^  prodiut  net  dela 
"  culture  V'  it  is  not  worth  while  to  difpute  about  its  author. 
Whatever  merit  this  theory  of  taxation  may  pofleisy  the  wiiole 
credit  of  it  evidently  belongs  to  thofe  who  firfl  propoTed  the  doc- 
trine ftated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  The  calculations  of 
M.  Qyefuayi  however  interefting  and  ufeftil  they  may  have  appeared 
in  a  country  where  (b  great  a  proportion  of  the  territory  was  culti- 
vated by  Metayers  or  Colfm  Partiariif  cannot  furely  be  coofideved 
as  throwing  any  new  light  on  the  general  princ^iles  of  Political  J 

Economy. 

•  See  i\}t  Eph^meridei  du  Citoyeo  for  the  year  1769,  T.  I.  pp.  I3,a5 
a:id  26,  and  T«  IX  p.  9. 

has 
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has  efcaped  the  learned  and  Ingenious,  writev  to  whom    NOTES. 

we   are  indebted  for  the  firfl  complete  edition  which 

has  yet  appeared  of  Turgof  s  works.     After  dividing 

the  Economifts  into  two  fchools^  that  of  Groumayy  and 

that  of  Quefnay,  he  clafles  under  the  former  denomU 

nation  (among  fome  other  very  illuftrious  names),  Mr* 

David  Hume ;  whofe  Political  Difcourfes,  I  muft  take 

the  liberty  of  remarking,  were  publifhed  as  early  as. 

1752,  the  very  year  when  M.  Goumay  publifhed  his 

tranflatioqs  of  Child  and  of  Culpepper. 

The  fame  writer  afterwards  adds :  **  Entre  ces  deuji 

<<  ecoles,  profitant  de  Fune  et  de  I'autre,  mais  evitant 

«  avec  foin  de  paroltre  tenir  ^  aucune,  fe  font  eleves 

<*  quelques  philofophes  ecle£liques,  ^  la  tSte  defquels 

"  il  faut  placer  M.  Turgot,  F Abb^  de  Condillac,  et  le 

<<  celebre  Adam  Smith;  et   parmt  lefque^  on   doi| 

<<  compter  tres-honorablement  le  tradu£keur  de  celui-ci^ 
<*  M,  le  Senateur   Germain  G^rnier,  en   Angleterre 

<<  my  Lord  Landfdown,  a  Paris  M,  Say,  \  Gendye 

<«  M.Simonde." 

How  far  Mr.  Smith  has  availed  himfelf  of  the 
writings  of  the  Economifts  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,^ 
it  is  not  my  prefent  bufineCs  to  examine.  All  that  I 
wiih  to  eftablifh  is,  his  indifputable  claim  to  the  fame 
opinions  which  he  profeiTed  in  common  with  ^emj| 
feveral  years  before  the  names  of  either  Goumay  or  p£ 
Quefnay  were  at  alj  heard  of  in  the  republic  qF  letters. 

With  refpefl:  to  a  very  diO;ii\gui(hed  and  enlightened 
Englifh  ftatefman,  who  is  here  included  along  with 
Mr.  S,mith  among  the  ecle5lic  difciplcs  of  Gournay  and 
of  Quefnay,  I  am  enabled  to  ftate,  from  his  own  au- 
tliority,  the  accidental  circumftance  which  iirft  led  him 
into  this  train  of  thought.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  his  Lordfliip  in  1 795,  he  ex- 
pre  fles  himfelf  thus  : 

N  N  a    *  "I  ow® 
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NOTES.  ''  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  journey  I  oiade  wkfa  Mr.  Smith  from 
<'  Edinburgh  to  London,  the  difference  between  light 
<<  and  darlfindb  through  the  beft  part  of  my  life.  The 
<<  novelty  of  his  principles,  added  to  my  youth  and 
<<  prejudices,  made  tae  unable  to  comprehend  them  at 
M  the  time,  but  he  urged  them  with  fo  much  bencTO- 
^*  lence,  as  well  as  eloquence,  that  they  took  a  certain 
'<  hold,  which,  though  it  did  not  develope  itfelf  fo  as 
«  to  arrive  at  full  con^Lflion  for  fome  few  years  after^ 
<<  I  can  fairly  fay,  has  conftituted,  ever  (ince,  the  hap* 
*<  pinefs  of  my  life,  as  well  as  any  little  confideration 
*«  I  may  have  enjoyed  in  it/* 

As  the  current  of  public  opinion,  at  a  particular  pe« 
riod  (of  at  lead  the  prevailing  habits  of  fttidy),  may 
be  pretty  accurately  judged  of  by  the  books  which  were 
then  chiefly  in  demand,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
before  I  conclude  this  note,  that  in  the  year  1751  (the 
fame  year  in  which  Mr.  Smith  was  promoted  to  his 
Profeflbrihip),  feveral  of  our  choiceil  tra£ts  on  fubjeds 
connected  with  political  economy  were  re-publi(hed  by 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  printers  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Glafgow.  A  book  of  Mr.  Law's,  entitled.  Pro- 
pofals  and  Reafons  for  conftituting  a  Council  of  Trade 
in  Scotland,  &c.  reprinted  in  that  year,  is  now  lying 
before  me  5  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  following 
works  had  recently  iflued  from  the  univerfity  prefs : 
— Child's  Difcourfe  of  Trade  5  Law's  Eflay  on  Money 
and  Trade ;  Gee's  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain confidered  ;  and  Berkeley's  Querift.  In  the  fame 
lift,  Sir  William  Pett/s  Political  Arithmetic  is  adver- 
tifed  as  being  then  in  the  prefs. 

Mr.  Smith's  Le6):ures,  it  muft  be  remembered  (to 
the  fame  of  which  he  owed  his  appointment  at  Glaf^ 
gow),  were  read  at  Edinburgh  as  early  as  1748. 

a  NOTE 
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NOTES. 

NOTE  (G),  p.  1 02. 

Among^  the  queftionable  doftrines  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  lent  the  fanflion  of  his  name»  there  is  per- 
haps none  that  involves  to  many  important  confequences 
as  the  opinion  he  has  ftlaintained  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency of  legal  reftri£tions  on  the  rate  of  intereff* 
The  inconcluGvenefs  of  his  reafoning  on  this  pointy 
has  been  evinced^  with  a  (ingular  degree  of  logical 
acutenefS)  by  Mr.Bentham,  in  a  (hort  treatife  entitled 
ji  Defence  of  Ufury :  a  performance  to  which  (notwith- 
ftanding  the  long  interval  that  has  elapfed  fince  the 
date  of  its  publication)  I  do  not  know  that  any  anfwer' 
has  yet  been  attempted  ;  and  ^hich  a  late  writer,  emi- 
nently acquainted  with  the  operations  of  commerce^ 
has  pronounced  (and,  in  my  opinion^  with  great  truth) 
to  be  "  perfeftly  unanfwerable*."  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  Mr.  Smith  ihould,  in  this  folitary 
inftance,  have  adopted,  on  fuch  flight  grounds,  a  con- 
clufion  fo  ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  general  fpirit 
of  his  political  difcuilions,  andfo  manifeftly  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  which,  on  other  oc- 
cafions,  he  has  fo  boldly  followed  out,  through  all  their 
pra&ical  applications.  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as 
the  French  Economifts  had,  a  feW  years  before,  obviated 
the  mod  pbufible  objections  which  are  apt  to  prefent 
themfelves  againft  this  extenfion  of  the  do£krine  of 
commercial  freedom.  See,  in  particular,  fome  ob- 
servations in  M.Turgot'8  Refie£lions  on  the  Formation 
and  Diftribution  of  Riches  \  and  a  feparate  Eflay,  by 

*  Sir  FraacU  Baring.    Pamphlet  on  the  Bank  of  England* 

the 
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NOTES.  ^^  'ame  anthor,  entitled,  «  Memoire  fur  le  Pret  a 
«*  Interet,  et  fur  le  Commerce  des  Fers.**' 

Upon  this  particular  queftion,  however,  as  well  as 
upon  tfaofe  ix^entioned  in  the  preceding  Note,  I  muft 
be  allowed  to  aflert  the  prior  clainis  of  pur  own  coun- 
trymen to  thofe  of  the  Economifts.    From  a  memoir 
prefented  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Law  {before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  miniftry),  to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
that  very  ingenious  writer  appears  to  have  held  the 
fame  opinion  with  M.  Turgot ;  and  the  arguments  he 
employs  in  fupport  of  it  are  exprefled  with  that  clear- 
nefs  and  concifenefs  which,  in  general,  diftyiguifli  his 
compoGtions.    The  memoir  to  which  I  refer  is  to  be 
found  in  a  French  work  entitled,  Recherches  et  Confix 
derations  fur  les  Finances  de  France^  depuis  i$9SJHfl^^^ 
1721.       See  vol.  vi.  p.  181.  Edit,  printed  at   Liege, 
1758.)     In  the  fame  volume,  this  doftrine  is  afcribed 
by  the  editor,  to  Mr.  Law  as  its  author,  or,  at  lead,  as 
its  (irft  broacher  in  France.     <<   Une  opinion  apportee  en 
•*  France  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  M.Law,   c*eft  que 
<<  }'etat  ne  doit  jamais  donner  de  reglemens  fur  le  taux 
«  de  V  interet.'*~p.  64. 

To  this  opinion  Law  appears  evidently  to  have  be{?n 
led  by  Locke,  whofe  reafonings  (although  he  himfelf 

*  In  an  Eilay  read  before  a  literary  fociety  in  Glafgowy  lame 

years  before  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nationsy  Dr.  Reid 

difputed  the  expediency  of  legal  refbridUons  on  the  rate  of  inte- 

reft ;  founding  his  opinion  on  fome  of  the  fame  confiderations 

which  were  afterwards  fo  forcibly  flated  by  Mr.  Benthjun.     His 

attention  had  probably  been  attracted  to  this  qu^iUon  by  a  very 

vreak  defence  of  thefe  refbidtions  in  Sir  James  Stewart's  Politi- 

cal  Economy ;  a  book  which  had  then  been  recently  publifhed* 

and  which  (though  he  differed  widely  fiomany  of  its  do<Qtui^^ 

he  was  accuilomed,  in  his  academical  ledhires*  to  recommend 

warmly  to  his  fludents.     It  was  indeed  the  only  fyflematical  woik 

on  the  fubjedl  that  had  appeared  in  our  taneuage,  previous  to 

*'-  Smith's  Inquiiy. 

declares 
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declares  in  favour  of  a  legal  rate  of  intereft)  feeni,  all  NOTES* 
of  them»  to  point  at  the  oppofite  conclufion.  Indeed 
the  apology  he  fuggefts  for  the  exifting  regulations  is 
fo  trifling  and  fo  flightly  iirged^  tliat  one  would  almoft 
iuppofe  he  was  prevented  merely  By  i  refpefk  for 
eftabliihed  prejudices,  from  puihing  his  airgtiment  to 
Its  full  extent.  The  pafTage  I  allude  to^  confid&ring  the 
period  when  it  was  written,  does  no  fmall  credit  to 
Locke's  fagacity. — ^"(See  the  folio  edit^  of  his  Worksi 
Voh  ii«  p.  31.  et  feq.) 


i  would  not  have  entered  here  into  the  hiftoridal 
details  contained  in  the  two  laft  Notes,  if  I  had  not  been 
anxious  to  obviate  the  eSeGt  of  that  weak,  biit  inveterate 
prejudice  which  ihuts  the  eyes  of  fo  many  againft  the 
moft  manifeft  and  important  timths^  ^hen  they  are 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  obnoxious  quarter.  The 
leading  opinions  lirhich  the  French  Economifts  em^ 
bodied  and  fyftematized  ^ere^  in  fa£]:,  all  of  Britifh 
Origin ;  and  moft  of  them  follow  as  neceflary  confe- 
quences,  from  a'maxim  of  natural  law,  which  (according 
to  Lord  cuke)  is  identified  with  the  firft  jprinciples  of 
£ngli{h  jurifprudence.  <<  La  hi  de  la  Itherti  entiire  de 
*«  tout  commerce  eft  un  corMaire  du  droit  de  propriete** 

The  truly  exceptionable  part  of  the  economical 
fyftenl  (as  1  have  elfewhete  remarked)  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  poWer  of  the  Sovereign^  Its  original 
authors  and  patrons  were  the  decided  oppofers  of  po-^ 
litical  liberty,  and,  in  their  zeal  fbr  the  right  of  pro- 
perty atid  the  freedom  of  commerce,  loft  fight  of  the 
only  means  by  which  eithet  the  one  or  the  other  can 
be  effe£tually  prote^ed. 

VOL-  V*  bo  NOTE 
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^^y^^^  NOTE  (H),  p.107* 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  it  is  well  knows 
to  his  friendS)  that  he  was  for  feveral  years  attached  to 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  acompliihinent 
How  far  his  addrefies  were  favourably  receiyed,  or 
what  the  circumftances  were  which  prevented  dieir 
union^  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  i  but  I  believe  it 
is  pretty  certain  that,  after  this  difappointment^  he  laid 
a£de  all  thoughts  of  marriage*  The  lady  to  whom  I 
allude  died  alfo  unmarried.  She  furrived  Mr.  Smith 
for  a  confiderable  number  of  years>  and  was  sRive  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  firfl:  edition  of  this  Memoir. 
I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her  when  flie  was  turned 
of  eightyi  and  when  ihe  ftill  retained  evident  traces  of 
her  former  beauty*  The  powers  of  her  underftanding 
and  the  gaiety  of  her  t^nper  feemed  to  have  fuftred 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  time. 


END    op   THE  LlfE  OV  DR.  SMITH* 
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TH£  two  following  articles  haf  e  been  repeatedly 
teferred  to  of  late  in  fome  refpe£table  publications; 
j  As  they  are  Well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr» 

Smithi  and  as  the  journal  in  which  diey  firft  appeared 
has  be^n  long  out  of  print  *p  the  publishers  of  this 
complete  edition  of  his  works  flatter  themfelves>  that 
they  will  gratify  many  readers^  by  giving  a  place  here^ 
in  the  form  of  an  Appendix^  to  thefe  interefting  relics 
of  bis  early  ftudies* 

A   DiSionary  of  the  bnglijh   Lahgudge^   by  SamUel 
Johnfon,  A*M.  Knapton^  2  vols.  Foiio,  j^.'i^s. 

THE  prefent  undertaking  is  very  extenfive.  A 
didionary  of  the  Englifh  language,  howevet 
iifeful)  or  rather  nedefTary,  has  never  been  hitlierto 
attempted  with  the  leaft  degree  of  fuccefs^  To  explain 
bard  words  and  terms  of  art  feems  to  have  I>een  the 
chief  purpofe  of  all  the  former  compoiitions  wUch  have 
borne  the  title  of  Engliih  didionaries.  Mn  Johnfon 
has  extended  his  views  much  farther,  and  has  made  a 
very  full  colle£tion  of  all  the  different  meanings  of 
each  Englifh  word,  juftified  by  examples  from  authors 
of  good  reputationi  When  we  compare  this  book 
with  other  di&ionaries,  the  merit  of  its  author  appears 

*  The  Edinburgh  Review*  Frint^d  for  Hamilton  and  Balfour^ 

J755- 

o^o  a  very 
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Very  extraordinary.  Thofe  which  in  modem  languatges 
have  gained  the  mofl:  efteem,  are  that  of  the  French 
academy,  and  that  of  the  academy  Delta  Crufca.  Both 
thefe  were  compofed  by  a  numei'ous  fociety  of  learned 
men,  and  took  up  a  longer  time  in  the  compoCtion, 
•than  the  life  of  a  fingle  perfon  could  well  have  afforded. 
The  di£kionary  of  the  Englifh  language  is  the  work  of  a 
(ingle  perfon,  and  compofed  in  a  period  of  time  very 
inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  die 
work.  The  coUeAion  of  words  appears  to  be  very 
accurate,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  be  very  ample.  Moft 
words,  we  believe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  di£tionary 
that  ever  were  almoit  fufpe&ed  to  be  Englifh  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  wifhing,  that  the  author  had  trufted  left 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  may  confult  him,  and 
had  oftener  paffed  his  own  cenfure  upon  thofe  words 
which  are  not  of  approved  ufe,  tho'  fometimes  to  be 
met  with  in  authors  of  no  taesiti  name.  Where  a  work 
^  is  admitted  to  be  highly  ufeful,  and  the  execudod  of  it 

intitled  to  praife ;  the  adding,  that  it  might  have  been 
more  ufeful,  can  fcarcely,  we  hope,  be  deemed  a  cen- 
fure of  it.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Johnfon's  di£lionary  is 
fo  great,  that  it  cannot  detrz€t  from  it  to  take  notice 
of  fome  defedis,  the  fupplying  which,  would,  in  our 
judgment,  add  a  confiderable  ihare  of  merit  to  diat 
which  it  already  poffeffes.  Thof^  defe£ts  confiit 
chiefly  in  the  plan,  which  appears  to  us  not  to  be 
fufficiently  grammaticaL  The  different  lignifications 
of  a  word  are  indeed  coUeded ;  but  they  are  feldom 
digefted  into  general  claffes,  or  ranged  under  the 
meaning  which  the  word  principally  expreffes.  And 
fufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  diftinguifh  the  words 
apparently  fynonymous.  The  only  method  of  explain- 
ing what  we  intend,  is  by  inferting  an  article  or  two 
from  Mr.  Johpfon,  and  by  oppofing  to  them  the  fame 

article^ 
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articles^  digefted  in  the  manner  which  we  would  have 
wiihed  him  to  have  followed, 

BUT  conjuncf^  [buce,  butan>  Saxon.] 
I.  Except. 

An  emiffion  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  little 
doubtful  to  propound^  it  is  fo  prodigious :  but  that 
it  is  fo  conftantly  avouched  by  many.  Bacon. 

Who  can  it  be^  ye  gods !  but  perjur'd  Lycon  i 
Who  can  infpire  fuch  ftorms  of  rage,  but  Lycon  ? 
Where  has  my  fword  left  one  fo  black,  but  Lycon  ? 

Smith* s  Pb^tdra  and  HippoUtus. 

Your  poem  hath  been  printed,  and  we  have  no 

objeAion  but  the  obfcurity  of  feveral  paflages,  by  our 

ignorance  in  fa£^s  and .  perfons.  Swift, 

2*  Yet ;  neverthelefs.    It  fometimes  only  enforces  yet. 

Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  ihall  ftand  with- 
out, (hall  hear  his  voice  plainly^  but  yet  made  extreme 
Iharp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets:  and  yet 
the  articulate  founds  of  the  words  will  not  be 
confounded.  Bacorfs  Nat.  Hift.  N*  155. 

Our  wants  are  many,  and  grievous  to  be  borne, 
but  quite  of  another  kind.  Swift. 

3.  The  particle  which  introduces  tbe  minor  of  a  fyU 
logifm;  now. 

If  ther^  b^  a  liberty  and  poflibility  for  a  man  to 
kill  himfelf  to-day,  then  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary 
that  he  (hould  live  till  to-morrow;  but  there  is 
fuch  a  liberty,  therefore  no  fuch  necefi^ty. 

Bramball  againft  Hobbes. 

God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  evil.  But  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  made  in  this  world  :  therefore  there 
muft  be  another  world,  wherein  this  difference  (hall 
be  ^ade.  Waits* s  Logic,  Introdu&n 

0  Q  3  4-  Onlyi 
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4.  Only;  nothing  more  than. 

If  my  offence  be  of  mortal  kind. 
That  not  my  ff  rvice,  paft  or  prefent  fonowsji 
Can  ranfom  me  into  his  love  again ; 
Btd  to  know  fo,  muft  be  my  benefit.  SbahJ^.  Otbe&k 

And  hut  infirmity. 
Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  ibmething  feizM 
liia  wifhed  ability,  he  h&d  himfelf 
The  hnds  and  waters  meafur'd.  Siai.  Wtuiet^s  Tale. 

What  nymph  foe'er  his  voice  but  hears. 
Will  be  my  rival,  tho'  (he  have  but  ears.  Ben.  Jobnfin, 

No,  Aurengzebe,  you  merit  all  my  heart, 

And  Fm  too  noble  hut  to  give  a  part,  Dryden. 

Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notion  of  God,  he 

would  appear  to  be  full  of  goodnefs.  TUI^f(m> 

If  we  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal  circum- 

ftances,  the  advantages  of  eafe  and  pleafure  will  be 

found  to  be  on  the  fide  of  religion.  TUhtJon. 

The  mifchiefs  or  harms  that  come  by  play,  inad* 

vertency,  or  ignorance,  are  not  at  all,  or  but  very 

gently,  to  be  taken  notice  of.         Locke  on  Education. 

If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  art  of  Poetry,  he  will 

find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it>  which  he  may  not 

meet  with  in  Ariftotle.  Addifon.  SpeSator. 

Prepared  I  ftand  :  he  was  but  bom  to  try 
The  lot  of  manj  to  fufier  and  to  die.     Pop^s  Odjfej* 

5.  Than. 

The  full  moon  was  no  fboner  up,  and  fhining  in 
all  its  brightnefs,  but  he  privately  opened  the  gate  of 
paradife.  Guardian^  N*  167. 

6.  But  that ;  without  this  confequence  that. 

Frofts  that  conftrain  the  ground. 
Do  feldoro  their  ufurping  power  withdraw. 
But  raging  floods  purfue  their  bafty  hand.    Drjdea. 

«  • 

7.  Otherwifc 
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7.  Otherwife  than  that 

It  cannot  be  hft  nature  hath  fome  diredor^  of  infi- 
nite power>  toguide  her  in  all  her  wayl.  HoakeryhA,^^'^ 

Who  fliall  believe^ 
But  you  mifufe  the  reverence  of  your  place  ?  Sbakefp. 
8*  Not  otherwife  than* 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr*  Cow- 
ley'sy  was  but  neceffary  X9  make  Pindar  fpeak  £ngli(h* 

Drjden. 
9*  By  any  other  means  than. 

Out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mu- 
tiny :  whofe  qualification  fhall  come  into  no  true  tafte 
again,  htt  by  tranfplanting  oi  Cafiio.  Sbakefp.  Otbdh. 
10.  If  it  were  not  for  this  ;  if  this  were  not. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfe 
Full  of  cruzades.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenefs. 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill-thinking.  Sbakifp.  Othello. 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
'  Which,  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 

I  would  keep  from  thee.  Sbakefp^  Otbe/lo* 

SI*  However;  howbeit. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame  i 
But,  to  purfue  the  end  for  which  I  came, 
Unite  your  fubjeds  firft,  then  let  us  go. 
And  pour  their  common  rage  upon  the  foe.    Dryden. 
1 2.  It  is  ufed  after  no  doubt ^  no  queflion,  and  fuch  words^ 
and  fignifies  the  fame  with  that*  .  It  fometimes  is 
joined  with  tbat. 

They  made  no  account,  iitf  tbat  the  navy  fhould  be 
abfolutefy  mafter  of  the  feas.  Bacon* s  Wmr  witb  Spain^ 

I  fancied  to  myfelf  a  kind  of  eafe  in  the  change  of 
the  paroxyfm  \  never  fufpe^iing  but  tbat  the  humour 
would  have  wafted  itfelf.  Drjdem. 

004  There 
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There  is  no  queftion  tut  the  King  of  Spain  will 
reform  moft  of  the  abufes*  Mdi/an  on  Italy. 

1 3.  That.    Thft  feems  no  proper  fenfe  in  this  place. 
It  is  not  therefore  imppflible,  but  I  may  alter  the 

complexion  of  my  play,  to  reftore  myfelf  into  the 
good  graces  of  my  fair  criticks. 

jyryderis  Aurengzebe^  Prtfact. 

14.  Otherwife  than.  • 

I  fhould  fin 
To  think  hut  nobly  of  my  grandmQth^, 

&hdkefp.  T^mfefl. 

15.  Even  ;  not  longer  ago  than. 

'  Beroe  but  now  I  left  \  whom>  pin'd  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  anguiih  from  thefe  rites  detain. 

Dryden^ 

It  id  evident,  in  the  inilance  I  gavei  hut  no^,  die 

confcioufnefs  went  along.  JLockt. 

16.  A.  particle  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
fentence  is  bounded  or  reftrained. 

Thus  fights  Ulyfles,  thus  his  fame  extends^ 
A  formidable  man,  byt  to  his  friends.  DryJea. 

17.  An  objective  particle ;  yet  it  pciay  be  obje£^ed^ 
But  yet,  madam—— 

I  do  not  like  but  yet ;  it  does  ^llay 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  but  yet  { 
But  yet  is  as  a  jaylour,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monftrous  maleifaAor.    Shqk,  Antony  and  Clgop^ 
Mud  the  heart  th^n  have  been  formed  and  confli^n 
tuted,  before  the  blood  was  in   being  ?  But  here 
again, the  fubftance  of  the  heart  itfelf  is  nxoft  certainly 
made  and  nourifhed  by  the  blood,  which  is  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries^.  Bentley* 

18.  But  for;  without;  had  not  this  been. 
Rafh  man  !  forbear,  hut  for  fome  unbelief, 
My  jpy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  griefi^  Waller. 

Her 
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Her  hea4  was  lytre 
J7fi^  for  her  native  ornament  of  haiTf 
Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  ty'd  abote. 

Drjdeffs  FaUej^ 
When  the  fair  boy  received  the  gift  of  right, 
And|  but  for  mifchief,  you  h^d  dy'd  fpr  fpight* 

Dryden, 

BUT»  an  Engliih  particle  which  denotes  oppofition^ 
aiid  which,  accordihg  to  the  different  modifications  of 
the  general  fenfe  of  oppofitipn,  fometimes  holds  the 
place  of  an  adverb,  fome^ime^  of  a  prepofition,  fome^ 
times  of  a  conjunflion,  and  fometimes  even  of  an  inter-r 
je£tion«  It  ferves  as  a  conjun£lion  of  four  difierent 
fpecies,  as  an  SKlverfitive,  as  an  alternative,  as  a  con^ 
du^lire,  and  as  a  tranfitive  conjun&ion.  In  its  original 
and  moft  proper  meaning,  however,  it  feems  to  be  an 
adyerfitive  conjun^ion,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
fynonymous  with  bowevgr ;  and  in  which  it  is  exprefled 
in  Ladn  hyfedf  in  French  by  fnais.  I  Ihoold  have  done 
this,  iidt  was  prevented :  I  ihould  have  done  this  $  I 
was  bowiver  prevented.  The  difference  betwixt  thefe 
f  wo  particles  feems  to  confift  chiefly  in  this.  That  but 
muft  always  (^and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fentence 
whofe  oppofition  it  marks  to  what  went  before;  whereas 
however  is  introduced  more  gracefully  after  the  beginr 
ping  of  the  oppofed  fentence  :  and  th^t  theconftruAion 
may  often  be  continued,  when  we  make  ufe  of  but  y 
whereas,  \%  muft  always  be  interrupted  when  we  make 
ufe  of  however^ 

The  ufe  of  but^  upon  tlits  account,  feems  often  to^ 
mark  a  more  precipitate  keennefs  in  denoting  the  oppo-* 
fitipn,  than  the.  ufe  of  hoiuever.  If,  in  talking  oiF  a 
quarrel,  a  perfon  fhould  f^y,  I  ihould  have  made  fome 
apology  for  my  condud,  but  was  prevented  by  his  in- 
(olence  \  he  would  feem  to  ezprefs  more  paffioy  and 

keennefs 
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fceennefs  than  if  he  faai  (aiil,  I  Ihould  have  made  fome 
apology  for  my  conduft,  I  was  however  prerented  by 
his  infolence. 

2.  Bta  is  likewife  an  alternative  conjunAion  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  die 
£ngliih  unlefsy  and  except^  with  the  Latin  ntfii  and 
with  the  French  Jimn» 

The  people  are  not  to  be  fatisfied,  hut  by  remitting 
ihem  fome  of  their  taxes* 

Ufdefs  by  remittfaig  them,  &V* 

£9ccept  by  remitting  them,  iie» 

The  firft  expreffion  feems  to  mark  more  peculiarly 
the  infufficiency  of  every  other  means  to  pacify  die 
pe(q>le,  but  that  which  is  propofed.  The  fecond  feems 
fo  mark  more  peculiarly,  that  either  this  means  rouft 
be  employed,  or  the  public  diftuibances  will  go  on, 
and  is  therefore  more  alternative  than  the  firft.  The 
third  expreffion  feems  to  mark  the  fenfe  of  one  vrlio 
out  of  all  the  means  that  can  be  propofed,  chufes  that 
which  is  moft  efFedual.  When  we  make  ufe  of  unkfsf 
we  do  not  mark  diat  we  have  confidered  of  any  other 
means  befides  that  which  is  propofed*  Whereas, 
when  we  make  ufe  of  httt  or  except^  we  fhow  that  we 
have  confidered  of  fome  other  means.  But  marks  a 
negative  rejection  of  every  other  means>  but  thofe 
propofed.  Except  a  pofltive  choice  of  the  means 
propofed,  Unlefs  marks  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other }  and  merely  denotes  an  alternative,  that  either 
this  muft  be  done,  or  that  will  follow. 

3.  But  is  likewife  a  conducive  conjundion  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  the  Latin 
fuiny  with  the  French  que,  and  urith  the  EngUih  tiam 
or  thaty  when  the  firft  is  preceded  and  the  other 
followed  by  the  particles  of  negation  no  or  n^. 
The  full  moon  was  no  fooner  up^  tian  be  privately 

opengd  the  gate  of  paradife« 

But 


fita  he  prmtely  opened,  ^r* 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  King  of  Spain  wil} 
pot  reform  moft  of  the  abufes. 

Bui  the  King  of  Spain  will  reform,  ifc. 

Who  {hall  believe,  but  you  mifufe  the  reterence 
pf  your  place. 

That  you  do  not  mifufeji  (sTf* 

It  cannot  be  htt  nature  hath  fome  director,  C^r. 

It  cannot  be  tiat  nature  hath  not  fpme  direflor. 

4.  But  is  likewife  a  tranfitive  conjunftion  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  it  is  fynonymous  with  the  Latin  Jid^  an4 
with  the  French  or. 

All  animals  are  nK>rtal,  tut  all  men  are  ani<« 
mals,  (jTc. 

5.  But  is  likewife  an  adverb  of  quantity,  and  fignifies 
no  more  than,  and  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  ^e 
J^atin  tantum,  and  with  the  Englifli  only, 

I  faw  no  more  than  three  plants* 
I  faw  but  three  plants. 
I  faw  three  plants  only. 

A  genius  fo  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowt 
ley's  was  no  more  than  neceflary  to  make  Pindar  fpeal; 
Englilh. 

Was  hut  neceflary,  &*^, 
Was  only  neceflTary,  &V. 
This  laft  expreflion  might  here,  perhaps,  be  thought 
improper,  becaufe  it  might  give  occafion  to  an  ambi* 
guity }  and  might  either  fignify,  that  nothing  lefs  than 
fuch  a  genius  was  capable  of  making  Pindar  fpeak 
EngUfh,  or  that  nothing  more  was  requifite  for' this 
purpofe.  Saving  this  ambiguity,  the  expreflion  is,  in 
every  other  refpe£l,  perfefily  proper. 

I  (hould  fin  to  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother. 
No  more  than  nobly,  CsTr. 
Only  nobly,  fcTf . 

^yiyfles 
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Ulyfies  was  formidable,  ha  to  his  friends. 

To  his  friends  only. 

Did  but  men  confider  the  true  notion  of  God, 

Did  men  only  conGder,  i^c^ 

Beroe  but  now  I  left, 

Beroe  I  left  now  only. 

6.  But  is  alfo  a  prepofitipn,  in  which  ufe  it  is  fyno* 
nymous  with  except,  and  would  be  expreffod  in 
Latin  by  prater ,  in  French  by  hors* 

They  are  all  dead  hut  three. 

They  are  all  dead  except  three. 

Who  can  it  be  ye  gods  but  perjur'd  Lycon  ? 

Except  perjur'd  Lycon,  tsTr. 

7,  But  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  interje£lion,  tho'  not  fre-» 
quently;  as  in  this  phrafe. 

Good  God,  but  (he  is  handfom  I 

HUMOUR.  /I./,  [ffumeur^  Ftfench^  humor ^  Latin.] 
J.  Moifture. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not  freeze  \ 
which  is  very  admirable,  feeing  it  hath  the  perfpi«* 
cuity  and  Quidity  of  cprnmon  water, 

Ray  on  the  Creation^ 

2*  The   different  kind  of  moifture   in  man's  body^ 

reckoned  by  the  old  phyQcians  to  be  phlegm,  bloody 

choler,  and  melancholy,  which,  as  they  predominated^^ 

were  fuppofed  to  determine  the  temper  of  mind^ 

Relieve  not  thefe  fuggeftions,  which  proceed 
From  anguifh  of  the  mind  and  humours  black. 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.  Milton's  Afpnijleju 

3.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  no  humoury  to  which  impudent  poverty 
cannot  make  itfelf  ferviceable;  fowere  there  enow  of 
^ofe  of  defperate  ambition,  who  would  build  their 
bpufes  u^on  others  ru^^  Sidney,  b.\u 

Ther^ 


^ere  6ame  with  her  a  young  lord,  led  hither  witii 
the  humour  of  youth,  which  ever  thinks  that  good 
Whofe  goodnefs  he  fees  not.  Sidney^ 

King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judgment, 
fo  he  was  a  prince  of  a  manrelloUs  {5leafant  humour  : 
as  he  was  going  through  Lufen  by  Gi'eenwich,  he 
Stflced  what  town  it  was ;  they  faid  Lufen.  He  alked 
a  good  while  after,  what  town  is  this  we  are  now 
in  ?  They  faid  ftill  it  was  Lufen  i  faid  the  King,  I 
will  be  King  of  Lufen.  Bacon^s  Apophthegm* 

Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclinM, 
And  which  the  ruling  paffion  of  yOur  mind.  Rofcom^ 

They,  who  were   acquainted   with  him,   know 

.   his  humour  to  be  fuch,  that  he  would  never  conftrain 

himfelf.  Dryden4 

In  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  make  examples,  it 
is  the  humour  of  the  multitude  to  forget  the  crime,  and 
to  remember  the  punifhment.      Addifor^s  Freeholder. 

Good  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  laft> 

Still  makes  new  conquefts,  and  maintains  the  pad. 

Fope* 

4.  Prefent  difpofition. 

It  is  the  curfe  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  flaves,  that  take  their  humour  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  blood-houfe  of  life.  ""Shal,  K,  JohrtA 

Another  thought  her  nobler  humour  fed. 

Faiffaxy  b.  ii. 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won, 
But  when  they  are  impof 'd  upon*       Hudsbras,  p.  iii. 

Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand  j 
But  one  fubmiiEve  word  which  you  let  fall. 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryden. 

5.  Grotefque  imagery ;  jocularity ;  merriment. 

6.  Difeafed  or  morbid  difpofition. 

He  was  a  man  frank  and  generous ;  when  well, 
.    denied  himfelf  nothing  that  he  had  a  mind  to  eat  or 

'drink, 
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dtink,  which  gate  him  a  body  full  of  humours,  and 
made  his  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and  violent*  Temple* 
^.  Petulence;  peeviihhefs. 

Is  my  friend  all  perfedion^  all  virtue  and'difcre* 
tion  i  Has  he  not  humours  to  be  enduredi  as  well  at 
kindnefs  to  be  enjoyed?  Soutb's Sermcnsi 

6«  A  trick ;  a  praflice. 

I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying :  he  hath  wronged 
me  in  fome  humours :  I  (hould  have  borne  the  hu<*- 
mour'd  letter  to  her.    Sbak.  Merry  Wives  efWindfon 
9.  Caprice;  whim;  predominant  inclination* 

In  private^  men  are  more  bold  in  their  owd 
humours  s  and  in  confort,  men  are  more  obnoxious 
to  other  humours ;  therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both* 

Bmcofts  Effiys* 

HUMOUS.9  from  the  Latin  hunior,  in  its  original 
fignification,  ftands  for  moifture  in  general;  frpm 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fignify  the  moifture 
of  animal  bodies^  or  thofe  fluids  which  circulate  thiro* 
them* 

It  Is  diftinguiflied  from  moifture  ill  general  in  this^ 
that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  the.  body^ 
when^  in  a  vitiated  ftate,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
fay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch  a  perfon's  body  were  full 
of  humours^ 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  In  their  natural 
and  healthful  ftate,  are  called  humours,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye ;  we  falk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  chryftallne 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid  or 
difeafed :  yet,  when  we  fay  in  general,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  has  got  a  humour  in  his  eye,  we  underftand  it 
in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  fuppofed  to  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has 
come  to  be  fynonomous  with  temper  and  difpofition« 

A  perfon'a 
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A  perfon^s  humour  however  is  diflerent  from  his 
difpofition  in  thiS|  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe 
of  a  difpofition;  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfoni 
of  a  ferious  temper  or  difpofition  of  rnind^  were  fubjeft 
to  melancholy  humours ;  that  thofe  of  a  delicate  and 
tender  difpofition^  were  fubje£l  to  peeyifh  humours. 

Humour  may  be  agreeable,  or  difagreeable ;  but  it 
is  ftill  humour^  fomething  that  is  whimfical,  capricious^ 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  an  ill-natured  man  may 
have  fits  of  good  humour,  which  feem  to  come  upon 
him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to  the  common 
moral  cafes  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  chearfiilnefs  conftitutes  the  whole  of  good 
humour;  and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good«  x 
humour'd  man :  yet  he  may  not  be  good-natur'd  i 
which  i^  a  chara6:er  that  fuppofes  fomething  more 
conftant,  equable,  and  uniform,  than  what  was  requi* 
fite  to  conftitute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  quality 
of  the  imagination  which  bears  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  wit. 

Wit  exprefies  fomething  that  is  more  defigned^ 
concerted,  regular,  and  artificial ;  humour,  fomething 
that  is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  fantaftical ; 
fomething  which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he 
can  neither  command  nor  reftrain,  and  which  is  not 
perfe&ly  confiftent  with  true  politenefs.  Humour,  it  • 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit ;  yet 
a  man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  bufibon ;  a  bufibon  however  will 
often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman. 

Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  explain  the  plan  of  a 
Di£lionary  which  fuggefted  itfelf  to  us.  It  can  import 
no  refie£kion  upon  Mr.  Johnfon's  Di^ionary  that  the 

4  fubjeA 


fubjed  has  been  viewed  in  a  different  light  by  others ; 
and  it  is  at  leaft  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  confider 
the  different  vieWs  in  which  it  appears.  Any  man 
who  was  about  16  toitipofe  a  di&ionary  or*  radier  a 
grammar  of  the  Englifh  language,  muft  acknowledge 
himfelf  indebted  to  Mn  Johnfon  for  abridging  at  leaft 
one  half  of  his  labour:  All  thofe  who  are  under  any 
difficulty  with  refped  to  a  particular  word  or  phrafef 
are  in  the  fame  (ituation.  The  diftionary  prefents 
them  a  full  cblledion  of  examples;  from  whence 
indeed  they  are  left  to  determine^  but  by  which  the 
determination  b  rendered  eafy.  In  this  countryi 
the  ufefulnefs  of  it  will  be  foon  feltj  as  there  is  no 
ftandard  of  corred  language  in  conTerfation ;  if  our 
recommendation  could  in  any  degree  incite  to  the 
perufal  of  it,  we  would  eameftly  recommend  it  to  ali 
thofe  who  are  defirous  to  improve  and  correal  their 
language,  frequently  to  confult  the  diAionary.  Its 
Merit  muft  be  determined  by  die  frequent  refort  that 
is  had  to  it.  This  is  the  moft  unerring  teft  of  its 
Value:  criticifms  may  be  falfe,  private  judgments 
ill-founded  $  but  if  a  work  of  this  nature  be  much  in 
ufe,  it  has  received  the  fan£lion  of  the  public  apjH^ 
bation. 
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A  LETTER  to  die  Authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Revfno* 

Gentlemen, 

IT  gives  me  pleafure  to  fee  a  work  fo  generally  ufefult 
as  that  which  you  have  undertaken,  likfely  to  be  f o 
well  executed  in  this  country,     I  am  afraid,  however^ 
you  will  find  it  ipipoffible  to  fupport  it  with  any  degree 
of  fpirit,  while  you  confine  yourfelves  almoit  entirely  to 
an  account  of  the  books  piibliihed  in  Scotland*      This 
country,  which  is  but  jufl  beginning  to  attempt  figur* 
ing  in  the  learned  world,  produces  as  yet  to  few  worki 
of  reputation,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  a  paper  which 
criticifes  upon  them  chiefly,  fhoald  intereft  the  public 
for  any  confideraUe  time.     The  fingular  abfurdity  of 
{ome  performances  which  you  have  fo  well  reprefefnted 
in  your  firft  munber,  might  divert  your  readers  for 
once :  But  xk)  eloquence  could  fuj^rfi  a  paper  which 
confifted  chie^y  of  accounts  of  fuch  performances. 

It  is  upon  this  account,  that  I  take  upon  me,  in  die 
name  of  feveral  of  your  readers,  to  propofe  to  you,  that 
yt>u  fhould  enlarge  yo\ir  plan ;  that  you  {hould  flill  con* 
tinue  to  take  notice,  with  the  (amie  humanity  and  can^ 
dour,  of  every  Scotch  produdiOn  that  is  tolerably  de* 
cent.  But  that  you  fliouid  obferve  with  regard  to 
Europe  in  general  the  fame  plan  which  yoy  followed 
with  regard  to  England,  e'!xamining  fuch  performances 
only,  as,  tho*  they  may  not  go  down  to  the  remoteft 
poftertty,  have  yet  a  chance  of  being  remembered  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  to  come,  and  feem  in  the  mean 
time  to  add  fomething  to  that  (lock  of  literary  amufi> 
ment  with  which  the  world  is  at  prefent  provided* 
Ydu  will  thtfs  be  able  to  give  all  proper  encouragement 
TOL.  V.  t»  p  to 
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to  Cuch  efforts  as  this  country  is  likely  to  make  towatd^l 
acquiring  a  reputation  in  the  learned  world,  which  I 
imagine  it  was  the  well-natured  defign  of  your  work  to 
fupport ;  and  you  will  oblige  the  public  much  more, 
by  giving  them  an  account  of  fuch  books  as  are  worthy 
of  their  regard,  than  by  filling  your  paper  with  all  the 
infignificant  literary  news  of  the  times,  of  which  not  an 
article  in  a  hundred  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  a  fortnight 
after  the  publication  of  the  work  that  gare  occafign  to 
it. 

Nor  will  this  talk  be  fo  very  laborious  as  at  firft  one 
might  be  apt  to  imagine.  For  tho'  learning  is  culti- 
vated in  fome  degree  in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe,  it 
is  in  France  and  England  only  that  it  is  cultivated  widi 
fuch  fuccefs  or  reputation  as  to  excite  the  attention  of 
foreign  nations.  In  Italy,  the  country  in  which  it  was 
firft  revived,  it  has  been  almoft  totally  extinguifhed.  In 
Spain,  the  country  in  which,  after  Italy,  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  modem  genius  appeared,  it  has  been  extinguifh- 
ed altogether.  Even  the  art  of  printing  feems  to  have 
been  almoft  negleded  in  thofe  two  countries,  from  the 
little  demand,  I  fuppofe,  which  there  was  for  books : 
and  tho'  it  has  of  late  been  revived  in  Italy,  yet  the  ex- 
•penfiye  editions  which  have  been  publifhed  there  of  die 
-Italians  clafiics  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  libraries  of 
-Princes  and  monafteries,  not  to  anfwer  the  demand  of 
private  perfons.  The  Germans  have  never  cultivated 
their  own  language  ;  and  while  the  learned  accuftom 
themfelves  to  think  and  write  in  a  language  difierent 
from  their  own,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  they  ihoutd 
either  think  or  write,  upon  any  delicate  or  nice  fubjed, 
with  happinefs  and  precifion.  In  medicine,  chemiftry, 
•aftronomy,  and  mathematics,  fciences  which  require 
only  plsun  judgment  joined  to  labour  and  afliduity, 
without  demanding  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  eidier 

taftc 
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tftftc  dr  genius ;  the  Germans  have  been^  and  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  fuccefsful.  The  works  of  the  Academies, 
indeed,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  even  in  Jlufiia, 
are  the  objeAs  of  fome  curiofity  every  where ;  but  it 
is  feld(Tm  that  the  works  of  any  particular  man  are  in- 
quired for  out  of  his  own  country.  On  the  contrary, 
the  works  of  many  particular  men  both  in  France  and 
England  are  more  inquired  for  among  foreign  nations 
than  thofe  of  any  of  their  academies. 

If  we  may  pafs  any  general  judgment  concerning  the 
literary  merit  of  thofe  two  great  rivals  in  learning,  trade, 
government  and  war :  Imagination,  genius  and  inven- 
tion, feem  to  be  the  talents  of  the  Engiifh  ;  tafte,  judg- 
ment, propriety  and  order,  of  the  French*  In  the  old 
Englifli  poets,  in  Shakefpear,  Spenfer  and  Milton,  there 
often  appears,  amidft  fome  irregularities  and  extrava- 
gancies, a  ftrength  of  imagination  fo  vaft,  fo  gigantic 
and  fuper^natural,  as  aftoniihes  and  confounds  their 
reader  into  that  admiration  .of  their  genius,  which 
makes  him  defpife,  as  mean  and  infignificant,  all  criti-* 
cifm  upon  the  inequalities  in  their  writings.  In  the 
eminent  French  writers,  fuch  fallies  of  genius  are  more 
rarely  to  be  met  with ;  but  inftead  of  them,  a  juft  ar- 
rangement, an  exa£t  propriety  and  decorum,  joined  to 
an  equal  and  ftudted  elegance  of  fentiment  and  di£lion^ 
which,  as  it  never  ftrikes  the  heart  like  thofe  violent  and 
momentary  flaihes  of  imagination,  fo  it  never  revolts 
idle  judgment  by  any  thing  that  is  abfurd  or  uimatural^ 
nor  ever  wearies  the  attention  by  any  grofs  inequality 
in  the  ftyle,  or  want  of  conne^on  in  the  method,  but 
entertains  the  mind  with  a  regular  fuccellion  of  agree- 
able, interefting  ^nd  connected  objeds. 

In  natural  philofophy,  the  fcience  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  moft  happily  cultivated,  almoft  all  the 
great  difcoveries,  which  have  not  come  from  Italy  or 
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Geniiany,  have  been  made  in  Englisnd.  France  fiag 
fcarce  produced  any  thing  very  confiderable  in  that 
way.  When  that  fciencd  was  firft  revived  in  Europe^ 
a  fanciful)  an  ingenious  and  elegant,  tho'  fallacious^ 
fyftem  was  generally  embraced  in  diat  country :  nor 
can  we  with  reafon  wonder  that  it  was  fo»  It  may 
well  be  faid  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  now  when 
)t  is  almoft  univerfally  exploded,  that^  in  die  fimplidty^ 
precifion  and  perfpicuity  of  its  principles  and  condu-' 
fions,  it  had  the  fame  fuperiority  over  the  Peripatetic 
fyftem,  which  the  Newtonian  philofbphy  has  ov«r  it. 
A  philofophy,  which,  upon  its  firft  appearance^  had  ^ 
many  advantages  over  its  rival  fyftem,  was  regarded  by 
the  French  with  peculiar  fondnefs  and  admiratioiv 
when  they  confidered  it  as  the  produAion  of  their  own 
countryman,  whofe  renovm  added  new  glory  to  their 
nation ;  and  their  attachment  to  it  feems  among  them 
to  have  retarded  and  incumbered  the  real  advancement 
of  the  fcience  of  nature.  They  feem  now  however  to 
be  pretty  generally  difengaged  from  die  enchantmentof 
that  illufive  phildfophy  ;  and  it  is  wirh  pleafure  that  i 
obferve  in  die  new  French  Enclyclopedix,  die  ideas  of 
Bftcon,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  explained  with  that  ordeiv 
perfpicuity  and  good  judgment,  which  diftinguifh  all  die 
eminent  writers  of  that  nadon.  As,  fince  the  unian. 
We  are  apt  to  regard  ourfelves  in  fome  meafnre  as  die 
countrymen  of  thofe  great  men,  it  flattered  my  vanity^ 
as  a  Brilon,  to  obferve  die  fuperiority  of  die  Englifli 
philofophy  thus  acknowledged  by  their  rival  nadom 
The  two  principal  authors  of  that  vaft  coIle£Hon  of 
every  fort  of  literature,  Mr.Diderot  and  Mr.  Alembert^ 
exprefs  every  where  the  greateft  paffion  for  the  fcience 
and  learning  of  England,  and  infert  into  their  work  not 
only  the  difcoveries  and  obfervadons  of  thofe  renowned 
philofophers  I  juft  now  mendoaed,  but  of  many  m* 
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fmor  EiigUih  writ«n»  whofe  t»me$  tie  now  sloioft  utu 

knoMrn*  and  wliofe  wooAls  h^ve  been  long  4ifrcg9rde4  in 

their  o^n  countrf  •    it  mortified  mei  ai  the  £»iKie  tme 

to  confider  that  pofterity  and  foreign  nations  ape  nofe 

Kkely  to  be  made  acquainted  with  ^e  EngUfli  philo* 

fcf  hf  by  the  writings  of  otiierSf  than  by  thofe  of  die 

&^Iiih  thQjpfelvef*    It  feems  to  be  die  peculiar  talent 

c£  the  Fceacb  nation^  to  arrange  every  fubjeft  inthal 

natural  and  fimple  ofdefi  whkh  carries  the  attent]e% 

without  mj  eSottf  along  with  it*  The  EngKfli  fee»  to 

ha«re  employed  themfelyes  endirely  in  inrendng^  and  to 

ha?e  difiiained  the  more  iogknaous  but  not  le&  uftf u) 

UboAiT  of  arranging  and  methodizing  their  difcoTer>e% 

and  of  exprefling  them  in  the  moft  fimple  and  naitaial 

manaer.  There  is  not  only  no  tolerable  fyftem  of  natural 

philofophy  in  the  Ei^lifli  hmgoage,  but  theve  is  neit 

erea  any  tolerable  fyftem  of  any  part  of  it:    Tlie  Latm 

treatifes  cf  Keil  and  Gregory^  two  Scatijnen»  upon  the 

pmciples  of  mechanics  and  aftronomy^  may  be  r^ 

garded  as  the  faeft  tUngs  that  hate  been  written  in  lUs 

way  by  any  nadve  of  Great  Britain,  dio*  in  ntany  re* 

ffskks  confttfed,  inaccurate  and  iuperficial*    In  Dr. 

Smith's  Optics,  all  the  great  difcoFeries  which  had 

before  been  made  in  dnt  fcience  are  yery  compleady  ve^ 

corded,  along  with  many  confiderable  oorreQions  and 

inq»rovements  by  that  Gentleman  htrnfolf.    But  if,  in 

the  knowledge  cS  his  fcience,  he  appears  much.fuperior 

to  the  two  Scotfmen  above  mentioned,  he  is  inferior 

even  to  them,  who  ai«  hx  from  beix^  perfe£l,  in  the 

order  and  difpofidon  of  his  work.  It  will  not  I  hope  be 

imputed  to  any  mean  modye,  that  I  take  nodce  of  this 

hvitf  which  in  diefe  AibfeAs  is  not  of  the  higheft 

importance,  and  which  diat  Gendeman  himfelf  would, 

J  dare  fay,  be  willing  to  acknowledge  \  for  whofe 

inowiedge  and  capacity  I  have  die  higfaeft  efteem^ 
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wboit  book  has  ereiy  other  quality  to  recooimeDd  k^ 
and  who  is  himfelf,  akmg  with  Dr.  Bradler,  almoft  die 
only  perion  now  remaining  in  England  to  pot  us  in 
mind  of  their  illuftrioiis  predeceflors.     The  kanied 
world  has  been  highly  inftnitled  by  the  labours  and 
ingenuity  of  both  thefe  Gentlemen^  and  I  wiD  teniure 
to  iay  would  hare  been  much  more  fo,  if  in  their  own 
country  they  had  had  more  rivals  and  more  judges. 
But  the  Englifli  of  the  prefent  age,  defpairing  perhaps 
to  furpals  the  inventions,  or  to  equal  the  leuowu  of  * 
their  forefathers,  have  difdained  to  hold  the  fecond 
place  in  a  fcience  in  which  they  could  not  arrive  at 
the  firft,  and  feem  to  have  abandoned  die  ftudy  of  it 
altogether. 

The  French  work  which  I  juft  now  mentioned, 
promifes  to  be  the  moft  compleat  of  the  kind  wUch 
has  ever  been  publiflied  or  attempted  in  any  language. 
It  will  confift  of  many  volumes  in  folio,  illuftrated 
with  above  fix  hundred  plates,  which  make  two 
volumes  a  part*  There  are  above  twenty  Gendemen 
engaged  in  it,  all  of  them  very  eminent  in  dieir  feveral 
profeflions,  and  many  of  them  already  known  to  foreign 
nations  by  the  valuable  works  which  they  have  pub- 
liflied, pardcularly  Mr.Alembert,  Mr.  Diderot,  Mr. 
Daubenton,  Mr.  Roufieau  of  Geneva,  Mr.  Formey 
Secretary  to  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  many  othersi. 
In  the  preliminary  difcourfe,  Mr.Alembert  gives  an 
account  of  the  conr^e£tion  of  the  different  arts  and 
fciences,  their  genealogy  and  filiation  as  he  calls  it; 
which,  a  few  alterations  and  correflions  excepted,  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  my  Lord  Bacon.  In  the 
body  of  the  work,  it  is  conftantly  marked,  to  what 
art  or  fcience,  and  to  what  branch  of  that  art  or  fcience 
each  particular  article  belongs.  In  the  articles  them- 
felves,  the  reader  will  not  find,  as  in  other  works  of 
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Ae  fame  kind,  a  dry  abftraft  of  what  is  commonly 
known  by  the  moft  fuperficial  ftudent  of  any  fcience, 
but  a  compleat,  reafoned  and  even  critical  examination 
of  each  fybje£l.  Scarce  any  thing  feems  to  be  omitted. 
Not  only  mathematics,  natural  philofophy  and  natural 
hiftory,  which  commonly  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
works  of  this  kind,  are  compleatly  treated  of  5  but  all 
the  mechanical  arts  are  fully  defcribed,  with  the  feveral 
machines  which  they  make  ufe  of.  Theology,  morals^ 
metaphyfio^,  the  art  of  criticifm,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Mies  lettres^  philofophy,  the  literary  hiftory  of  fe^is, 
opinions  and  fyftems  of  all  kinds,  the  chief  doctrines 
of  ancient  and  modem  jurifprudence,  nay  all  the  niceft 
fubtleties  of  grammar,  are  explained  in  a  detail  that 
is  altogether  furprifing.  There  are  few  men  fo  learned 
in  the  fcience  which  they  have  peculiarly  cultivated, 
as  not  to  find  in  this  work  fomething  even  with  regard 
to  it  which  will  both  inftru^^  and  entertain  them; 
and  with  regard  to  every  other,  they  will  feldom  fail 
of  finding  all  the  fatisfadion  which  diey  could  defire* 
It  promifes  indeed  to  be  in  every  refpefk  worthy  of 
that  magnificent  eulogy  which  Mr.  Voltaire  beftows 
upon  it,  when,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  accjount  of 
the  artifts  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, he  tells  us,  <<  That  the  laft  age  has  put  the 
<<  prefent  in  which  we  live  in  a  condition  to  aflemble 
<'  into  one  body,  and  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity,  to  be 
**  by  them  delivered  down  to  remoter  ages,  the  facred 
<<  repofitory  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  fciences,  all 
<'  of  them  puflied  as  far  as  human  induftry  can  goi 
<<  This,  continues  he,  is  what  a  fociety  of  learned 
«  men,  fraught  with  genius  and  knowledge,  are 
«  now  labouring  upon:  an  immenfe  and  immortal 
<<  work,  which  feems  to  accufe  the  ihortnefs  of 
<♦•  human  life," 
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Thi$  work)  which  has  fereral  times  been  di£i^iceaUy 
interrupted  by  fome  jealoufy  either  of  the  civil  or  «JF 
the  ecclefiaftical  goremment  of  France,  to  neither  of 
which  however  the  authors  feem  to  have  given  any 
juft  occafion  of  fufpicioo,  is  not  yet  finiihed.  The 
volumes  of  it  whidh  are  yet  to  be  puUiihedy  will 
deferve,  as  they  fuccei&vely  appear,  tp  be  particulady 
taken  notice  of  in  your  future  periodical  reviews* 
You  will  obierve,  that  tho'  none  of  the  authors  of  this 
toUeftion  appear  to  be  metn  or  contemptible,  yet  they 
9re  not  all  equal.  That  the  ftyle  of  (Tome  of  diem 
is  giore  declamatory,  than  is  proper  for  a  DiAicmary  i 
in  which  not  oidy  declaration,  Init  any  loofe  compofi- 
tion,  is,  more  than  any  where,  o;iit  of  its  place.  That 
they  feem  too  to  have  infoted  fome  articles  wUcb 
tfiif^t  have  been  left  oul^  and  of  which  the  iafertion 
can  ferve  only  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  a  wozk  calv 
culated  Cor  the  propagation  of  every  part  of  u&fid 
knov^edge.  The  article  of  jitnour,  for  exainple»  wiH 
tend  little  to  the  edificatton  either  of  the  leaned  or 
unleamed  readeir>  and  m^t,  one  (hould  think,  bave 
been  omitted  even  in  an  Encyclopedia  of  all  arts, 
fciences  and  trader.  Tb^  cenfures  however  fall  but 
upon  a  few  arti£le9>  and  thofe  of  no  great  imponamce* 
The  remaining  parts  of  the  work  may  give  occafioa 
to  many  other  obfervations  of  more  confiequence,  upon 
t)>e  candour  or  partiality  with  which  thej  repre£ent 
the  different  fyftems  of  philofophy  or  theology,  ancient 
or  modem  i  iht  juftne&  of  their  criticifms  upon  the 
celebrated  authors  of  their  own  and  of  foreign  nations;, 
how  far  they  have  obferved  or  negle&ed  the  juft  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  length  of  each  artide  and  the 
importance  of  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  its  fitnefs 
to  be  explained  in  a  work  of  that  kind ;  as  weH  as 
many  other  obfervations  of  the  fame  nature. 

Nor 
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Hose  is  this  tbe  only  great  coUedlon  of  fcience  md 
literature  at  pxefent  carrying  on  in  that  country^  to  merit 
the  attention  of  foreign  nations.    The  defcripdon  of 
(he  cabinet  of  the  Kingj  which  promifes  to  comprehend 
a  ^ompleat  fyftem  of  natural  hiftory,  is  a  worH^  alnioit 
equally  extenGve.    It  wag  begun  by  the  conunand  of  ^ 
ininifter  whom  France  ha^  long  defired  to  fee  reftored 
to  the  diredioB  of  the  marine,  and  all  Europe  to  that 
pf  the  fciences,  the  Count  de  Maurepas.  It  is  executed 
by  two  Gentlemen  of  mofk  univerfally  acJcnowledgf d 
merit,  Mr.  Quflbn^  and  Mr.  Daubenton.     A  jQnall  part 
only  of  this  wo^k  \s  jet  publiihed.    The  reafoning  a^d 
philofophica)  part  concerning  the  fbrm^on  of  plaxit^n         * 
the  generation  of  animals,  the  formation  of  the  fc»tu^ 
the  derelopement  of  the  feafes,  iffc.  is  by  Mr.  Bufioo* 
The  fyftem  indeed  of  this  Gentlem^n,it  may  he  thoughts 
1$  almoft  endzely  hypothetical  i  and  with  regard  to  th^ 
qaifes  of  generation  fuch,  that  it  is  fcarpe  po^Ahle  to 
Ibrm  any  very  determinate  idea  i>f  it.     It  muft  he  ac« 
juowledged,  however,  thaf  it  is  explained  in  ^n  agsee* 
yd>Ie,  copious,  and  natural  etoquence,  ax^l  that  he  h99 
fupported  or  connei&ed  it  ^^nth  many  lingular  and  cu« 
nous  obfervations  and  experiments  of  his  own.    Th^ 
lieati^s,  diftin^lnefs  and  propriety  iof  all  Mr.DavbeiV 
^n's  defcriplions,  feem  to  leave  no  room  for  criticiim 
^pon  his  p^  which,  thp'  the  leaft  pompous,  is  by  £wr 
i^  n^oft  important  of  the  work. 

Npn^  of  the  fciencfis  indeed  feem  to  be  cultivated  i|i 
France  with  more  eagemefs  than  n;^ural  biftory.  Fer-f 
fpic^QUs  defc^ptkm  gnd  juft  a^^ngeipent  conjititxite  a 
great  p^r^  of  the  merit  of  a  i^atural  hiftorian  }  and  th>3 
itudy  is  perbapjB  iipopi  thut  account  peculiarly  fuited  to 
the  genius  pf  that  nation.  lu  Mr.J^eauinur's  hiftovy 
of  infe/£^,  ^  wprk  of  which  we  ^e  ilill  to  expe£):  fome 

7plum^  pwr  r«iid?rs  witt  find  botJi  tbffe  io  th^  high# 
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perfedion,  as  well  as  the  moll  attentive  obfenradoii  af- 
fifted  by  the  moft  artful  contrivances  for  infpe£iing  into 
fuch  things  in  the  oeconomy  and  management  of  thofe 
little  animals^  as  one  would  have  imagined  it  impof- 
fiblc  that  he  ever  fhould  have  difcovered.  Thofe  who 
complain  of  his  tedioufnefs,  have  never  entered  regu- 
larly upon  his  work,  but  have  contented  themfebres 
with  dipping  into  forae  parts  of  it.  As  mean  as  the 
fubjeft  may  appear,  he  never  fails  to  carry  our  atten- 
tion along  with  him,  and  we  follow  him  thro'  all  his 
obfervations  and  experiments  with  the  fame  iilnocent 
curiofity  and  fimple-hearted  pleafure  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  made  them.  It  will  furprife  your 
»  '  readers  to  find,  that  this  Gentleman,  amidft  many 
other  laborious  ftudies  and  occupations,  while  he  was 
compofing,  from  his  own  experiments  too,  many  other 
curious  and  valuable  works,  could  find  time  to  fill  eight 
volumes  in  quarto  with  his  own  obfervations  upon  this 
fubjed,  without  ever  once  having  recourfe  to  the  vain 
parade  of  erudition  and  quotation.  Thefe,  and  jail 
other  fuch  works  as  thefe,  which  either  feem  to  add 
fomething  to  the  public  ftock  of  obfervations,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  or  which  coUeft  more  compleatly,  or  arrange  in 
a  better  order,  the  obfervations  that  have  alreadjt  been 
made,  the  public  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  pointed  out  to 
them  in  your  periodical  Review,  and  will  liften  with 
attention  to  your  criticifms  upon  the  defe£l$  and  per- 
fefkions  of  what  fo  well  deferves  to  be  criticifed  in 
general.  As  the  works  of  all  the  academies  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  are  the  objefts  of  a  pretty  uni- 
verfal  curiofity,  tho'  it  would  be  impoflible  for  you  to 
give  an  account  of  every  thing  that  is  contained  in 
them  }  it  will  not  be  very  ^fiicult  to  point  out  what 
are  the  moft  confiderable  improvements  and  obferva- 
tions which  thofe  focieties  have  communicated  to  the 
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public  during  the  fix  months  which  precede  the  publifr 
jcation  of  every  Review.' 

Tlie  original  and  inventive  genius  of  the  Englifh  has 
not  only  difcovered  itfelf  in  natural  philofophy,  but  in 
morals,  metaphyfics,  and  part  of  the  abftraft  fcienccs. 
Whatever  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times 
tOM^rds  improvement  in  this  contentious  and  unpro- 
fperous  philofophy,  beyond  what  the  antients  have  left 
us,  have  been  made  in  England.      The  Meditations  of 
Des  Cartes  excepted,  I  know  nothing  in  French  that 
aims  at  being  original*  upon  thefe  Tubjefts;  for  the 
philofophy  of  Mr.  Regis,  as  well  as  that  of  Father 
Malbranche,  are  but  refinements  upon  the  Meditations 
of  Des  Cartes.      But  Mr.  Hobbes,    Mr.  Lock,   and 
Dr.Mandevil,  Lord  Shaftfbury, Dr. Butler, Dr. Clarke, 
and   Mr.  Hutchefon,  have  all  of  them,  according  to 
their  different  and  inconfiilent  fyftems,  endeavoured  at 
leaft  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  original ;  and  to  add 
fomething  to  that  ftock  of  obfervations  with  which  the 
world  had  been  fumifhed  before  them.      This  branch 
of  the  Englifh  philofophy,  which  feems  now  to  be  in« 
tirely  negle£^ed  by  the  Engliih  themfelves,  has  of  late 
been  tranfported  into  France.     I  obferve  fome  traces  of 
it,  not  only  in  the  Encyclopedia,  but  in  the  Theory  of 
agreeable  fentiments  by  Mr.  De  Pouilly,  a  work  that  is 
ii)  many  refpefis  original ;  and  above  all,  in  the  late 
Difcourfe  upon  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  ine- 
quality amongft  mankind  by  Mr.  Roufleau  of  Geneva. 
Whoever  reads   this  laft  work  with  attention,  will 
obferve  that  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees  has  given  occafion  to  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Roufleau, 
in  whom  however  the  principles  of  the  Englifh  author 
are  foftened,  improved,  and  embelliilied,  and  (Iript  of 
all   that    tendency   to  corruption   and    licentioufnefs 
which  has  difgraced  them  in  their  original  author. 

Dr.  Man* 
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Dr.  Mandeville  reprefents  the  primitive  'ftate  of  mui- 
kind  as  the  moft  wretched  and  mtferable  that  can  be 
im^ined  :  Mr.  R.oufleau«  on«  the  contrary,  psunts  it  as 
thehappieft  and  mod  fuitable  to  his  nature.  Bothol 
them  however  fuppofe,  that  there  is  in  man  nQ  power- 
ful ioftind):  which  neceflarily  determiocs  him  to  feek 
Cociety  for  its  own  fake  :  but  according  to  the  one«  the 
viifery  of  his  original  ftate  compelled  him  to  have  re« 
courfe  to  this  otherwife  difagreeable  remedy;  according 
to  the  other,  fome  unfortunate  accidents  having  given 
birth  to  the  unnatural  pailions  «f  ambition  and  the  vaia 
defire  of  fuperiority,  to  which  he  bad  before  been  a 
granger,  produced  the  fame  fatal  eSe&.  Both  of  diem 
iuppofe  the  fzme  flow  progrefs  and  gradual  develop* 
ment  of  all  the  talents,  habits,  and  arts  which  fit  mem 
to  live  togedier  in  focicty,  and  they  both  defcrtke  thi* 
fjcoff^s  preitty  much  in  the  fame  manner.  Ax^oordix^ 
to  both,  thofe  laws  of  juftice,  which  maintain  the  pre* 
ient  LoequaKty  amoogft  mankii^f  were  origiaally  the 
inventions  of  the  cunnii]^  and  the  powerful,  m  order 
to  maintain  or  to  acquire  an  unnatural  and  unjuft  fupe. 
jriority  over  the  reft  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Mr.  ^u£- 
(eau  however  criticifes  upcHi  Dr.  Mandeville :  he  ob* 
ierves,  that  ^ty^  the  only  amiable  principle  which  the 
Engliih  author  allows  to  be  natural  to  man,  is  capable 
jpf  producing  all  diofe  virtues^  whoie  reality  Dr.Jtfao- 
deville  denies-  Mr.  Koufleau  at  the  fame  time  feems 
to  think,  that  this  principle  is  in  itfelf  no  virtue,  but 
that  it  is  pofiefTed  by  favages  and  by  the  moft  profligate 
of  the  vulgar,  in  a  greater  degree  of  perfe£lion  than  by 
thofe  of  the  moft  poliihed  and  cultivated  manners ;  in 
vhiqh  he  perfe  Aly  agrees  with  the  Engliih  author. 

The  life  of  a  favage,  when  we  tahe  a  diftant  view  af 
it,  ieems  to  be  a  life  either  of  profound  indolence,  or  of 
SC^t  Vii  aftoxuihing  adveatures  i  and  both  theie  qua- 

litiet 


lities  fenre  to  render  the  defcription  of  it  agreeable  to 
the  imagination.      The  paffion  of  all  young  people  for 
paftoral  poetry  >  which  defcribes  the  amufements  of  the 
indolent  life  of  a  (hepherd  ;  and  for  bo9k6  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  which  defcribe  the  moil  dangerous  and 
extravagant  adventures^  is  the  efkSt  of  this  natural  tafte 
for  thefe  two  (bemingly  inconfiftent  obje£is.      In  the 
defcfiptions  of  the  manners  of  favages,  we  expe£b  to 
meet  with  both  thefe  :  and  no  author  ever  propofed  to 
treat  of  this  fubjedi  who  did  not  excite  the  public  curi- 
ofity.     Mr.  Roufleau,  intending  to  paint  the  favage  life 
as  die  happieft  of  any,  prefents  only  the  indolent  fid^  of 
it  to  view,  which  he  exhibits  indeed  widi  the  moft 
beautiful  and  agreeable  colours,  in  a  ftyle,  which,  tho' 
laboured  and  ftudioufly  elegant,  is  every  where  fufBci* 
ently  nervous,  and  fometimes  even  fublime  and  pathetic. 
It  is  by  the  help  of  this  ftyle,  together  with  a  little  phllo- 
fophical  chemiftry,.that  the  principles  and  ideas  of  the 
profligate  Mandeville  feem  in  him  to  have  all  the  purity 
and  fublimity  of  the  morals  of  Hito,  and  to  be  only  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  repuUican  carried  a  little  too  far.    His 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts:  in  the  firft,  he  deTcribes 
the  folitary  ftate  of  mankind ;  in  the  fecond,  the  6rft 
1>eginmngs  and  gradual  progrefs  of  fociety.     It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  give  an  analyfis  of  either ;  for 
none  could  give  any  juft  idea  of  a  work  which  confifts 
almoft  entirely  of  rhetoric  and  defcription.      I  fliall  en« 
deavour  to  prefent  your  readers  therefore  with  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  eloquence,  by  tranllating  one  or  two  (hort 
pafiages. 

«  While  men,*^  fays  he,^.  117.  "  contented  them- 
••  felves  with  their  firft  ruftic  habitations  5  while  their 
<•  induftry  had  no  objeft,  except  to  pin  together  the 
(<  fleins  of  wild  beafts  for  their,  original  cloathing,  to 

«  adorn  themfelves  with  feathers  and  (hells,  to  paint 

« their 
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"  their  bodies  witli  different  colours,  to  perfeA  or  em- 

*'  bcliifli  their  bows  and  arrows,  to  cut  out  with  fliarp 

"  ftones  fome  fifliing  canoes  or  fome  rude  inftruments 

««  of  mufic  ;  while  they  applied  themfelves  to  fuch 

*«  works  as  a  fingle  perfon  could  execute,  and  to  fuch 

*'  arts  as  required  not  the  concurrence  of  feveral  hands  ;  | 

*«  they  lived  free,  healthful,  humane  and  happy,  as  far 

*'  as  their  nature  would  permit  tliem,  and  continued  to 

*'  enjoy  amongft  themfelves  the  fweets  of  an  indepen* 

*^  dent  fociety.  But  from  the  inftant  in  which  one  man 

*«  had  occafion  for  the  affiftance  of  another,  from  the 

'*  moment  that  he  perceived  that  it   could  be  advan- 

**  tageous  to  a  fingle  perfon  to  have  provifions  for  two, 

"  equality    difappearcd,    property     was    introduced, 

*«  labour  became   neceffary,  and  the  vaft  forefts   of 

*'  nature  were  changed   into  agreeable  plains,  which 

<^  muft  be  watered  with  the  fweat  of  mankind,  and  in 

<^  which  the  world  beheld  flavery  and  'wretchedneft 

*^  begin  to  grow  up  and  bloflbm  with  the  harveft." 

*^  Thus,  fays  he,  p.  1 26.  are  all  our  faculties  unfolded, 
<<  memory  and  imagination  brought  into  play,  felf-love 
**  interefted,  reafon  rendered  a^live,  and  the  under- 
"  {landing  advanced  almoft  to  the  term  of  its  p«rfec- 
<<  tion.  Thus  are  all  our  natural  qualities  exerted,  the 
<<  rank  and  condition  of  every  i^ian  eftablifhed,  not  only 
**  upon  the  greatnefs  of  his  fortune  and  his  power  to 
*«  ferve  or  to  hurt,  but  upon  his  genius,  his  beauty,  his  \\ 

"  ftrength,  or  his  addrefs,  upon  his  merit  or  his  talents;  ] 

**  and  thofe  qualities  being  alone  capable  of  attr^£ling 
**  confideration,  he  muft  either  have  them  or  afied 
<*  them :  he  muft  for  his  advantage  fhow  himfelf  to  be 
<<  one  thing,  while  in  reality  he  is  another.  To  be  and 
*^  to  appear  to  be,  became  two  things  entirely  different ; 
<<  and  frpm  this  diftin£lion  arofe  impofing  oftentation, 
<^  deceitful  guile,  and  all  the  vices  which  attend  them. 

"  Thus 
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*<  Thus  man,  from  being  free  and  independent,  became? 
«  by  a  multitude  of  new  neceffities  fubjefted  in  a  man- 
*«  ner,  to  all  nature,  and  above  all  to  his  fallow  crea- 
**  tures,  whofe  flave  he  is  in  one  fenfe  even  while  he 
**  becomes  their  mailer }  rich,  he  has  occafion  for  their 
«  fervices  ;  poor,  he  ftands  in  need  of  their  ai&ftance ; 
**  and  even  mediocrity  does  not  enable  him  to  live 
<«  without  them.  He  is  obliged  therefore  to  endeavour 
*<  to  intereft  them  in  his  fituation,  and  to  make  them 
"  find,  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance,  their  advan- 
?*  tage  in  labouring  for  his.  It  is  this  which  renders 
<<  him  falfe  and  artificial  with  fome,  imperious  and  un- 
*«  feeling  with  others,  and  lays  him  under  a  necefllty  of 
"  deceiving  all  thofe  for  whom  he  has  occafion,  when 
<<  he  cannot  terrify  them,  and  does  not  find  it  for  his 
"  intereft  to  ferve  them  in  reality.  To  conclude,  an 
<<  infatiable  ambition,  an  ardour  to  raife  his  relative 
"  fortune,  not  fo  much  from  any  real  necefiity,  as  to 
<<  fet  himfelf  above  others,  infpires  all  men  with  a  dire- 
<'  ful  propenfity  to  hurt  one  another ;  with  a  fecret 
<<  jealoufy,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  to  ftrike  its 
<<  blow  more  furely,  it  often  aflumes  the  mafk  of  good 
**  will ;  in  fliort,  with  concurrence  and  rivalfhip  on 
**  one  fide  ;  on  the  other,  with  oppofition  of  intereft ; 
<<  and  always  with  the  concealed  defire  of  making  profit 
"  at  the  expence  of  fome  other  perfon  :  All  thefe  evils 
"  are  the  firft  efFe£ls  of  property,  and  the  infeparable 
**  attendants  of  beginning  inequality. 

**  Man,"  fays  he  afterwards,  /.  1 79-  **  in  his  favage, 
<<  and  man  in  his  civilized  ftate,  differ  fo  eflentially  in 
«  their  paflions  and  inclinations,  that  what  makes  the 
*<  fupreme  happinefs  of  the  one,  would  reduce  the  other 
*'  to  defpair.  The  favage  breathes  nothing  but  liberty 
**  and  repofe  }  he  defires  only  to  live  and  to  be  at 
'*  leifure  i  and  the  aiaraxia  of  the  Stoic  does  not  ap« 

"  proach 
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^  p  roach  to  his  profound  indifieratice  for  ever^  odief 
«  objedk    Hie  citiiset^  on  the  contxarf,  toils,  befttrs 
^  and  torments  himfelf  Without  end,  to  obtain  emptoy- 
<*  ments  which  are  (till  more  laborious ;  he  labours  ou 
^  till  hb  dtiA,  he  eten  luiftens  it^  in  order  to  put 
^  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  live,  or  refiounces  life  to 
^  acquire  immortality.  He  makes  his  cottrt  to  the  great 
^  whom  he  hates,  and  to  the  rich  whom  he  defpiies  i 
*^  he  fpares  nothing  to  obtain  the  honour  of  femng 
*^  them;  herainlyboaftsof hisownmeanneftandtheir 
^  protbftion,  and  proud  of  his  flsnrery,  fpeaks  with  dif- 
^  dain  of  thofe  who  hare  not  the  honour  to  flitfe  it. 
<<  What  a  rpeaacle  to  a  CarM  woidd  be  the  psdnful 
*^  and  envied  labours  of  a  European  niinifter  of  ftate  ? 
^  how  many  cruel  deaths  would  not  that  indolent 
<^  favage  pref err  to  the  horror  of  fudi  a  life,  wfiidi  is 
^  often  not  eren  fweetened  by  the  pleafme  of  doing 
*<  well  ?  but  to  fee  the  end  df  fo  many  cares,  it  is 
^  neceflary  that  the  words,  power  vakirtfuMi&fi^  fhcNild 
*^  have  an  intelligtble  meaning  in  his  imd^irftanfiBg ; 
<<  that  he  fhouM  be  made  to  comprdiend  that  there  is  a 
<*  fpecies  of  men  v^bo  count  for  fometfaing  the  looks 
^  of  the  reft  of  the  univerfe ;  who  can  be  happy  and 
<<  conftented  with  themfdves  upon  the  teftimony  of 
^<  another,  rather  than  upon  their  own.    For  fuch  in 
<<  reality  is  the  true  caufe  cff  all  thofe  deferences :  die 
*<  favage  lives  in  himfelf ;  the  man  of  feciety,  sdways 
<<  out  oJF  himfelf ;  cannot  live  but  in  die  opinion  of 
^  others,  and  it  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  from  dieir  judgment 
<^  alone  that  he  derives  the  fentiment  of  his  own  edft- 
<<  ence.     It  belongs  not  to  my  fubjeA  t6  (how,  how 
<<  from  fuch  a  difpoiition  arifes  fo  much  real  indiie- 
<<  rence  for  good  and  evil,  with  fo  maiiy  fine  difcourfes 
^<  of  morality  ;  how  every  thing  being  reduced  to  ap- 
«<  pearances,  every  thing  becomes  f  a^iitiottS  and  aded  i 

I  ^  honour. 


